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THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE HITTITE LANGUAGE 

By S. J. CRAWFORD, B.A., B.Litt., Professor of Eng*.«h Philology 
at the Madras Christian College 

^^MONG the most important results o£ philological 
research in recent years is the decipherment of the 
Hittite language by Dr. Friedrich Hrozny, Professor of 
Semitic Languages in the University of Vienna. Hrozny’s 
account of his work is contained in the Mitteilungen 
der deutsclien Or lent- Gesellschaft (No. 15), and at the 
suggestion of my friend — now, alas, the late — Professor 
James Hope Moulton, I have summarized Hroznv’s interim 
report for English readers. 

The nineteenth century saw the decipherment of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic writing and the cuneiform script 
of Babylonia, with the result that historians, instead of 
being entirely dependent for their knowledge of the 
ancient past on the records of the Old Testament, or 
the reports of ancient travellers like Herodotus, with the 
scanty references in Greek and Roman literature, can 
now go to the original sources, and are reconstructing the 
history of the ancient world in the light of the knowledge 
shed upon it by the constantly increasing store of new. 
material obtained in this way. One thing, however, 
seemed to be clear, that there were in the ancient East 
jras. 1919 . 1 
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two great centres of power and civilization, Babylon and 
Egypt. What is implied by this statement can be seen in 
books like Maspero’s Struggle of the Nations , Jastrow’s 
Civilisation of Babylonia and Assyria, and H. R. Hall’s 
Ancient History of the Near East 

But the honour of solving the third great problem has 
been reserved for the twentieth century and Professor 
Hrozny, though Hrozny’s work rests very largely on the 
devoted labours of Hugo Winckler, as he himself is the 
first to acknowledge. The names of Jensen, Meyer, Sayce, 
Peiser, Knudtzon, Garstang, Weber, Thompson, and others 
are also deserving of honourable mention in this field of 
research. 

We are already familiar, from the Old Testament, with 
the Hittites as a people living in Syria and forming part 
of the population of Canaan in patriarchal times. In 
Genesis (x, 15), Heth is mentioned as the eponymous 
ancestor of the Hittites, and in Genesis xxiii there are 
references to the children of Heth and Ephron the Iiittite 
from whom Abrahahi purchased the field of Machpelah, 
in addition to many other references to the Hittites in 
various parts of the Old Testament. But until com- 
paratively recent times few people had any conception 
of the greatness and importance of these “ children of 
Heth”; still less did they imagine that they belonged 
to a nation worthy to rank witli Babylonia and Egypt as 
one of the gi*eat powers of the ancient world. 

The earliest evidence of their importance came from 
references in the Egyptian records to a people called Heta 
or Hete, which was identified with the Old Testament 
Hittim or Hittites. Thisbiame is given in the cuneiform 
inscriptions as Hatti, which is now recognized to be the 
correct form. 

In 1906, Hugo Winckler discovered the capital of this 
people in a city which bore the same name as the people, 
viz. Hatti, on the site of the small village of Boghazkoi, 
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which lies on the slope of a hill east of the Halys, and 
overlooks the road from Angora to Yuzgat. This village 
is about five days’ journey east of Angora. 

In 1888, a large collection of cuneiform tablets was 
discovered at Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt. These contain 
the official correspondence of two Egyptian kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, Arnenhetep III and Akhenaten, with 
their allies and governors in Asia, and date from about 
1400 u.O. Here we find mention of the great Hittite 
king Subbiluliuma (c. 1400); from later Egyptian sources 
we hear of another Hittite monarch Hattusil, who about 
1270 B.c. concluded a treaty with the Pharaoh, Rameses II. 1 

The Hittite inscriptions, of which large numbers still 
remain undeciphered, are of two kinds. In the first place 
we have inscriptions written in a peculiar form of hiero- 
glyphics quite different from the Egyptian type. Such 
inscriptions have been found in Syria (Hamath, Aleppo, 
Oarchemish, etc.), and in Asia Minor (Boghazkoi, Ivriz, 
etc.). Repeated attempts have been made to decipher 
these inscriptions of an unknown language in an unknown 
script, none of which has so far met with success. 
The other Hittite inscriptions are in cuneiform. To this 
type belong the inscriptions found on the clajr tablets 
unearthed by Hugo Winckler, with the assistance of 
Makridy Bey, in his successful excavations at Boghazkoi, 
under the auspices of the German Orient Society, the 
Imperial German Archaeological Institute, and , the 
Imperial Osmanlian Museum at Constantinople. Between 
the years 1906 and 1912, upwards of 20,000 fragments 
and tablets were found, which left no doubt that they 
belonged to the archives of the kings of the Hatti, and 
that Boghazkoi was the site of their capital. 

These inscriptions belong to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries b.c., and both historically and linguistically are 
of very great importance. Among other things they 
1 Of. Hall, Ancient History of the Near East, pp. 341-68. 
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contain, treaties concluded by the Hittite kings, and their 
official correspondence with other kings of the East. 
A more careful examination of the Hittite records 1 has 
shown that Hittite is identical with the language of 
Arzawa (probably in Cilicia), which, as we know from 
two letters in the Tell-el-Amarna archives, -had extensive 
dealings with Egypt. 

Hroznyhas devoted himself to deciphering the language 
as well as copying the texts. As the cuneiform texts 
contain only one language, they had to be self-interpreted. 
Sentences containing proper names, and especially sentences 
in which Sumerian-Aecadian ideograms and phonetically 
written Accadian words occurred, were of great assistance 
in the decipherment, because in such cases it was frequently 
possible to fix the meaning of the sentence completely, or 
at any rate partly. Starting from these it was possible 
to deal with phrases altogether phonetically written. 
The task was now to determine the most important forms, 
the structure, and the linguistic affinities of the practically 
unknown language of the Hittites. Hroznyhas succeeded 
beyond expectation in determining most of the forms of 
the language, and lias arrived at some assured results 
on the important question of Hittite’s place among the 
languages of the world. 

First and foremost, lirozny believes that he can give 
definite proof that the Hittite language is Indo-European . 2 

1 These tablets are now, for the most part, in the Imperial Museum 
at Constantinople. Hrozny divides them into three groups according to 
the places where they were found (A, B, and C). He himself has 
devoted most attention to group B, which was discovered by Makridy 
Bey in some rooms on the eastern side of the largest building of 
Bogh&zkoi. For a detailed description of the site of the finds, see 
Ed. Meyer’s Reich mid Kultur der Chet iter , pp. ‘20-2*2, where a plan of 
this building (which he regards as a palace) is given. 

2 A scientific periodical has been founded by Otto Weber under the 
name of Boghdzhdi-Studien for the discussion of the scientific problems 
raised by the Boghazkoi inscriptions. In the first number, Professor 
Hrozny promises an exhaustive treatment of his results, of .which we 
have only a preliminary sketch in the MiUdlungen . 
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The possibility of this being so first presented itself to 
him when he was able to establish the fact that Hittite 
has a present participle, whose nom. sing, ends in -an 
(also -an-za), but whose other cases in the masc. have 
-ant-, - and - + case-ending. Thus Hitt, cla-a-an = 
giving; the nom. plur. masc. of this is da-an-te-e& 
Comparison with the Ind.-Eur. participle in -ent-, - ont 
- nt - , -nt- (cf. Lat. f evens , fereniis ; Gk. (pipcop, pepovrcx; ; 
Goth, bairands) at once suggests itself, and we also see 
that the Hitt. nom. plur. da-an-te-e.^ is practically 
identical with Lat. dantes . Hrozny did not fail to 
consider the possibility of these correspondences being 
due merely to the influence of Ind.-Eur. languages 
upon Hittite, but careful consideration forced him to 
reject this hypothesis. His first rather wavering con- 
clusion that Hittite was an Ind.-Eur. tongue was 
strengthened by his success in completing the paradigm 
of the Hitt, participle in -ant-, from which it was evident 
that the other cases bad more or less exactly corre- 
sponding forms in the other Ind.-Eur. languages. Thus, 
the gen. sing, masc. of hfiman(za) = complete, whole, 
is hilmanda$ ( cf. ferentis, <pepoi>To<;, etc.) ; the dat. sing, 
masc. is Uumanti (cf. fevenii , etc.) ; the accus. is 
hu/mandan (cf. feventem , (pepovra, where Gk, a = Ind.- 
Eur. m; for Hitt, -n cf. Gk. ~n in xpovov); the 
abl./inst. case is probably * humantet/d , humantitjd 
(cf. si-e-ia-te-itjd, with which we may compare Oscan 
prwsentid). 

Similarly, it is possible to arrive at a scheme of 
declension for the other Hittite nouns, which corresponds, 
on the whole, with that of the Ind.-Eur. languages. It is 
clear that Hittite has six cases (at all events in the sing.), 
The nom. sing, ends in -s, the gen. in -a&, the dat, in the 
accus. in -n, the loc. in -az, which obviously, correspond 
to the regular Ind.-Eur. case-endings. The Hittite plural 
endings -S8 t ~cU, -uh have also parallels among the Ind.-Eur. 
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languages, except that Hittite seems to have simplified the 
somewhat complex system of Ind.-Eur. plural endings. 

Hrozny was next successful in discovering in wa-a-tar 1 
wh^t is most likely the Hittite word for f water’, and 
accordingly cognate with Eng. e water Gk. i/Scop, etc. But 
the remarkable feature of this word is that the gen. sing, 
is not wa-a-dar-aS as might have been expected, but 
ti-e-de-na-dS, the abl./inst. ti-e-de-ni-it/d ; so that instead 
of the -r of the nom. and accus. the other cases of the 
sing, have -n. But this very same feature is characteristic 
of the Ind.-Eur. languages. For example, in Gk. vS cop, 
the gen. sing, is fi8a-To?, where a is derived from 
Ind.-Eur. n. 

o 

The evidence is still further strengthened by the 
pronominal forms of Hittite, of wliich Hrozny gives 
many examples, but considerations of space allow me to 
reproduce only a few. Since pronouns belong to the 
oldest part of a language they are of special significance 
in settling the question of linguistic relationship. Among 
others we find : 


I (1st sing, nom.) = Hittite uga, ug\ cf. Lat. ego . 


£> / 

me ( „ dat.) 



anmug ; cf. Gk. fyotye, 
O.E. mec. * 

thou (2nd sing, nom.) 

= 

a 

zig, ziga ; cf. Gk. avye. 2 

it, that 

= 

}j 

tat j tad ; cf. Skt. tat. 

which 

= 

„ 

kuis ; cf . Lat. quis. 

what 

= 

>> 

kuit/knid ; cf. Lat. quid. 

whoever 

= 

}? 

huiSknis ] cf. Lat. 
quisquis . 

anyone 

= 

a 

huiski ; cf. Lat. quisque. 

anywhere 



kmvabikki ; cf. Lat. ubi- 
que. 

The parallelism in 

the 

case 

of the verb is equally 


striking. Hrozny lias succeeded in establishing the 

1 Hrozny says this is probably better spelt tva-a-dar. 

2 On the particle -ye cf. Brugmann, Kurze vgL Gr., § 851. 
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present indicative of the Hittite verb i-ia-u-wa-ar, to 
make, whose personal endings may be compared with 


those of Greek and Sanskrit : 

Hittite Sanskrit Greek 

1st sing, i-ia-mi, I make, ydmi , I go. ti8t?jul 

2nd „ i-ia-si. ydsi . rt 8^. 

3rd „ i-ia-zi. ydti . TiOyo-i, 

tlQt]ii (Doric). 

Lstplur. i-ict-u-e-ni. yamdlj. rlOeftev. 

2nd „ i-ia-at-te-nvi. yathd , yathdna. riOere. 

3rd „ i-ia-an-zi. ydnti . rtdiaai, 


rtdevTi (Doric). 

The adverbs also support the Ind.-Eur. cliaracter of 
Hittite. Compare : Hitt. p/a-ra-a, before : Gk. Trapd, etc. ; 
Hitt, kat-tu , down : Gk. /card; Hitt, an-da , within : Gk. 
eifhov, Lat. endo (cf. also eVro?). 

Some further remarkable coincidences in vocabulary 
may be adduced : Hitt. a-da~an-na, eating : Skt. adcmam , 
O.E. elan ; Hitt. a-lcu-wa-an~na f drinking : Lat. aqua; 
Hitt, da-an-na, present : Lat. donum , etc. ; Hitt, petctr, 
wing : Eng. feather ; Hitt. wa-as-Sw-u-wa-av, clothing : 
Skt. vasanam, Lat. vestis ; Gothic gaivasjan, etc. ; Hitt. 
e-e£~nvi } am : Skt. dsmi < Ind.-Eur. esmi ; Hitt, harmi, 
take : Skt. hardmi; Hitt. $i-ha-an-ti, sacrifices : Gk. 
cnrevhei, make a libation. 

These are only a few specimens of the material, which 
Hrozny promises to treat exhaustively in his forthcoming 
work on the subject. 

With such evidence before us there can be no doubt 
that Hittite belongs to the Indo-European family of 
languages; but it is possible to go even further and fix 
its position in that linguistic family. 

On the basis of the development of the Prim. Ind.-Eur. 
gutturals, the Ind.-Eur. languages are divided into two 
divisions, called respectively the Ctf'Hta6'm-division and the 
&ifo??n-division ; in the former the Prim. Ind.-Eur. palatals 
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gh, g , 7e , fell appear as stops, while in the latter they appear 
as spirants. 1 The Centum - division embraces the more 
westerly groups of Ind.-Eur. languages — Hellenic, Italic, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and the Asiatic Tocharian, recently 
discovered in Turkestan. 2 The 5afom-division comprises 
the more easterly groups of Ind.-Eur. languages — Balto- 
Slavic, Albanian, Thracian, Phrygian, Armenian, and 
Indo-Iranian (Aryan). In the Satwn - division no 
distinction is made between the Prim. Ind.-Eur. pure 
velars and labio- velars, which are kept distinct in the 
Qentum~di vision ; e.g. Ind.-Eur. *k w is = Lat. quis, but 
Skt. hah, who. 

In Hitt, uga, ug , I = Lat. ego , Avest. armi < Ind.-Eur. 
*eg(h)om, and Hitt. hci$, this = O.E. he, he, Old Bulg. se < 
Ind.-Eur. *7eo-, *7cio- ; while we find that Hittite has Jeuis 
corresponding to the above-mentioned Prim. Ind.-Eur, 
*k w is, Lat. quis. Dr. Hrozny promises further examples 
in his forthcoming book, but those already given are 
sufficient to prove beyond much doubt that Hittite is 
a O'^tMn-language. 

No one can have failed to notice how closely so many 
of the examples given above resemble Latin, so that 
Hittite must be placed very close to Latin. Hrozny 
thinks that Tocharian is the nearest relative of Hittite, 


1 The following table will make the development clear : — 


Ind.-Eur. 

Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Teutonic 

Old 

Bulgarian 

gh 

h 

X 

* h, g 

g 

z 

g 

i(*f) 

y 

g 

Jc 

z 

l 


K 

c 

h 

" s 

fck 

c {ts) 1 

X 

c 

h 

s 

*kmtom 

1 

sat dm 

e-KarSv 

centum 

hund 

soto 


2 For an account of Tocharian, consult S. Feist's Kultur , Ausbreitung, 
und JJerhmfi der Indogermanen , pp. 428-31. 
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though Hittite also presents correspondences with Indo- 
Iranian, Balto-Slavic, and Armenian, and would explain 
the parallels by the geographical position of Hittite, which 
probably occupied a central position among the languages 
concerned. He also believes that he will succeed in 
showing resemblances between Hittite and Lycian, which 
was fundamentally at least an Ind.-Eur. language. 

Lack of space prevents the reproduction at any length 
of the specimens of Hittite inscriptions given in Hroznv’s 
monograph. It Is only possible to give one or two of the 
shorter inscriptions : 

(a) Nu-NINDA-an e-iz-za-at-te-ni wa-a-dar-ma 
New bread will you eat ; water further 

e-ku-ut-te-n(i ?). 
will you drink ? 

The ideogram NINDA denotes “ bread ” in cuneiform 
script ; -an is interpreted by Hrozny as accus. sing. In 
a sentence containing the word “ bread ” it was natural 
to look for a word for “ eating”, and this suggested 
a parallel between e-iz-za-at-te-ni and Lat, edo, Eng. eat. 
In -ie-ni Hrozny sees the 2nd plur pres, indie, act. (with 
future meaning); nu is paralleled by Skt. nil, Gk, w , 
Eng. now. In ivadar, as already seen, we have an exact 
parallel with Eng. water, where Hitt, d = Eng. t in* 
accordance with the first consonant shifting. In connexion ' 
with " eating’ 5 , it was easy to think of a verb for 
“ drinking ” ; - te-ni has already been noted as the 2nd 
plur. act. ending. Hence we are left with a base *eku 
closely resembling Lat. aqua , water. The particle ma 
may be compared with Gk. /xer, (xd, then, further. 

The second inscription will be given without other 
Comment than Hrozny s translation. It runs as follows : — 

(0) tdle-ku K amel el lum hdt zu Qia-d§-ma 
When of a nobleman his hand or 

sip su hu-ii-hi du-wa-ar-ni-iz-zi, na-dS 
his foot anyone injures (breaks) he (that man) 
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ma - a - an har - mu - Zu - df-St - i 
if cripple (?) remains 

SO 0 U kubabbar pa - a - i; 

20 shekels (?) silver gives he. 
n-iblma lcar~ma-la-ds- sd-i nu-m-si 
but not cripple(?) remains now to him 


nn - us - si 
now to him 
ma - a - na - as 
If he 

10 zii kubabbar 
10 shekels (?) silver 


pa-a-i. 
gives he. 


It is now time to attempt to sum up the results of 
Professor Hrozny’s discovery. In the first place it seems 
clear that in the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.o. 
Hittite was an independent Indo-European language, very 
closely related to Latin and bridging the gulf between the 
westerly Ctenitm-languages and Tocharian, with which it 
has many affinities; at the same time it has points of 
resemblance witli the Satem-languages, especially Indo- 
Iranian, Balto-Slavic, and, in part, Armenian. Owing to 
its position it has been greatly influenced by the non- 
Indo-European languages of Asia Minor, especially by 
•that of the Mitaimi and other pre-Hittite peoples. 

Secondly, bearing in mind the danger of confusing racial 
and linguistic relationship, it appears probable that the 
* Hittites were originally of Indo-European stock, but that 
in course of time they received large admixtures of non- 
Indo-European blood through contact with subject and 
neighbouring peoples. But in the second millennium B.C. 
there was in Asia Minor a highly advanced civilization, 
founded by an Indo-European people, rivalling Babylon 
and Assyria in its greatness. 

They first appear in history in 1930 B.C. warring with 
Babylonia, and to them is probably due the overthrow of 
Hammurabi’s dynasty. The Hittite empire culminated in 
the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries under $ubbiluliuma 
and his successors. At this time the power of the Hittites 
extended all over Asia Minor as well as over countries to 
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the east and south, like Syria and Palestine. They had 
intimate relations with Egypt . 1 

The strength of the Hittite empire appears to have 
waned about the beginning of the twelfth century B.C., 
possibly under the attacks of the great Volkerivandermtg, 
which led to the settlement of Indo-European Satvon- 
spealdng peoples in Asia Minor. 

The original seats of the Iiittites cannot be fixed with 
any degree of certainty. The close resemblance between 
Latin and Hittite points to their having entered ’Asia 
Minor by way of the Bosporus, the road followed by 
their successors the Phrygians, Armenians, and, at a much 
later date, the Celts (Galatians). The Indo-Iranians 
probably entered Armenia and Persia by way of the 
Caucasus. Both Hittites and Indo-Iranians found their 
new homes peopled by races of non-Indo-European stock, 
represented by the Mitanni- and Harri (cf. Horite)-speaking 
nations. The brachy cephalic type of Asia Minor and 
Armenia, as seen, for example, in the modern Jew, goes 
hack to this pre-Indo-European population. 

One very important result of Hrozny s investigations is 
that they enable us to fix, with some degree of accuracy, 
the date of the Indo-European invasion of Asia as about 
2000 B.C. 

The deciphering of Hittite has raised many problems 
for Indo-European philologists, and Hrozny s achievement 
ought to mark a new era in philological research. One 
would like to go on to discuss its importance for the 
question of the “home” of the so-called “Indo-European 
race ”, and its ethnological as well as linguistic bearings 
on this thornjr problem . 2 It has certainly tangled the 
question of Centum - and $afcwi-di visions. The remark- 
able resemblances between Latin and Hittite involve the 
problem of the connexion between the Italo-Celts and 

1 Cf. Eduard Meyer, Reich und Kultur der Ghetiter (passim). 

2 Cf. E. de Michelis, L’origine degli Indo-Europei, ch. iii, pp. 84-137. 
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the Hittites and the period of the Italo-Celtic migrations- 
in the West. 

In another region, one would like to know what was 
the exact relationship between the Hittites and Minoans, 
and whether, as seems probable, it was the Hittite empire 
which kept the Minoans out of Asia Minor, and its 
downfall which smoothed the path of the Achaeans. The 
Phrygians must have been in some way closely connected 
with the Hittites, probably in alliance with them, for it is 
hard to imagine the Hittites allowing a hostile power to- 
establish itself in such an advantageous position as Troy. 

I hope I shall not be regarded as guilty of utterly wild 
speculation if I suggest that the Hittite question is in 
s($ne way or other connected with the obscure Etruscan 
problem. Herodotus is being rapidly rehabilitated in 
recent times, and he is no longer regarded as a credulous 
old wife eager to believe any wild story. He tells us that 
the Etruscans came from Lydia, and it is tempting to- 
connect this statement of Herodotus with the ./Eneas, 
legend and the suggestion it affords for the foreign origin 
of the dominant caste in early Rome. If the Etruscans- 
were at one time rulers of Latium, it does not appear 
unreasonable to see some connexion between the ./Eneas 
legend and the Lydian origin of the Etruscans. It is 
a well-known fact that many peoples derive their origin 
from a god, and the Asiatic theory of the origin of the 
Etruscans receives support from the close similarity 
between the names f Etruscan' and 4 Tarquinius and 
the great male deity of the Hittites, Tarku or Tarqu, x 
whose worship was widespread in Asia Minor. Is it 
possible that the Etruscans were driven to seek homes- 
across the sea by the Hittite and Phrygian invasions of 
Asia Minor, and that Tarku was a pre-Indo-European 
deity whose worship was adopted by the conquering 
Hittites from their new subjects ? This raises at once the 

1 Of. Meyei*, op. eifc., pp. 96, 134. 
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relationship of the Etruscans to the Minoans, and it m 
at least curious that Minos is said to have perished in 
Sicily . 1 

London. 

November, 1018. 

1 Since writing fche above my attention has been directed by my friend 
and colleague, Mr. F. E. Corley, to Professor R. M. Burrows’s remark .s 
on this subject in the very suggestive chapter on “ The Labyrinth and 
the Minotaur” in his Discoveries in Crete. Speaking of the Tursha, 
Tursenoi, or Tyrrhenians he says: “Do Pliny’s ‘Four Labyrinths’ 
reopen fche question (of their origin)? Do Egypt, Knossos, Lemnos, 
Clusium form a chain that takes us to the origin of that most mysterious 
of all peoples, the Etruscans ? ” (op, eit., p. 124 et seq.). 




YASNA XLVII OP THE GATHA(-A) SPENT AMAIN YIT 
RENDERED IN ITS SANSKRIT EQUIVALENTS 1 

By Pkofessoh MILLS 

1 [Owing- to the lamented death of the author the proofs of this paper 
have not received the benefit of his revision. — E d.] • 
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Ahura is besought to sand Success and Immortality to 
the Representative Saint among His People , through 
His Holy Spirit and Its practical Influence . 

1. Svanteha, kila punyena, 1 manyuna, vasisthena ca 
auanasa, 

(&) saea rfcat(-te) cyautnenaca vacasa ca (-ii-) 

(c) asmai 2 dlmli(-r) 3 (dat) aarvatati(-y-)-amrfcatve 

(d) sumedhah ksatrena-(-a-)-aramati(~y) asurah. 

Ahura is besought to work out this Blest Result by Means 
of Personal Propagation and the Gdthic Hymns 
sung widely , and through the Organized Devoted 
Labour of Aramaiti — He is tines the Father of His 
Saint {inspired by Asha Archangel of the Law). 

2. Asya manyoli(-s) *svantatarnasya, kila, punyasya, 
'vasistham (nili(-r)valiet(-d), nirvahayet(-d)) 

(b) jihvtiya (~o-)ukthaili(-r) vasoh(-r) asa 4 manasah(-o) 

1 As regards the word speilta, which occurs throughout, I am now at 
last convinced that the word “ bountiful” is here, as elsewhere, used in 
the sense of “holy”. — What tended to the augmentation of the Good was 
sacred with this system. I had hesitated, fearing to suggest more 
meaning than was justified. I should continually repeat that I hold it 
to be quite impossible that the composer should use such words as 
the names of the Attributes, Asha, truth, Vohu Manah, Good Mind, 
Khshathra, Kingdom, etc., in their first simple meanings alone. Those 
meanings are indeed of primary and supreme importance ; — see my 
treatment of them everywhere in my writings : — they are pregnant and 
altogether remarkable as grouped here ; — but the hearers or readers 
must have been thoroughly familiar with the implied ideas which 
became inseparable from them — Asha as the Archangel of the Law, etc., 
Vohu Manah as “Good Will” in the faithful citizen, or in the Archangel, 
etc., Khshathra as the present immediate “ national authority ” in the 
Sovereign, etc. 

2 Hei’e we have again the occurrence of this undefined word ahmdi . 

Do the Pahh, Pers., and Ner. solve this enigma by reporting ahmdi as 

the equivalent of Vedic as?m dative or loc. of aham , “ to us ” ? This is 
well worth considering, though ahmdi yahmdi Jcah?ndi clt in Y. 43 
is against it ; — yet see strophe 3 here. Recall Y. 43, 1, etc., which 
shows that, as in the case of many other words used in the same way, 
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1. Through His Spirit, Bounteous-in-Holmess, and 
through His best will, 

(6) in accordance with Asha, Archangel of His Law, 
and, practically, in both deed and word, 

(6*) may Ahura Mazda grant 8 to this 2 (One, Our Saint 
pre-eminent and representative) the two (eternal longed- 
for) Powers (the results of all our effort) that is to say, 
the Universal Welfare (with success) and the Deathless 
Long-life (here, with Immortality hereafter) 

(d) (may) He, Ahura, (grant these) through His 
sovereign Authority (fully established in Our State now 
ever threatened) and through Aramaiti (Blest Angel of our 
holy Land, and of our field-toiler's wise devoted Zeal, on 
which all hangs). 

2. And may He, Ahura Mazda, (fully) effect the best 
•(the most beatified object) of His most bounteous-and- 
Holy Spirit's influence 

(b) now tlirough the tongue and (the inspired) hymns 
•(the Gathas) from the mouth of Our Good Mind(-ed One, 
Our Sainted Prophet) 


the composer took it for granted that liis hearers had especial means for 
understanding its allusions and point. The wandering contemporaneous 
teachers must have explained obscurities, as did the later rhapsodists. 

y dan as improp. conj. aor. 3rd pi., hardly an acc. infin. ; not impossibly 
put for the pres. part. — “ may A. with the others give ... 55 ; — from 
this the 3rd plur. 

4 Bed nu . Here we have again this deformity ; — see Y. 29, 7. 
Possibly the letter e, which is exactly the letter n reversed, has been 
.accidentally turned around, so that we may have end = Ind, ana in the 
instr. = c ‘ breath” for ** mouth ”, so clearing up the difficulty. Or does 
it here represent a distorted aim which might express the force of 
verezyat ? No silch indication is given at Y. 29, 7. If the pnmman 
{puma) of the Pahi. is its attempted translation here : — see Ner.’s 
muJcke- and the Parsi-Persian dahan here, and pnmman ( puma ), mukhena, 
and dahan at Y. 29, 7, — then we should naturally reconstruct aonhd ~ 
“with mouth ”, which so excellently fits the contents both here and at 
Y. 29, 7. 

JR AS. 1919. 


2 
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(c) aramateli(-r) hastabhyam, 1 cyautnani(-y) avrjyafc, 
a(-api-)varjet(-d) 3 * mrvahayefc(-d) ; — 

(d) anaya 2 3 cifcfcaya. svah (sail (sa)) pita (~ar~) rfcasya s 
((-a) asti) sumedhal.). 4 

Ahura gives ike Cow, as the Supreme Gift of Our 
Prosperity , to our Representative Saint , — and to 
Her He gives the Pastures of Ar(a)maiti (as the 
Earth) — since 81 lg has sought the Highest Counsel. 

3. Asya manyoh(-s) tvam asi tena £v&nta].i, ki]a,punyah 

(-o), 

(b) yali(-osm-) asmai 5 gain rana-krfcam sam-ataksafc> 
kila (-a-), atalcsah(-s) tvam ; — 

( c ) at *se(?) } (asyai), yavasa-bhumya *go-ramaya saha 
dali (-a-) aramatim (apica), 

(cl) yat sam-vasuna sam(a)praksit(-d) manasa. 

The Holy Spirit afflicts the Evil , as He blesses the Good — 
The Feeblest good man helps on the Saint , while only 
the Evil helps on the Evil Catose. In sj)ite of 
prominence that evil helper is accurst 

4. Asmat(-d) maiiyob(-r) rerisyante dlivarantah('-o) 
(dvesinaljt papa]i(-s)) ; 

(&/ sumedhasah(-£) svantat, (-d)*ned ittha(-e), ittliam, 
rtavanab ; — (-o 5 Jp~) 


1 “The two bands of Aramaifci ” prove that she represents “ Zeal” in 
agricultural labour. Recall Vendldad, 5, or 6, “ with the right hand 
and _bhe left,” etc. 

2 Oyd . Here we have another of the ever-to-be-expected breakdowns. — 
O was expressed in the transitional Avesta-Pahlavi by the same per- 
pendicular stroke f which also expressed “v” among other things. 
So that), making proper allowance for the unexpressed inherent short, 
or other vowels, we should reconstruct the word as amya or anaya , — 
the Pahl. , Pers., and Her. 5 s Sanskrit each report the pronoun. 

3 An eminent Avesfca-Vedisfc used to regard Asha as at times 
representing “the Congregation 

4 If we could read Mazda voc. in d , then we might refer the whole 
passage to the typical saint ; recall Y. 45, 3. See note ; — and see my 

Latin Alternative in Gathas at the place. Recall “better than the- 
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(c) and with the two hands and vigorous work of 
Aramaiti (High Angel of our Jand and of our toiler's 
(wise and devoted) Zea]) 

( d ) and through such wisdom is He Mazda (verily) the 
father of Asha (Archangel of His Holy Law within His 
established State). 

3. Of this Blest Spirit art Thou thus in this (tend) the 
bounteous Holy (One), 

(i b ) who hast (*in that Thou hast) for this One (Our 
signal Saint pre-eminent, and Representative) fashioned 
the (sacred) Cow, joy-giver (to us all). 

(c) and also upon her, the Cow, hast Thou (for her 
support) bestowed together with the pasture fields of 
peace (Thine) Aramaiti (High Angel of Our land and 
of Our agriculture s wise devoted toil), 6 

( d ) since she has taken counsel 7 (as to her tillage 
(see Y. 33, 6)) with Thy Good Mind(-ed One, Our tilling 
Chief, the Head and Representative of all Our agricultural 
interest, the centre of our civilization*). 

4. (a, b) From this Holy Spirit of Mazda (in Our Jiostd 
have we as well aggressive military help), — the faithless 
(foes) are wounded, (that is, injured and defeated in their 
career) from this Spirit ; — not thus the Saint (Our typical 
true citizen). 

Good”, Y. 43, 2, or 3. — This Vahishtem became later a name for 
Heaven, and it recalls also Y. 30, 4. 

5 Ahmcli, Perhaps, not unnaturally, Her. seems to have felt the 
presence of something like the Ved. asm6, dat. or loc. pi. of aham ; — he 
has a&mabhyam * “to us”, No trace of this in the Pahl. or Pers. 
N.B. — Her. at times throughout offers independent suggestions, though 
his work is a translation of the Pahl. It is not a ‘ 1 mere echo ” of the 
Pahl., though it might well be. 

6 The chief sign and essence of the difference between Zoroastrian 
(Zarathushtrian) civilization and the freebooting nomads was agriculture 
and close cattle- culture. 

7 See also elsewhere the frequent idea of il consultation”. Cf.Y. 33,6, 
— and recall Vendidad where Ar(a)maiti almost completely equals 
“ the earth ”, — “the bride whom the true tiller husbands.” 
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(c) alpabalasyacid na (-ar-) rtavane *kataye(~a), x 
aradhayitum (~tave), asat, (tat ksamah(-o), niyuktah(-ta)), 

(d) I^varali (-£) cit san(-s) (tu), (puranab(-o'dh-) adhi- 
lcarasya (-ai-) evam) aghah 2 ((-o 5 st-) asti, yadi kataye(-a) 
aradhayitnm(-tave) asat(-d)) dhvarate, dvesine. 

All those Best Blessings are Assigned only to Our Saint ; — 
the Infidel foe has Ibis share without the Fold , and 
with the Evil Mind , his Angra Mainyu . 

5. Tani ca 3vantena manyuna, (haye) sumedhah (-o’su~), 
asura, 

(6) taili(-s), tebhih, (prasada(-o-)-upayaili(-r)) rtavane 
(-vani(-I-), iti) sam-a-(-a-)acais, 3 (iti(-y) evam, kila, tani 
prasada-dattani(-y) rtavane tava nilcayena, babul atvena 
ca dasyasi) yani hi cl* (?) ca (?), kila, yani, kani cit(-c) ca 4 
(-a-) (asan) vahisthani ; — 

(c) sanutar, kila, bahih(-s), tvadiyat(-d) josat(-d) 
dhvaran papah(-s) sva-bhagam bhaksati, 

( d ) asya cyautnaili(-r) aghat(-d) manasah(-s), tena 
manasa saha, vikrtena tarpanena (-a-), aksiyan, manasalx ; 
— (-kila, papena saha saean (-n), antar(-s) tasya (-ai~) 
enahsu(-v) *antah(-s)-saliabhojanah(~o) jivan (-n) asti, 
jivisyati). 

These Benefits accrue only through His Holy Spirit and 
the Holy Fire — its Sacramental ' (?) Sign. Armaiti 
is the High Angel of the Practical Devotion in 
Agriculture. 

6. Tani(-y evam) dhah(-6) i van tena, puny ena, manyuna, 
(hay6) ^umedKah^-o’sn-) asura, 

1 Recall -Jcdti. I think that Jcdtaye , aradhayitum , is here to be 
understood to make the passage critically intelligible. 

2 AJco can hardly apply directly to the partisan upon the same side as 
the one referred to in line (c). In this latter case we should have 
te A man of small means is at the service of the Saint, while even a man 
of abundant means is 4 hostile 5 to the faithless What is the sense of 
that ? — It seems to mean that “ the cause of the Religion was so appealing 
that even those who had little means were devoted to it, while those 
even of ample means were hostile or lukewarm toward the opposition ”, 
— but why should these latter be at all regarded as if they could possibly 
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(c) Even the man of narrow means is at the service of 
the Saint (who represents ns all ; — recall alumvbi, etc,), 

(d) but being one of ample means, (if at the service of 
the faithless, he is) evil. 

5. ( a , b ) Yea, these things wilt Thou apportion to Our 
Saint (and Representative), which (comprise) whatsoever 
things (are) the best ; — 

(i c ) but without, outside of, Thy Love 5 the faithless has 
his portion 

( d ) through his (evil) deeds abiding in (and finding 
satisfaction) from the Evil Mind 6 (-ed One). 

6. Aye, these things (the best of all that are possible) 
wilt thou, 0 Ahura Mazda, give through Thy Fire in the 

tolerate the thought of the faithless party as objects of sympathy and 
approval. Why mention that they were “hostile to the faithless”? 
Of course they were hostile to the faithless if alco refers to the 
Zoroastrian ; — there seems to be an absence of force in such a view. 
Or is it an appeal to aristocratic distinctions ? The poor are devoted 
to our cause and even the rich also are against our enemies; — what 
business would such an idea have here ? Both the humble and the 
exalted would he naturally upon the side of the 4 ‘faithful”. Why 
should not “the exalted” he all the more hostile to the wicked, and 
on the side of “the faithful”, on account of their abundant means 
and of their position ? It is difficult to see the force of the distinction 
with ako understood as expressing the mental attitude of a true believer. 
But aka- seems to me to be so firmly fixed as an expression referring to 
the hostile party ; — see acisiem manah , etc. , that I think it would hardly 
be used to characterize the hostility of a Saint toward the faithless ; — 
that is to say, I do not think that aka- could be used as, for instance, 
mainyeus . . . dva&ahanhd is used in Y. 44, 11 , where dv{a)eshanlia — 
v 4 with hate” applies to the Mazda-worshipper, “with my spirit’s 
hate.” 

3 Coin. For coiS{-S) ; — cf. amis to ci, and nais to nl, with loss of the 
sign of the 2nd singular. The root-idea seems to be “furnish with”, 
— lit. “ to heap together upon one with (benefits) ” ; — but I feel here 
also a sense of discrimination to be px'esent in the word. I explain the 
vowels di in chois as equalling a + i as the equivalent of e. The word is 
efts for c aits = Ind. cats. 

4 elect , a nom. pi. neub. to a ci-. 

5 Notice the difficulty in rendering j{a)oshdt as merely equalling 
“will” here, — and if not here, then where elsewhere. “Benevolent 
will” is plainly indicated ; — it provides the “ happy portion ” which the 
evil cannot share. 

6 This Evil Mind was the contradictory opposite of Volm Manah. 
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(6) (fcava (-a-)) atharya(-a-), 1 atrya(?), vasau (-uni) 
vidathe 2 (vidhane va madhye) rana-krdbhyam (ubhabyam 
paksabhyam efcavat parasparam vivadlbhyam, pratl - 
yudyadbhyam) 3 

(c) aram&teli (-r)** baiihasa(?) 4 (-ar~) rfcasyaca (-a-), 
asmakam dharmasya punyasya ; — 

(d) sa h'i ^puruiis (?), martyan, 5 tam svayam anu(-v) 
isatah 6 (?)> tat-samipam gacchafcali prajfiam icchatah, 
svadharmadhyanam vovurte (?), varayate 7 (kila, tatha 
krnoti yatha ((-e) iti)) (-a-) asma-dliarmam ati-punyam 
hrdaya-bhakfcayah(-o manasa) upagrlman). 

1 Athrd, I fully agree with Grassmann in the matter of athari ; see 
also an Ind. athar as the basis of athar-van . Whether the root-idea of 
the word is “ the devouring ” ought to be a question. 

2 Vidaite. Of. viclatha. Possibly in its sense of “ assembly Or 
again, possibly as a 3rd sg. = “he — the Spirit — distributes”, but I no 
longer prefer this last at present. 

3 Always possibly, but nob probably aranibhydm (- nibhyam }. 

* Formed to bank-, as manah, to man-, etc., etc. 

5 Pouru{n)it possibly to Ind. puru - — “man”, otherwise — “many”. 
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good and just disposal (and in Thine assembly (?)) in 
regard to the two contending sides (or “ through Thy Fire 
kindled from the two araiii , kindling sticks ” (?)) 

(c) through the augmentation of success caused by both 
Aramaiti (Our tiller’s sacred Zeal) and by Asha (obedience 
to the Holy Law when fully, beyond risk, established) 

(d) for she, Our Aramaiti, will cause the many men 5 
who come (Y. 30, 1) seeking (her) to believe 7 (Our holy 
creed). 

<5 See ulieilto , Y. 30, 1 ; and ishathd , Y. 45, 1. See Y. 31, 1. The 
usage seems to be characteristic, expressing the enthusiastic zeal with 
which the tribes assembled at some especially sacred festival. I cite 
the first is- plus ami to make sure of covering the composer’s idea — bub 
the second is-, “ to wish for,” is very suitable. Did the A vesta language 
distinguish so clearly between the two? — they were, of course, of 
identical origin. 

7 Vauruite — vavardite (in tens. ) ; — it must have causative force. 
I imitate as above. Notice the emphatic presence of Armaiti in this 
XL VII ; — It was agriculture which saved the tribes from barbarism 
then, — and we see the same Armaiti in the same character, as the one 
saving force to-day. — 3Tood is now the prime necessity. 
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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY 

By F. LEGGE 

T he Society of Biblical Archaeology was born at 
a meeting held on November 18, 1870, at the rooms 
of Mr. Joseph Bonomi, Curator of the Soane Museum in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Its ruling spirit was from the first 
Dr. Samuel Birch, the then Keeper of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian Antiquities at the British Museum, at whose 
instance the meeting was convened. It was attended by 
some eighteen gentlemen, of whom Sir Henry Bawlinson, 
Mr. Fox Talbot, Mr, J. W. Bosanquet, and Canon Cook 
were perhaps those best known to fame, 1 and in the result 
decided to form itself into a Society “ for the investigation 
of the Archaeology, Chronology, Geography, and History 
of Ancient and Modern Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Palestine, 
and other Biblical Lands, the promotion of the study of 
the Antiquities of those countries, and the preservation 
of a continuous record of discoveries now or hereafter to 
be in progress”. With this view an association with 
Mr. William Cooper as Secretary was instituted, which 
by March 21 in the following year had received a 
sufficient number of adherents to hold monthly meetings, 
at which papers were read, to be afterwards printed and 
circulated either at the author’s expense, or at that of one 
or two of the richer members. In his Inaugural Address 

1 Several of these gentlemen were the surviving members of four 
Societies called respectively the Syro-Egyptian Society, the Anglo- 
Biblical Institute, the Chronological Institute, and the Palestine 
Archaeological Association. These had ceased to meet at the time of 
the foundation of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, and only the 
first-named possessed any funds. These, amounting with accrued 
dividend to £61 odd, were transferred to the new Society in 1878. (See 
P.S.B.A., 1879, p. 4.) 
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to the first of these gatherings, Dr. Birch, who had been 
unanimously elected President, gave a summary, still well 
worth reading, on the then state of Oriental Archaeology 
and the discovery of its principal monuments, and struck 
the note which has been sustained throughout the 
Society’s history by the announcement that “ Archaeology 
and not Theology” was its aim, and that “it must be 
attractive to all who are interested in the primitive and 
early history of mankind”. Early in 1872 it had 
progressed sufficiently to take rooms at 9 Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, to formulate a set of Rules, afterwards 
embodied in the Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
and to publish the first volume of Transactions , together 
with a list of 166 members, which included Mr. Tyssen 
Amherst (afterwards Lord Amherst of Hackney), 
Mr. Arthur Cates (of H.M. Office of Works), Canon T. K. 
Oheyne, Dr. Ourrey (Master of the Charterhouse), 
Mr. Gladstone, Count Gleichen, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Henry Ho worth, Canon Lightfoot, Professor Mahaffy, 
Mr. Walter Morrison, Canon George Rawlinson, Professor 
Sayce, and Captain (afterwards Sir Charles) Wilson, 
R.E. — names which show how widely the net had been 
thrown. Of the papers published, many were of high 
merit, and included a study of the Early History of 
Babylonia by the late George Smith, another on the 
Origin of Semitic Civilization by Professor Sayce, and 
several on the then newly-found Cypriote Inscriptions, 
by their discoverer, Mr. R. Hamilton Lang (H.M. Consul 
at Cyprus), George Smith, and Dr. Birch. 

The events that followed the Terrible Year in 
France gave a great .impetus to the studies which the 
infant Society had been formed to promote, and the 
holding of the First Orientalist Congress in Paris in 
September, 1873, to which it sent delegates, diffused the 
knowledge of it among the different Universities and 
Learned Societies of Europe. Consequently jthe year 
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1875 saw the numbers of its members rise to 327, while 
it received the adhesion of such distinguished foreign 
•scholars as Heinrich Brugsch, Francis Chabas, August 
Eisenlohr, Francois Lenormant, Gaston Maspero, Joachim 
Menant, and Jules Oppert, all of whom became frequent 
contributors to its Transactions and Proceedings, About 
the same time many English scholars joined the Society, 
including Sir George Bird wood, Father Bowden (of the 
Oratory), Canon Dalton, Professor Donaldson (its first 
Foreign Secretary), Sir Harding Giffard (now Lord 
Iialsbury), Cardinal Manning, Sir Charles Nicholson, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Peter) ltenouf, and Professor 
William Wright. During this period also Mr. George 
Smith communicated to the Society the detailed 
account of his excavations for the Daily Telegraph 
on the site of Nineveh, Mr. Bosanquet many studies of 
the Synchronous History of Assyria and Babylonia, 
and Mr. Goodwin the Tale of the Predestined Prince 
and other Egyptian studies of wide interest, all of 
which were duly published by the Society. It was 
a little later than this that the Society formed classes at 
Islington and elsewhere for the study of Cuneiform and 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, which gave many students whom 
business or other circumstances prevented from taking 
the usual University course their first insight into 
Oriental * Archaeology. The Society also began the 
formation of a library, all the books in which, some of 
them of great interest, were presented to it by the 
generosity of certain of its members. 

So far the Society had proceeded with a fair wind, but 
now death began to make gaps in its ranks. The classes, 
which had been interrupted for some mouths during the 
illness of the Secretary, were resumed in 1876 at the 
Society’s new offices, 33 Bloomsbury Street, Professor 
Sayce, its Foreign Secretary, taking the Assyrian, and 
Mr. Renouf the Egyptian, while Dr. Birch gave a series of 
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readings in th eBook of the Bead. The same year saw the 
election of Mr. Pinches, Mr. Hylands, the Marquess of Bute, 
and many others, and the publication of many papers of 
historical interest on the Chaldean Genesis, the Hittite 
inscriptions, and two on the Himyaritic and Sabsean 
languages by Lieut.-Colonel Prideaux, then H.M. Consul 
at Aden, and always a good friend of the Society. But 
George Smith's excavations in the East were brought to- 
an end by his premature death, and the following year'- 
the Society had to mourn the loss of two of its most' 
prominent members in Mr. Fox Talbot and its Treasurer,. 
Mr. Bosanquet, who had borne hitherto a great part of 
the cost of the Transactions , and this was speedily 
followed by the demise of its founder, Mr. Bonomh 
Hence, it was a relief to everyone when Mr. Arthur Cates, 
who had voluntailly filled the secretaryship during 
Mr. Cooper’s illness, announced at the meeting of April 2, 
1878, that Mr. W. H. Hylands had consented to become 
its Secretary, a post which he occupied until his regretted 
retirement in 1901, giving regular attendance at the office 
and library on three days in the week. The Society at- 
once answered to the stimulus, and the members increased 
in a few years from 400 to more than 600, while the- 
elections included those of the Rev. C. J. Ball (now 
Lecturer in Assyriology at Oxford), Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Walter) Besant, Lord Francis Conyngham, M.P., 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Lyall, and Professor Russell 
Martineau. 1 The new Secretary also began the issue of 
the monthly Proceedings, which in a great measure 
superseded the Transactions , although these last continued 
to appear at irregular intervals until the issue of the 
tenth and last volume in 1903. In 1881 the Society 
removed to more commodious offices in Hart Street, 

■ 3 In 187S there appears for the first time in the List of Members the 
name of “Lieut. Kitchener, R.E.” — the future Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum. 
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Bloomsbury, where it remained until its final removal to 
Great Russell Street. It would take too much space to 
give in detail a list of the valuable papers contributed 
to its Proceedings and Transactions during this period, 
but attention may, perhaps, be drawn here to those of 
Mr. St. Chad Boscawen, Mr. Wallis Budge, and Mr. Renouf 
among the native members, and of M. Maspero, M.Naville, 
M. Eugene Revillout, and Professor Wiedemann among 
the foreign, while Dr. Birch continued to write for the 
Society until his death in 1885, when, after a short 
interregnum, ably filled by Mr. Walter Morrison, he was 
succeeded. by Mr. Peter Renouf. The Society, during this 
period, also published by subscription the inscriptions 
from the Bronze Gates of Balawat, and made itself 
responsible for the accuracy of the translations in the 
useful series of little books called Records of the Past , 
which lias given so many of the general public their first 
insight into Assyrian and Egyptian literature. 

From this time onward the Society prospered under the 
wise conduct of Sir Peter Renouf and Mr. Rylands until 
the death of the first-named in 1897. Always closely 
connected with the British Museum through its successive 
Presidents, it had remained in close touch with all the 
principal English and foreign scholars who interested 
themselves in the archaeology of the East, and while 
Dr. W. Max Muller contributed several papers to its 
publications, M. Ernest Renan spoke at one of its meetings 
during a flying visit to England. The discovery of the 
Tel el-Amarna letters, duly communicated to the Society, 
gave a new impetus to Egyptology, and one of the salient 
features of the Proceedings at this period is the many 
papers on Coptic MSS. given by Dr. Wallis Budge, 
M. Amelineau, M. Revillout, and others. Nor was the 
study of Jewish antiquities neglected. Frequent papers 
on this subject by Dr. A. Lowy, a very early member of 
the Society, Dr. S. Louis, and Dr. Gaster also appeared in 
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the Proceedings , and were of sufficient general interest 
to attract the attention even of those who were not 
archaeologists ; and the same may be said of the many 
contributions of Professor Sayce and others upon the less 
known languages of the East, such as the Hittite, Syrian, 
and Carian. As the Rev. C. J. Ball, during the same 
period, anticipated the later opinion of many Orientalists 
of the present day, in a valuable series of studies drawing 
attention to the likeness between the earliest known 
language, called at that time indifferently Akkadian and 
Sumerian, on the one hand and Chinese on the other, it 
majT- be said that no part of the East except India had 
hitherto escaped the Society’s attention. 

Sir Peter Renoufs death in 1896 put an end for some 
time to the close connexion that had till then existed 
between the Society and the British Museum. His place 
was filled after a short interval, bridged as before by the 
kind offices of Mr. Walter Morrison, by the election of 
Professor Sayce, who had been replaced as Foreign 
Secretary some seven years earlier by the Rev. Robert 
Gwynne. The Society had removed in 1891, as has been 
said, to 37 Great Russell Street, immediately opposite the 
Britislx Museum, and had registered under the Companies 
Acts for the purpose of taking a long lease of its new 
premises. From this advantageous position it was 
comparatively easy for Sir Peter Renouf, Keeper like his 
predecessor. Dr. Birch,* of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
Antiquities at the National Institution, to keep a watchful 
eye on the Society’s activities, to procure contributions to 
its Proceedings from the foreign scholars who came daily 
to visit him, and to keep up the flow of new recruits to 
All up the gaps in its l'anks caused by death. Yet, in 
spite of all exertions, the roll did not at the time of his 
death exceed 400, and it says much for Professor Sayce’s 
energy that neither his residence in Oxford nor his 
constant visits to the East prevented this number fi’om 
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being sustained for another decade. He became, if 
possible, a more indefatigable contributor to its Proceedings 
than before, and papers on his favourite subject of the 
Hittites, on Lydian History, and on the many excavations 
seen by him during his yearly visits to Egypt poured 
from his pen in profusion. 

Sir Peter Renoufs English version of the Booh of the 
Dead , which was running through the Proceedings at his- 
death and was afterwards published separately, was taken 
up and completed by M. Edouard Naville, of Geneva, always 
a staunch friend and supporter of the Society, and the 
removal by lapse of time of the many foreign scholars 
who had seen the Society's birth was compensated in 
some measure by the adhesion of such American, scholars 
as Professor Breasted and of the band of younger Egypto- 
logists, including Professor Newberry, Mr. Weigall, and 
Mr. Crum, who had grown up round the excavations 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, Nor were students in 
other branches of learning wanting. The Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns, now Master of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
Dr, Caster, Sir Henry Howorth, aud Professor Torrey all 
joined in with contributions to more strictly Biblical 
subjects, while Mr. Pilcher began the study of charms 
and periapts mainly connected with the Jewish Cabala 
which he continued up to the last days of the Society. 
But almost the last link with the past was snapped in 
1902, when Mr. Rylands retired from the Secretaryship 
which lie had filled for nearly a quarter of a century. 
He had nursed the Society, if not from its birth, yet from 
its earliest infancy, and had seen it grow from a very 
small group of scholars into a Society known to the 
learned world in three continents; and his tact and 
kindliness had done much to keep it free from those 
bickerings arid dissensions which have proved fatal to 
many Associations of the same kind. Last, but not least, 
his ready pencil had always been at the disposal of all 
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who wished to illustrate their papers by cuts, diagrams, 
or maps, and his thorough knowledge o£ the technical pro- 
cesses of reproduction had made the Proceedings famous 
for the care and finish of their outward appearance. 

His place was in many respects worthily filled by the 
appointment of Dr. Nash. Mr. Walter Nash was, like 
Mr. Hylands, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, in 
the management of which he had lately taken part, and 
in his capacity as a medical man he had travelled much 
in the East, where he had proved himself a most diligent 
collector of antiquities. Hence he brought to the Society 
an expert knowledge of the smaller and more portable 
monuments which was of the greatest use to it. Above 
all, he had made himself a past master in the art of 
photography, by no means as common or as perfect 
sixteen years ago as it is to-day, and his skill in this 
respect and in the preparation of lantern-slides caused 
the papers and Proceedings to be illustrated with a 
richness and a fulness that improved even on the efforts 
of his predecessor. He followed, too, the example 
generously set by Mr. Rylands in refusing after two or 
three years to accept the salary allotted to the post, and 
he introduced a rigid economy into the Society’s methods 
which is largely responsible for the fact that to the last it 
remained not only free from debt but was able to keep its 
yearly expenditure well within its income. Shortly after 
his appointment, the tie between the Society and the 
Museum was renewed by the election of Dr. Leonard 
King, Mr. H. R. Hall, Mr. Campbell Thompson, and 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, all of them of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian Department, and they were from that time 
frequent contributors to its Proceedings. Such ripe and 
finished scholars as Professor Burkitt and Dr. Langdon 
also contributed freely to the Society’s publications, and 
among other notable papers about this time were those 
by Mr. A. J. Butler on the identity of the “Mukawkis” 
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who is supposed to have betrayed Christian Egypt under 
Heraclius to the Mahommedans, the profusely illustrated 
description of scarabs belonging to Mr. John Ward and to 
Mr. Willoughby Fraser, and an inquiry into the best 
mode of transliterating Egyptian, which produced replies 
from nearly every Egyptian scholar in Europe, Mr. Hall 
also gave to the Society ' the good news of the discovery 
by Professor Naville of the Eleventh Dynasty temple at 
Deir-el-Bahari, at which he had worked with the late 
Mr. Ayrton. All these papers owed much to their 
illustrations, and it was largely due to Dr. Nash’s 
unwearying patience in photographing and making slides 
that the present writer was able to work out a hint of 
Sir Gaston Maspero and to collect and publish a more or 
less complete series of the carved slates which form the 
earliest pictorial records of Egypt and perhaps of civiliza- 
tion itself, of the ivory wands used for magical purposes 
under the Middle Empire, and of other similar objects 
which have been since made use of by many English and 
foreign writers on Egyptology. 1 

Thus the Society continued for several years without 
any apparent sign of decay or falling off in its activities. 
The number of subscribers remained up to 1914 at about 
400, and the finances of the Society were made even 
more secure than before by legacies from two of its 
earliest members, 2 and by the ready help afforded in every 
emergency by Mr. Walter Morrison. Yet gradually it 
became more and more difficult to find suitable candidates 
for election, and the number of those attending the 
monthly meetings began to fall off. This was no doubt 

1 The papers here mentioned received for the most part special 
mention in the Council’s animal reports. For others at least equally 
good the reader is referred to the excellent indexes to the Transactions 
and to vols. i-xx and xxi-xxx of the Proceedings respectively. It is 
much to be hoped that the series may be fitly closed by an index to 
vols. xxx-xl, prepared like the others by Hr. Nash. 

2 The Rev. Charles Marshall and Mr. F, D. Mocatta. 

JJLAS. 1919. 


3 
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due in part to the fact that the age of sensational 
discoveries seemed past, and that the great advance made 
in scientific and systematic excavation generally inclined 
the excavator to reserve .the account of what he had 
discovered for more elaborate and detailed description 
than could be given in a semi-popular lecture lasting 
not longer than an hour. Another reason was doubtless 
to be found in the far greater number of periodicals 
dealing with such matters then appearing than was the 
case when the Society was founded. Thus, to take only 
two instances, Professor Garstang’s discovery of the 
Sun-temple at Meroe was first described in the Annals 
of Archeology published by the University of Liverpool, 
and Professor Naville’s finding of the Pool of Osiris at 
Abydos in the Journal of Egyptian Archceology published 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund, neither of which 
publications was in existence a few years earlier. Yet 
perhaps the greatest cause of this lack of interest in the 
meetings was the advance of archaeology itself towards 
the dignity of a science, which forced upon the writers of 
papers an attention to philological and other details 
which were not calculated, when read aloud, to arrest 
and hold the attention of a general audience. Certain it 
is that when, for instance, the President returned from 
the East, brimful of the work he had seen in Asia, 
or Nubia, or when Mr. (now Captain) Campbell 
Thompson lectured to the Society upon the folklore that 
lie had collected while attending the British Museum’s 
excavations at Nineveh or Jerablus, they had no reason 
to complain of lack of an audience. 

Thus matters stood when the War broke out, which 
transformed most of our institutions. Before it had 
lasted many weeks, the Secretary received notice of 
more than 100 withdrawals, which reduced its already 
attenuated membership by a fourth. Many of these 
withdrawals came from enemy countries, nearly all the 
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University and other public libraries in North Germany 
and Austria having been constant subscribers to its 
Proceedings from the start, while the older type of 
German Professor had shown himself in many cases a true 
friend to the Society, to which some of them had belonged 
almost since its birth. Others were from English members 
who had, as has been said, gradually ceased to take an 
active interest in its operations, and were therefore only 
waiting for an opportunity to reduce their list of sub- 
scriptions. Even then it was hoped that the Society might 
continue to carry on, although with maimed rites, until the 
War, which many of us confidently expected would be 
short if sharp, was over. But as the struggle proceeded 
blow after blow fell upon it. First, every one of the 
younger members, and many even of those who were no 
longer young, were in turn called away either to military 
service or to some form of war work which left them 
little time to devote to the study of antiquity. Then the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, who had taken part of its 
house in Great Russell Street off its hands ever since 
its incorporation, and had thereby relieved it of the 
greater part of its liability for the rent, signified their 
wish to discontinue the tenancy. Finally, the health of 
Dr. Nash, who had kept the Society together since 
Mr. Rylands’ retirement in 1902, gave way altogether, 
and his colleagues were confronted with the task of 
finding new tenants for two-thirds of the house and 
a new volunteer Secretary for a Society which had 
already lost, either permanently or temporarily, the 
greater part of its more active members. 

What followed is probably already known to most, if 
not all, who read this. During Dr. Birchs Presidency, 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology had received overtures 
for amalgamation from the Royal Asiatic Society, of 
which Sir Henry Rawlinson was then the presiding genius; 
but the negotiations failed through Sir Henry s not seeing 
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always eye to eye with the authorities of the British 
Museum, where he was then working on the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia. Later, when Mr. Rylands 
first thought of retiring from the Secretaryship, a 
deputation consisting of Professor Sayce, Mr. Rylands, 
and the writer, who had succeeded Mr. Gwynne as 
Hon. Foreign Secretary in 1901, waited upon the Royal 
Asiatic Society to see whether the negotiations thus 
broken off could not be renewed. The matter again fell 
through, mainly from the view taken by the Council 
of the Royal Asiatic Society that the affair was not 
urgent. The third attempt was more successful, and the 
amalgamation desired was carried out on the terms of 
which every member of both Societies has been informed. 
Luckily the generosity of past members of the Society of 
Biblical Archgeology and the strict and rigid economy 
practised by its successive Secretaries had enabled them 
to accumulate a small reserve fund against contingencies, 
which, with the proceeds of the sale of its lease, furniture, 
and the obsolete parts of its library, have enabled it to 
transfer to the Asiatic Society a handsome sum which 
should help to repair the damage that the War has caused 
to its finances ; and most of the members remaining 
in the Society of Biblical Archeology after the four 
terrible years of the War have since come over to 
Albemarle Street. Let us hope that here they will 
be able not only to preserve the memory, but to continue 
the activities which have distinguished the work of the 
defunct Society for a period of nearly half a century. 1 

1 Among other good works of the Society may be specially mentioned 
the fount of Hittite characters drawn by Mr. Rylands, and the new 
Coptic types introduced by it. 
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FOUR ASSYRIOLOGICAL ROTES 

By S. LANGUOR 

1 . The Identification of the Name d - Tagtug 
OUMERO-BABYLONTAN myths and legends were rich 
^ in tales of prehistoric rulers, heroes who became the 
subjects of epics, poems, and cults. Consecutive and 
intensive study of Cuneiform inscriptions has revealed 
a vast structure of ancient Sumerian hero-worship upon 
which was erected their extensive theological and ethical 
literature. Of the kings of the first legendary dynasty 
at Kish, Etana, a one-time shepherd, became the hero of 
a fine poem, preserved only in Semitic, known as The 
Legend of Etana, him who essayed to mount to heaven 
on the wings of an eagle in quest of the u plant of child- 
bearing Dumuzi, the hunter, king in a legendary 
dynasty of Erech, was deified and became the dying god 
of Sumerian religion. Gilgamish, a king of the same 
dynasty, became the national hero of Sumer and Akkad, 
about whom arose endless stories of the chase and the 
epic of “ He that hath seen all things ”, or the so-called 
Epic of Gilgamish. Ziudsuddu, last of the ten legendary 
kings before the flood, became the famous survivor of the 
Flood in both Sumerian and Accadian poems of the 
Deluge. About Adapa, a seafaring sage of Eridu, was 
told one of the versions of the fall of man. 

All of these old culture names have long been known 
in our Assyriological studies and have, in fact, become 
permanent possessions of general mythology. The dis- 
covery of another name of this stalwart class of literary 
and mythical figures was, in fact, unexpected by any 
Assyriologist ; for we had supposed that our extensive 
knowledge of Sumerian, Babylonian, and Assyrian 
literature at least placed in our hands the major legends 
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of their religion and, more or less completely, the most 
important of their literary productions. Certainly we 
could not surmise that a great culture hero who figured 
in Sumerian poetry and in Assyrian grammatical texts as 
a deified man, risen from the humble rank of a weaver 
and fuller, remained unknown to us. 

In 1915 the writer published the large six-column 
Sumerian tablet of Nippur, in which a hitherto unknown 
figure came upon the scene of legend and poetry. 1 Here 
in the first column of the reverse appeared one Tag-tug, 
a deified man, in this poem a gardener, with whom Enki, 
the god of wisdom and mysteries, converses and prescribes 
to him which plants he may eat from in the garden. The 
writer saw in this deified Tag-tug the man who, according 
to Sumerian tradition, brought upon mankind the loss of 
eternal life. In 1916 the writer found, on a tablet in 
Philadelphia, another legend in Sumerian from the same 
collection, this same dingir Tag-tug, the deified Tag-tug, 
referred to as the founder of civilization, personification 
of beneficent rulership. 2 The writer even then did not 
realize the important place which this new demi-god held 
in Babylonian religion. But in the Revue $ Assyriologie, 
vol. xv, 193-4 (1918), Professor Scheil, of the Academie 
Framjaise, published an extract from a late Babylonian 
grammatical text in which this name dingir Tag-tug is 
explained. 3 Now it is obvious that a name of this kind 
which figures in a grammatical text must have been one 
of utmost importance. Grammatical texts admit explan- 
ations of the names of Gilgamish and Ziudsuddu also. 
ScheiPs discovery then led me to recall a similar gram- 
matical text of the British Museum which had been 
unexplained and which turns out to be a long comment 

1 The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood, and the Fall of Man, 
Philadelphia, 1915. French edition and revised text in press. 

2 See the Expository Times, February, 1918, pp. 218-21. 

3 The discovery was communicated to me privately in July, 1918, by 
Pere Scheil. 
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on this name. I therefore discuss the Paris and the 
London tablets in that order here. 

The Seheil tablet has the following entries: — 

1. tu-ku : : ma-ha-su sa (i.e. subdti) 

2. yy : £ : pn~zu(J)-il kt l * u NAD (i.e. irki) 

3. ut-iu : : >~>f 

These signs are written in the cursive Babylonian 
script which I have transcribed into ordinary Assyrian 
characters. 

The Sumerian word tag , which is explained in the 
second column of lines 1 and 2 above, means mahasu ia 
subdti, to beat clothing, to full, to laundry, and puzti & 
is . u ir&i to whiten or clean a bed. The word tag has here 
the dialectic pronunciation tukib. The classical pro- 
nunciation was probably tag , and the name of our hero 
was Tag -tug, the fuller, the laundryman, “ the beater of 
clothing. 5 ' His name was also pronounced Tuhu-tng, or 
Tuk-tug. My original transcription of this name was 
therefore correct. In the Assyrian language mdhisu is 
a word for fuller, and we can only conclude with Seheil 
that Tag -tug , like so many other culture heroes, rose from 
one of the humble walks of life. 

Now, before we discuss the all-important statement in 
line 3 above, I shall call attention to a broken passage in 
a grammatical text of the British Museum published by 
Mr. R. Campbell Thompson. 1 This passage is to be 
restored after the Paris tablet as follows : — 



We have here the sign tug written within the sign tag 
instead of after it, a well-known method of writing two 
signs which occur constantly in combination. The scribe 
explains this new compound in the usual way : . “ Sign 
where tukul (i.e. tug ) has been placed in Suvidu (i.e. tag). 


1 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum, 
vol. xii, pi. 24ct, 65. 
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This new compound TAG + TUG has of course the same 
meaning as tag-tug, to full, to laundry clothes. Line 3 
of the citation from the Scheil tablet says that TA G + TU G , 
when employed in the name dingir TAG + TUG, was 
pronounced uttu. 

We are thus enabled to explain another grammatical 
text of the Neo-Babylonian period, also from the British 
Museum. 1 Here we have the following explanation of 
the name a *Tag-tug : — 

1. (ut4u) TAG + TUG: &-TAG + TUG 

2. (uttu) a 'Zadim : ff 

3. (uttu) * RAT : ff 

4. (uttu) d -Ki$ib : ff 

5. (uttu) d -8d-bar : ff 

6. (uttu) d - US-bar : ff 

7. (uttu) SIT : oni-nu-tum 

In this list the name d ‘ Tag -tug has, in lines 1-6, six 
explanations. 

Line 1 agrees with the Paris text, telling us that this 
name was pronounced Uttu. Line 2 identifies him as 
a jeweller, or silversmith ; the mdim , or silversmith, 
became a hero and was deified. Line 3 identifies him 
with the fuller; JRAT(zu~m) = kasdru, to scrub, laundry, 
C.T. 12, 18, 39. The ordinary word for fuller is hdsiru . 
Line 4 identifies him with the duptsar or scribe, “the god 
of the seal.” Line 5 identifies him with the sd-bar , that 
is probably §apurussi, he of wisdom, the judge, counsellor. 2 

Line 6 identifies him with the usparn or weaver. 

* Line 7 is more difficult to explain. Here the sign SI r T= 
mindtum , number. When this sign has the meaning 
“number ” it has the value §iti , sit, to count, but it seems 

1 Rm. 2, 588, rev. col. ii, last section, published by Meissner, 
Supplement zu den Assyrischen Wortcrbuchern, pi. 25. A much better 
copy of this important section is’given by T. J. Meek, American Journal 
of Semitic Languages , vol. xxxi, 287. 

2 The same title is applied to Enlil and explained by sa purussf, 
QT. 24, 39, 5, 
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to have been read uttu. The tablet is broken away here, 
but u\ t-tu almost certainly stood as a gloss at the beginning 
of line 7. 

The main fact to be disengaged from this syllabary is 
that Tag-tug the fuller was also regarded as a jeweller, 
a laundry man, a scribe, a wise man, and a weaver. The 
epithets in lines 3 and 6 agree with the original meaning 
of tag -tug, or tuku-tug, i.e. “beater of clothing 5 ', fuller. 
But whatever his epithet, whether as jeweller, scribe, 
weaver, etc., he is always called Uttu. Obviously uttu 
cannot mean fuller, jeweller, scribe, judge, and weaver. 
This name must have been given to Tag-tug in all his 
aspects for some extraneous reason which had no relation 
to philology. The only explanation that appears possible 
to the writer is that this hero was identified with the 
famous Uta-napistim, Semitic translation of Zi-ud<Zi-ud- 
sud-du , the survivor of the Flood. The Semitic form of 
this name was originally Utta-napistim-arik , long is the 
breath of life. This was probably abbreviated to Utta 
and then inflected in the nominative Uttu. The same 
process of abbreviation is seen in the name cl 'Gi{s)-bil-ga - 
mis, which appears in early versions of the Epic of 
Gilgamish as d 'Gi§, simply. 

2. ApSASU , A KIND OF WlLD CATTLE 

Delitzsch, in the fifth edition of his Assyrischc 
Lesestuche, p. 30, gave two lexicographical entries 
which were new, and no reference accompanies the 
statement. The entries are : &b-za-za = apsasu and 
sal db-za-za = apsasitu. Since the first element of this 
Sumerian word db means “ wild ox 5J , we have at least 
some indication of its meaning. The loan-word apsastl 
occurs also in C.T. 22, 48, 6 in the list of animals sabitunn 
kid, apsasu , nimru panther. For another list, cf. 
Babyloniaca , ii, pi. ii, 31-3, imvieru lamb, ab-za-za, 
aribu raven. A king is addressed as Ab-za-za, Historical 
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and Religious Texts , p. 25, 6, hence an animal noted for 
its strength and beauty. The female of this animal 
appears apparently as a domestic animal in a text of the 
Sargonic period, Barton, Sumerian Business Documents, 
No. 21, db-za-za-tion , a loan-word which came into 
Semitic before the nisbeh ending ai was added to this 
class of words in Semitic. 

3. IR = ZU'TV , SWEAT 

Holma, in Orientalische Literatilr Zeiiung , 1911, 385, 
by restoring C.T. 11, 24, 25 from B.M. 93070 (C.T. 12, 32) 
obtained the result i~ri : IR : zu--tum. The augmented 
form ir-ta — zu’tu was known. That this restoration was 
correct is proven by Scheil’s new medical text. Revue 
d* Assyriologie, xiv, 121, and passages cited by that 
scholar on p. 130. Scheil translated IR correctly 
without identifying the Sumerian IR with Semitic zuHu. 
The passage in his text Obv. 20 NE u IR clearly means 
ummu 'll zu’tu, heat and sweat, as SED u IR in 
Boissier, Documents Assyriens , 20, 7 means kussu u zu’tu, 
chill and sweat. 

4. ABA = NAMABU, BLAZE, SHINE 

The ideogram UD-DU ordinarily employed for asil , go 
forth, by long association with dt Babbar UD-DU , going 
forth of the sun, finally came to mean namdru ummi, 
breaking of the day. In this sense UD-DU was read ara , 
as we know from C.T. 12, 7a 2, ara : UD-DU : namrn, 
bright. In other words a Sumerian root ara , shine, be 
bright, is established. The root occurs also in the form 
ar in an unpublished text, Nippur 8384, 1, ni-gal ctr 
blazing in splendour. The gunufied form of UD-DU , 
i.e. DUL-DU , has all the meanings of the simple form. 
Consequently we may assume ara : DUL-DU : namaru. 
This is probably the explanation of the passage in Revue 
$ Assyriologie, xiv, 123 22 ind-Su DUL-DU-a , i.e, 

namrd , his eyes shine. 
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LABOUR SONGS IN INDIA 

By W. COLDSTREAM 

A LATE issue of the Times contained an article on 
Labour action songs, giving illustrations. I give 
below two of the chants which are, or used to be, droned 
out by the palki-bearers on the Simla-Bilaspur and the 
Dalhousie-Pathankot road The railway and Tonga 
have now nearly made them a thing of the past. The 
palki or palanquin is carried by four bearers who shoulder 
the pole running through the vehicle, two men in front 
and two behind. 

The chants are doggerel couplets in the language of 
these hills : the first line of the couplet is droned out by 
the men in front, and the second line, in answer, by those 
behind. 

The drone, or moan (for they get pretty tired and 
breathless at the end of their 4 miles, though they are 
well accustomed to the task $tnd go easily) acts as a not 
unpleasant lullaby to the somnolent traveller on his night 
journey. The dak, or succession of relays of the palki- 
bearers, is “ laid ” by an avant-courier (sarbar&h), in fixed 
stages of 4 to 6 miles. At each stage there is a dak 
chaftdhri, who calls out and keeps ready the required 
number of bearers. 

The first line of each couplet describes the road or 
obstacles, for the information of the bearers behind 
(who see nothing with the bulk of the palki in front of 
them). The second line, or refrain, is either a pious 
ejaculation, or a curse on the impious, or a prayer for the 
traveller inside. 
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I. Refrains droned out by the pallci-bearers (Kakdrs or 
Jtnwars) on the Pathanlcot and Dalhonsie Road , 
1887 . Taken down from the lips of the palki- 

bearers. 

1. Paira chaila. 

Pir pahila. 

There is mud at your feet. 

The Pir (holy Father) is first. 

2. Thokar paire. 

Naukar mata de. 

There is something in the road to make you trip. 

I am servant of the mother (the Goddess Devi). 

8. Pair chalta. 

Chale sum 1 ka. 

The foot slips. 

Let the foot of the impious man slip. 

4. Kati paire. 

Sum ko phansi. 

There is wood (a fallen branch or board) at our feet. 

Let the impious man be hanged. 

5. Paire loton. 

Lote paji. 

There is a rolling stone at our feet. 

Let the silly fellow roll over. 

6. Am pMre. 

Phunk parwa ki dhari. 

There are split mangoes 2 on the road. 

Burn the beard of the parwd. 

7. Dhamka pairi. 

Dam Dd,ta*ka. 

A place where the foot goes down (a depression). 

The Lord (Data Ganj Bakhsh is a favourite saint of the 
Moslems) gives us our breath. 

1 Sum was described to me as the man who gives no alms. 

2 Euphemism for horse-dung. 
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8. Bhawen Mai. 

TaL 

There is dirt on the left. 

Avoid it. 

9. Moti chiu\ 

HAzir Huzur. 

Big grit or pebbles (very trying to the feet). 

The Lord is present (to help us). 

10. Jalnir. 

Dhan Khfiwja Pir. 

Here is water. 

The grace of Pir KhwAja (will help ns). 

11. Jlwe 3 ore. 

Jug, jug tore. 

Let the pair (of bearers) live (i.e. flourish). 

Yea, even for ages. 

II. Song , or drone (“ Hungctraf from hdngna ( Panjabi ) 
to moan or mutter) of the palki-beavers on the Simla - 
Bilaspur Road. Picked up from the lips of the 
palld-bearers } 1889 . 

1. Paunde jamrn. 

Pawe sum p&pi lea sir. 

The ground here goes low, descends. 

Let the head of the impious sinner lie low. 

2. Charhe charMi. 

K&khsha kare Baghbatti mai. 

Go up the ascent. 

May Mother Baghbati preserve us. 

B. Pheti gad. 

Sum pApi ki ehhati par chhad. 

A stone in the way. 

Let it down on the chest of the impious sinner. 

4. Moti chur ghanna. 

Papi ki chh&ti kit chdr. 

There is lots of rough gravel. 

The gravel of the breast of a sinner. 
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5. Kankar dagMdfc 
DAta ka vadde pun&r. 

Treacherous stones. 

May the master’s family be increased (DAt&= “ master 
here, the traveller in the palki). 

6. Jal bkte 

D&ta ke vadde pur&r. 

Water to cross. 

May the master’s family be increased. 

7. Jhamb ag&ssi'. 

Sum ke gal phtei. 

There is a branch in the way. 

May the impious fellow’s throat be strangled. 

8. Chikri ehaumtea. 

Sat Give ki tea. 

There is mud as in the (four months of) the rains. * 

Trust in the true Guru. 

9. Thokrari par pag dhy&n. 

Naukar m&lak&n da sabdMn. 

Take care of your footsteps, not to trip. 

Let the servants of the master be comforted (?). 

10. Phirri girri ke &n&. 

Milli gilli ke j*ina. 

Turn round as you come along. 

Step all together (used when going round a corner). 



THE RETIREMENT OE THE HONORARY LIBRARIAN 


Members of the Society will learn with great regret that 
the Honorary Librarian, 0. Codrington, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., 
has decided to retire from this office, which he has held 
from the year 1891. The Library is largely consulted, 
but few can be aware of the nature and extent of the 
Librarian’s work, covering so wide a field of studies and 
dealing with MSS. and prints in many Oriental languages 
and scripts. Dr. Codrington has devoted his whole time 
to the ordering of the Society’s ample collections, and in 
addition to the lists of acquisitions regularly published in 
the Journal, has arranged for the publication of special 
catalogues, of which the most extensive is the catalogue 
of our Sanskrit MSS. by Professor Wintemitz, issued in 
1902. He himself compiled the catalogue of the Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish MSS., and by dint of much research 
in the archives he succeeded in drawing up a list of the 
Society’s possessions, together with the names of the 
donors. 

It is known also that Dr. Codrington has had a large 
share in the general affairs of the Society, and on more 
than one occasion has undertaken the duties of the 
Secretary for a considerable period. His advice, backed 
by a special intimacy with the matters coming up for con- 
sideration, has always had weight with the Council, while 
in the dispatch of current business the officers have been 
supported by his constant presence and direction. During 
the interregnum of the past year, he also bore for some 
months the burden of editing the J ournal. 

Dr. Codrington may carry with him into his well-earned 
rest the assurance that his services are appreciated by the 
Society and his help gratefully remembered by those who 
have worked with him. 


F. W. T. 
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FONDATION DE GOEJE 
Communication 

1. Le Conseil de la Fondation, n'ayant subi aucun 
changement depuis le mois de novembre, 1917, est compost 
comme suit : MM. 0. Snouck Hurgronje (president), M. Th. 
Houtsma, T. J. De Boer, K. Ivuiper, et C. Van Vollenhoven 
(s6cr6taire-tresorier). 

2. Sont encore disponibles un certain nombre d'exem- 
plaires des trois ouvrages publics par la Fondation. La 
vente de ces ouvrages se fait chez lediteur E. J. Brill a 
Leyde, au profit de* la Fondation: No. 1, Reproduction 
photograpliique du manuscrit de Leyde de la Hamasah 
d’al-Bulituri (1909), au prix de 96 florins hollandais ; 
No. 2, le Ivitab el-F&khir d’al-Mufaddal, publie par 
C. A. Storey (1915), au prix de 6 florins; No. 3, 
Streitsclirift des Gazali gegen die B&tinijja-Sekte, par 
I. Goldziher (1916), au prix de 4,50' florins. 

3. Le Conseil espere que la publication de Pouvrage de 
M. C. Van Arendonk sur les origines de la dynastie 
Zaidite du Yemen, annonc^e depuis deux ans, mais 
retardee par des eirconstances imprevues, aura lieu dans 
peu de temps. 

4. Le Conseil publiera ensuite deux autres ouvrages : 
“ Bar Hebraeus’ Book of the Dove, together with some 
chapters of his Ethikon,” par M. A. J. Wensinck, et une 
etude de M. I. Goldziher sur l’histoire de l’interpretation 
du Qoran (Edition augmentee des conferences tenues par 
hauteur a Uppsala en 1913). 

Novembre, 101S. 

NOTICE 

The Modern Language Research Association, whose 
object is to bring about correspondence, collaboration, and 
mutual help between students of modem languages, will 
welcome application for membership from students of the 
living languages of India and the East generally. 
Application should be made to E. Allison Peers, Esq., 
The Old School House, Felsted, Essex. 
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THE WORK OP SIR M. AUREL STEIN KC.LE. 
PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS NOTICED 
India 

1892. Rdjataranginv , ed. of Sanskrit text. 

1900, RdjatarangmZ, annotated transh, 2 vols., 4to 
(Constable, Westminster). 

1905. Archceological Survey Progress Report. 

Central Asia 
First Expedition 

1903. Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan , 1 vol., 8vo (Unwin). 

1907. Ancient Khotan , 2 vols., 4to (Clarendon Press). 

1908. Mountain Panoramas , foolscap fol. (Roy. Geogr. 

Soc.). 

Second Expedition 

1912. Ruins of Desert Cathay , 2 vols., large 8vo 
(Macmillan). 

In preparation, Serindia , the scientific account of the 
second expedition. 

Third Expedition 

1917. A Third Journey of Exploration , etc., in Ind. 

Ant^vol. xlvi(19l7), June-November inclusive 
Reprinted from Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc.). 

Many years have elapsed since Stein and I first met, 
and ever since that uncertain date we have maintained 
occasional correspondence, sometimes taking the form of 
collaboration in minor matters. My latest letter from 
him, dated June 7, 1918, includes the following passage: — 

“ I have been hard at work since the winter on completing 
Serindia , and the text is now getting near the end. Since 
the end of May I have regained my beloved mountain top, 
11,000 feet above the sea, where I have done most of my big 
writing tasks before. It is delightfully peaceful and cool up 
jras. 1910. 4 
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here. I enclose a little photo showing my own ridge. At 
Srinagar, too, I had a good working time, but the winter was 
long, and, of course, even far away one feels what it means 
living through a tragic chapter of history. May it end well! 
. . . Chavannes’ death has been a terrible blow to me . . . 
who among Orientalists could have been less spared than he ? ” 

It is a pleasure to me to comply with the request of our 
Honorary Secretary and supply for the Journal a summary 
appreciation of Stein's manifold activities. 

Most people find the Indian Institute at Oxford a fairly 
quiet place, but it was too noisy for Stein,- who hurried 
away from it to bury himself in the wilds of Devonshire 
in order to work in peace. He is never really happy until 
he is perched on his “ beloved mountain top” in Kashmir, 
far from the madding crowd and alone with the sublimities 
of nature. In that atmosphere he is at his best. 

Stein is still a comparatively young man, 56 years of 
age, and if the fates are kind we may expect from him 
many years more of brilliant research. Even if he should 
not feel equal to further toilsome exploration in deserts 
and mountains, the material already collected by him is 
enough to furnish work for scores of scholars during 
scores of lives. Stein began his Asiatic studies at an early 
age, and was only 21 when he became Ph.D. in 1883. 
During the thirty-five years since that date his labours 
have been incessant, covering an enormous territorial 
space and countless centuries of time. He has held 
several hard-worked official appointments in India, and 
yet has always been able to find leisure for research. 
His linguistic equipment in Iranian, Sanskrit! c, and 
numerous other tongues is unusually adequate, while he is 
almost peculiar in combining with the erudition of the 
armchair scholar all the active qualities and technical 
knowledge which are indispensable to the successful 
explorer. A reviewer has summed up the exceptional 
combination of gifts possessed by Stein in the words : 
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u In the combination of romantic adventure with scientific 
precision Dr. Stein is a worthy successor to his famous 
countrymen, Csoma Corosi, Leitner, and Yambery. He 
has the advantage over them, no doubt, in philological 
training. The Government of India is fortunate in 
commanding the services of so eminent a master in the 
modern profession of archaeological cum geographical 
exploration.” His interest in geographical science, fitly 
honoured by the Royal Geographical Society, is as keen 
as his flair for unearthing the relies of the forgotten past 
from the rubbish heaps of Chinese Turkestan. His 
researches have added immensely to the world’s store of 
knowledge concerning the geography of the almost 
inaccessible regions of the Pamirs and the mountain 
ranges and other features of the country to the north 
of the Himalaya. The details of his geographical 
discoveries lie outside the circle of my special studies, 
and I shall not attempt to appraise their exact value, 
which is highly appreciated by expert judges. A little- 
known work of his published by the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1908 may be mentioned. It is a foolscap folio 
volume entitled Mountain Panoramas from the Pamirs 
and Kwen Lun , photographed and annotated by M. A. 
Stein. The Kwen Lun is the range of mountains to the 
south of Khotan. The panoramic views, taken from a 
great distance with the aid of special instruments, are not 
only beautiful and interesting, but precious to the scientific 
geographer. 

With such inadequate recognition of Stein’s achieve- 
ments as a geographer and surveyor, I pass to fields more 
within the range of my knowledge and studies. 

India 

One of my most treasured possessions is a presentation 
copy of the annotated version of the Iidjatarahginl of 
Kalhana, the historian of Kashmir, who wrote in the 
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twelfth century. Stein’s monumental translation, pub- 
lished in two massive volumes in 1900, had been preceded 
in 1892 by a critical edition of the text based on the 
codex archetypus secured in 1889. That edition is, 
I understand, all that such a work ought to be. Much 
personal use entitles me to speak with authority of the 
excellence of the annotated translation, with its supple- 
mentary essays. The book is an encyclopaedia of Kashmir 
lore. Although the political history of the valley and 
surrounding territories had little influence upon the course 
of general Indian history, the cultural results of the forms 
of civilization developed in Kashmir have been immense. 
They might, indeed, form the subject of a large volume. 

An interesting and well - illustrated Archaeological 
Survey Progress Report for 1904-5, recording the results 
of a tour in the N.W. Frontier Province, includes a survey 
of the Mahaban mountain, long supposed to be the Aornos 
so prominently mentioned in the accounts of Alexander’s 
campaign in the hills. Stein’s investigations proved 
conclusively that Mahaban cannot possibly be Aornos. 
All other attempts at identification having broken down 
previously, the position of Aornos remains unknown. 
Stein was rather inclined to regard the Greek story of 
the siege as a romance, although he admits the possibility 
of discovering the True position higher up the Indus, 
where Sir Bindon Blood would place it, perhaps near 
Baio, which is beyond the sharp bend above Kotkai. 
A bend adjoining the place is required because the Indus 
washed the southern face of the stronghold. I cannot 
accept the suggestion that the Greek story may be 
a romantic invention ; but, unfortunately, our relations 
with the local tribes are such that the solution of the 
problem is likely to be long deferred. 

Central Asia 

I now pass from India to Stein’s famous expeditions 
into Central Asia. The compilation of my notes has been 
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rendered easier by the help of a collection of reviews and 
newspaper cuttings kindly supplied by Mrs. Hoernle. 
I may take this opportunity of recording my deep personal 
regret at the loss of Dr. Hoernle, who died on November 12, 
1918. He devoted ungrudging labour to the elucidation 
of tho Stein collections. His death, following that of 
Chavannes, seriously interferes with the working up of 
the huge mass of material gathered by Stein. 

First Expedition to Chinese Turkestan , 1900-1 . — 
In 1897 the idea of archaeological work about Khotan was 
suggested by examination or consideration of various 
manuscripts and other curious odds and ends which had 
been brought in from that region by treasure-seekers and 
sold to European collectors. With the help of Lord Curzon, 
then Governor-General of India, and other influential 
persons, the plan of an expedition was worked out during 
1898 and 1899, the requisite funds on an economical but 
sufficient scale being provided. The explorer reached 
Khotan on October 10, 1900, and spent about seven 
months in the territory. He returned to London via the 
Trans-Caspian Railway, receiving much kind help from 
the Russian authorities, and bringing with him twelve 
areat cases full of manuscripts and miscellaneous 
antiquities, which disclosed a new world to the scholars 
of Europe. A few weeks of hard work at the British 
Museum sufficed to open the cases and make a preliminary 
arrangement of their multifarious contents. Stein then 
went back to India and resumed his duties in the 
Education Department. 

A brief account of the expedition first appeared in an 
official publication, a thin quarto issued by the King’s 
printers in 1901, and entitled Preliminary Jteport of 
ct Journey of Archaeological and Topographical Explora- 
tion in Chinese Turkestan , with a map and good 
photographic plates. 

That volume was followed in 1903 by a substantial 
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octavo, entitled Sand-buriecl Rains of Khotan , a Personal 
Narrative , published by Unwin. The book, which gives 
an extremely interesting, if somewhat diffuse, narrative of 
the expedition, was favourably received and attracted 
much attention. The most entertaining part of it is the 
chapter describing the inquiry which resulted in the full 
confession of the scamp, Islam Akhun, who had deceived 
the very elect by his daring forgeries of manuscripts and 
block-books in “unknown scripts”, which had cost 
eminent scholars many hours of futile labour. I will not 
reopen old sores by recalling their names. The forger, 
who was proud of his profitable skill, explained in detail 
the methods of manufacture, and was kind enough to 
present Stein with one of the wooden blocks employed 
in printing his inventions. 

u How much more proud would he have felt if he could but 
have seen, as I did a few months later, the line morocco bindings 
with which a number of his block-printed forgeries had been 
honoured in a great European library ! ” 

Some of the products of his factory are now deposited 
in the “ forgery ” section of the Manuscript Department 
of the British Museum. The exposure of Islam Akhun 
was by no means the least of the valuable fruits gathered 
by tlxe expedition. The guilty rascal had the impudence 
to ask Stein to take him to Europe in his service. The 
book contains a portrait of Islam Akhun. 

The detailed scientific account of the same expedition, 
published in 1907 under the title Ancient Khotan , is 
a magnificent work in two large quarto volumes. I had 
the privilege of reading a proof for the author. The 
volume of text reprints a considerable part of Sand-buried 
Ruins of Khotan, The appendices contain contributions 
by eminent specialists. A mutilated Judaeo ~ Persian 
document, edited by Professor Margoliouth, and dating 
from the early part of the eighth century after Christ, 
is of special interest as being “the earliest document in 
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modern Persian of any sort” The writer was a dealer 
in sheep and his letter relates to his business. It is 
written on paper. The separate volume of 119 plates, 
of which some are coloured, includes a fine map of the 
Khotan territory. 

Stein's investigations were followed by several expedi- 
tions organized by France, Germany, and Japan, which 
added largely to his results, but of those foreign efforts 
this is not the place to speak. The surprising discoveries 
made by Stein alone would suffice to supply material for 
endless articles. The success won by the first brief 
expedition in the Khotan territory to the south of the 
Taklamakan Desert, the Gobi of old maps, whetted the 
appetite of both the explorer and the learned public, so 
that no long time elapsed before a second expedition was 
arranged to cover new ground as well as to re-examine 
the old. 

Second Expedition, from May, 1906 ,to December , 1908 , — 
The preliminary results of the extended second venture 
are presented in two thick octavo volumes under the title 
Ruins of Desert Cathay , Personal Narrative of Explora- 
tions in Central Asia and Westernmost China, 1912, 
well illustrated. It is convenient to borrow the language 
of a competent reviewer printed in the Westminster 
Gazette of March 30, 1912; — 

“ Dr. Stein was absent from India rather more than two and 
a half years (May, 1906- December, 1908). In the interval he 
traversed vast stretches of country from the unexplored passes 
of Afghan Wakhan and the Pamirs to far within the borders of 
Western China. He carried on excavations under trying con- 
ditions in remote ruined sites north and south of the Tarim 
desert, and in the Lop-Nor region. . . . 

“ The book is a fascinating one, rich in philological, archeo- 
logical, and geographical interest. . . . Some of the art treasures 
recovered by him have been made known to the public at the 
Festival of Empire exhibition, and quite a company of savants 
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has been enlisted in the study of the varied trouvailles. The 
volumes are, however, more than a record of discovery, although 
the discoveries include MSS. in many languages, specimens of 
quasi-Byzantine art from the Chinese border, ethnographical 
measurements, and a new Great Wall. They are replete with 
observations of men and manners. . . . 

“ Dr. Stein has a remarkable command of English. At times 
we may be conscious, no doubt, of excessive detail regarding 
plans, previsions, verification, and so forth. But we cannot 
resist a thrill in reading the cumulative account of the art, so 
livingly based upon the Greek, as it emerges from the sands of 
Lop-Nor, or the strange observation of the sentry track made by 
the feet of Chinese soldiers along their wall 2,000 years ago. 
We sympathise with the author in the mishap resulting from 
his final adventure among the mountains. We smile, perhaps 
a little grimly, as Dr. Stein himself seems to do, in reading of 
the delicate management whereby the childlike Chinese custodian, 
whose photograph is not withheld, was parted from his library 
of priceless MSS. and paintings. Barely has a priest been so 
deeply betrayed by his patron saint.” 

I hope that I may be pardoned for also ‘ c conveying” 
a short extract from the Times review dated March 7, 
1912 : — 

u Some idea of the services which Mr. Stein has conferred 
upon historical, archeological, and philological science may be 
gathered from the fact that, in addition to an enormous amount 
of topographical work for the Indian Survey Department, his 
harvest of ancient manuscripts and records comprises some 
14,000 documents, in about a dozen scripts and languages (some 
unknown) ; enough, in fact, to occupy the labours of a large 
staff of Orientalists for years to come. Many of these relics are 
evidently of exceptional interest and value, notably those which 
come from that rich storehouse, the walled-in rock chamber of 
the Grotto of the Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang, where they 
had lain, undisturbed by man and unharmed by time, during 
nine centuries. These include the oldest existing specimens of 
Chinese Buddhist pictorial art ; block-printed texts dating from 
the ninth century ; a Sanscrit MS. on palm leaves of the fourth 
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century ; Kunic - Turki, Tibetan, and Manichean writings ; 
illuminated temple scrolls, banners, and ex-votos on silk and 
brocade, all miraculously preserved for their predestined resting 
place in the British Museum: Amongst other remarkable 
discoveries was the finding, in the rubbish-heap of a lonely 
watch-tower ruin, of the ancient Chinese “ Limes ”, a script of 
Aramaic origin, written on paper, and dating from the first 
century. Of the finding of this document Mr. Stein observes 
that ‘ it seemed as if three civilizations, from the East, West, 
and South, had combined to leave their written traces at this 
lonely watch station in the desert, and with them to demonstrate 
also the earliest writing materials \ The same locality yielded 
a beautifully written and perfectly preserved tablet, containing 
the first chapter of a lexicographical Chinese work of the first 
century a.d., which is declared by M. Chavanncs to he the 
earliest authentic specimen of a Chinese text. A striking proof 
this of the extraordinarily preservative power of the desert soil 
and climate.” 

It is impossible to give, by mere words, any idea of the 
richness of the collections brought to England. The 
wonderful silk pictures which were on exhibition at 
the British Museum some years ago must be seen to be 
appreciated. The coloured reproductions in the book, 
although excellent in their way, are far from being as 
impressive as the originals, which, it is hoped, may be 
again on view before long. The whole book is full of 
marvels discovered in the country to the north of the 
desert as well as in that to the south. In the course 
of his return journey Stein suffered severe injury from 
frost-bite, but nothing could damp his enthusiasm. As 
soon as possible he started on his third and most extended 
adventure of exploration. 

Third Expedition^ from July 31, 1913 , to March , 1916. 
— On this occasion Stein succeeded in approaching the 
Pamirs by a hitherto unexplored route through the Dard 
countries of Darel and Yasin. Starting from Srinagar in 
Kashmir on July 31, he had crossed by September 5 no 
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less than fifteen passes, ranging in height from 10,000 
to 17,400 feet, a wonderful feat of endurance and 
mountaineering skill. He notes that 

“ fully thirty miles from the nearest traceable bed of the 
Yarkand Eiver, a small belt of eroded ground displayed on its 
surface abundant remains of the Stone Age, proving occupation 
by a Palaeolithic settlement of what is now absolutely lifeless 
desert. Neolithic arrow-heads turned up on similar ground 
nearer to Chok-tagh 

Truly, the story of mankind is a long one. 

On January 8, 1914, after passing through the Khotan 
territory, the explorer reached the small oasis called 
Charkhlik, “representing Marco Polo's ‘City of Lop J ”. 
At Mi ran, two marches further east, Stein succeeded in 
the troublesome task of removing intact and packing an 
“interesting frescoed dado with its cycle of youthful 
figures”. Still further east, at Lou-lan, on the ancient 
route of the Chinese silk trade, the explorer struck 
“a series of large grave pits which yielded a rich anti- 
quarian haul in bewildering confusion The relics dated 
from the time of the Early Han Dynasty, beginning about 
the close of the second century b.c. “ There was no time 
then to exaniine the wealth of beautiful designs and 
colours making a feast for my eyes.” The discovery 
“ opened up a new and fascinating chapter in the history 
of textile art. It will take years to read it in full 
clearness”. Indications suggested that “the interval 
separating the latest Neolithic period in Lou-lan from the 
advent of the Chinese may not have been a very long 
one”. Still further east quantities of Chinese copper 
coins and bronze arrow-heads of Han times marked the 
course of the ancient track, and testified to “ the magnitude 
of the traffic which had once moved through these barren 
solitudes”. Space fails to follow the’ adventure farther 
to the east and then to the north of the great desert, 
Stein was back again at Kashgar on May 81, 1915, 
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On July 6 he marched westwards and so made his way 
to the Russian territories on the Oxus. During the first 
half of September Stein was busy with plentiful anti- 
quarian and anthropometric work ” in Wakhan, and, as 
an extra, with collecting specimens of a new Pamir 
dialect, called Ishkashmi, one of seven such Iranian 
tongues now known to exist. On October 22 the 
traveller reached Samarkand. 

From Russian Turkestan the unwearied traveller made 
a dash into Persia, reaching Meshed (Mashhad) on 
November 4. Thence he plunged into Seistan, and on 
a hill called Koh-i Khwaja discovered the remains of 
a large Buddhist monastery, 

4 ‘the first ever traced on Iranian soil. Hidden behind later 
masonry there came to light remarkable fresco remains, dating 
back undoubtedly to the Sassanian period [a.d. 226-64 lj. Wall 
paintings, of a distinctly Hellenistic style and probably older, 
were found on the wall of a gallery below the high terrace 
bearing the main shrine. Protected in a similar way from the 
ravages of man and atmospheric moisture they had unfortunately 
suffered much from white ants. The importance of these 
pictorial relics, which I managed to remove safely in spite of 
various difficulties, is great. They illustrate for the first time 
in situ the Iranian link of the chain which, long surmised by 
conjecture, connects the Grmco-Buddhist art of the extreme 
north-west of India with the Buddhist art of Central Asia and 
the Far East. This connexion was reflected with equal clearness 
by the architectural features of the ruins, which were also of 
great interest.” 

When writing in 1911 I had recorded the observation 
that “ it is evident that the Turkistan paintings range 
over a long time, and that, when their sequence shall have 
been worked out, much light will he thrown upon the 
development of the pictorial art of Asia, including India”. 
That proposition is doubtless true, but we must now take 
into consideration the unexpected frescoes in Seistan as 
well. The tour in Seistan was of the nature of a 
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reconnaissance, and had to be hurried too much to allow 
of much exploration in detail. The traveller found “an 
abundant archaeological harvest literally on the surface ”, 
the objects including prehistoric pottery, neolithic imple- 
ments, and relics of the bronze age. He also traced a line 
of ancient watch-stations, which reminded him of the 
great fortifications on the western frontier of China. 

At the beginning of February, 1916, Stein set out on 
his return journey to India, travelling by the Seistan- 
Nushki trade-route, and keeping his eyes open. After 
the middle of March he returned to his starting-point 
Srinagar in Kashmir, having been absent for nearly two 
years and eight months, during which he marched nearly 
11,000 miles. t His spoils consisted of 182 cases from 
Turkestan and twelve from Seistan. 

Thus ended the third and probably the most important 
Of Stein’s wonderful expeditions. But at present hardly 
anything is known about its results. Serindia , the big 
book intended to supply a scientific account of the achieve- 
ments of the second expedition, seems to be still far from 
publication, and it is obvious that we must wait patiently 
for a long time before we learn much of the discoveries 
made from 1913 to 1916. 

The mass of material brought home from all the three 
expeditions is so enormous that it may be said that work 
on it will never be finished. When the explorations of 
persons employed by foreign authorities are also brought 
into consideration, the amount of labour needed to deduce 
coherent expositions of the whole is appalling to think of. 
Scores of experts may work at the hundreds of cases for 
generations without exhausting the subject. 

Chinese Turkestan is of special interest as being the 
meeting-place of four distinct civilizations, Indian, Persian, 
Chinese, and Hellenistic, from, say, the third century B.c. 
to the ninth century after Christ. Khotan, Kashmir, and 
Tibet were closely linked together by cultural bonds, and 
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the Buddhist art of China and Japan is derived from the 
Hellenistic art of Gandhara through Khotan. Political 
and religious history receives equal illumination, while the 
subsidiary science of numismatics has been enriched by 
a multitude of novel facts. The linguistic discoveries are 
of such astonishing richness that it is impossible to extend 
this article by any attempt to notice them. Perhaps 
Sir George Grierson may find leisure to give some account 
of the new knowledge gained. 

The expeditions enable us to realize the ancient state 
of Chinese Turkestan in every minute detail of domestic, 
business, and military life for several centuries. Anybody 
who looks at the pictures in any of Stein’s books or visits 
the collections in the British Museum will understand 
what is meant. Words would be useless to give any idea 
of the richness and significance of the collections. 

Stein always works at high pressure, whether in the 
field or in the study, and gets through an astonishing 
amount of literary work of high quality. The only 
adverse criticism to which it is exposed is that his books 
exhibit a cei'tain diffuseness and would sometimes he 
improved by reduction in bulk. But he has never had 
time to do much pruning, and all his publications are 
fascinating as they stand. Nobody else living, except the 
fellow-workers in the same field to whom allusion has 
been made, has enjoyed such opportunities for astonishing 
discoveries on a huge scale, and it may well be doubted if 
any rival can equal Sir M. A. Stein in his treatment of his 
only too copious material. 

Vincent A. Smith. 


THE PANJAB HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
A Correction 

My statement (ante, Journal for 1918, p. 660) that the 
Society was established by Sir John Marshall and the 
staff of the Panjab University is not perfectly accurate. 
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Professor Dr. J. Vogel, of the University of Leiden, 
informs me by letter dated November 23, 1918, that the 
Society was founded on October 1, 1910, by himself, then 
officiating as Director-General of Archaeology, Mr. J. E. 
Thompson, C.I.E., and Mr. Woolner, Registrar of the 
Panjab University, with twelve other gentlemen. At 
that date Sir John Marshall was on furlough. He joined 
as soon as possible, and gave the young society valuable 
support. The first general meeting of the society was 
held on December 27, in the same year. • 

V. A. S. 


“ ANGLO-INDIAN ”= EURASIAN 

Most people have been accustomed to use the term 
“ Anglo-Indian ” to denote the class of persons of British 
nationality who reside in India for a considerable time 
as members of the public services, or as non-officials for 
commercial or other purposes. Using the term in that 
sense we speak of “Anglo-Indian society”, “literature”, 
and so forth. 

The decision of the Government of India some years 
ago to employ officially the term “Anglo-Indian ” instead 
of “ Eurasian ” to denote the considerable body of people 
of mixed blood, usually descended from an European 
father and an Indian mother, came as a shock to established 
usage. That feeling of shock is forcibly expressed by 
Mr. William Archer in his interesting book India and 
the Future (Hutchinson, 1917) in these words : — 

“ By ‘ Anglo-Indian * I mean Anglo-Indian, not Eurasian. 
The attempt to divert to a new and inappropriate use a word so 
thoroughly established in the English language can lead to 
nothing but confusion.’ 7 

The present official signification of the term “Anglo- 
Indian”, however, is not “new”, as Mr. Archer and most 
people suppose it to be. It was used in the sense 
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now given to it so far "back as 1826 by Sir John Malcolm, 
who wrote : — 

“ Anglo -Indians 

The descendants of Europeans by native mothers, usually 
termed half-castes, or Anglo-Indians, if they do not form a part 
of the English community in India, are closely allied to it. ... 
We can look to no period when the Anglo-Indians, as a body, 
are likely to form any dangerous ties with the Mahomedan or 
Hindu part of the community. . . . The real consequence of 
the Anglo-Indians, in the eyes of the natives and their own, 
arises chiefly from their connection with Europeans. . . . 
Strong objections have been taken to the measure of allowing 
the Anglo-Indians to hold lands .” — Political History , ii, 
pp. 260-4. 

The employment of the depreciatory term “half-caste” 
should be sedulously avoided. The word “ Eurasian ”, 
although inoffensive in form, seems to he disliked by the 
class to which it is applied, and it is clear that the revival 
of Malcolm’s sense of the term “Anglo-Indian” was 
intended to soothe a ruffled sense of self-respect. But 
the fact remains that the ambiguity noted by Mr. Archer 
is inconvenient, and the general public will be slow to 
adopt the official terminology. I am not prepared to 
suggest any better alternative. 

V. A. S. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 
I. Talmudic = Assyrian epeki. 

There occurs in the Talmudic literature the phrase 
the meaning of which is “I have no desire (to)”, 
“I do not wish (to)”, “I have nothing to do (with)”. 
The etymology of is not known. The suggestions 
to be found in the dictionaries (see Levy, Neuhebr, u. 
Chald. Worterbueh, s.v., and Jastrow, A Dictionary of 
the Targumim, etc,, s.v.) are impossible. 

I submit that we have in this word the Aramaic 
equivalent of the Assyrian verb epe$u } “to do, to make.” 

would mean literally “it is not my doing more 
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fully “I have nothing to do (with it)”. “I have 
nothing to do (with it),” which easily assumes the 
meaning of “I do not wish”, “ I do not desire to”, 
gives excellent sense in all the Talmudic and Midrashic 
passages in which 'BPSN ^ occurs. 

Samuel Daiciies. 


Correction in Book-notice, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, July and October, 1918, p. 631 : — 

Owing to two of the printers’ characters having fallen 
out at the ends of the third and second lines from below, 
the translation of the Babylonian tablet there given is 
somewhat confused. I therefore repeat it here : — 

“A field, as much as there is, a field of sesame and 
grain, the field of Hadi-wamer-Samas, Rammanu-sarri-ili 
and Hadi-wamer-$amas have hired from Hadi-wamer- 
Samas, the lord of the field, as a (field of) partnership, 
for a a year.” 

Portions of a phrase omitted in compiling the Book- 
notice have also been inserted. 

Correction in the JRAS. for October, 1917 : — 
p. 731, in the last line but one of the Translation, for 
“As we would not disobey thee”, read “So as not to 
disobey (?) thee”. 

pp. 732-3, strike out “ In all probability ”, etc., to the 
end of the paragraph. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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Folklore in the Old Testament : Studies in 
Comparative Religion, Legend, and Law.. By 
Sir James George Frazer. 3 vols. Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd. 1918. £1 175. 6& net. 

Personally it gives me great pleasure to find the 
folklore in the Old Testament systematically examined, 
and still greater pleasure to find that the examiner is 
Sir James Frazer. He has, indeed, given us here three 
volumes of some 1,700 pages, ci'ammed, as one might have 
expected, with valuable facts and illuminating comparisons, 
and with suggestions enough to keep the thoughtful 
thinking for a long while. 

His work does not, however, pretend to be a complete 
encyclopaedia of the folklore to be found in the Old 
Testament. In fact, such very important points as tf the 
sacrifice of the firstborn, the law of the uncleanness of 
women, and the custom of the scapegoat ” have been 
deliberately left out of his present purview, because 
Sir James has already dealt with them elsewhere. His 
plan in this book is his well-known one of taking up 
certain definite problems and proceeding to investigate 
them by the comparative method in great detail, some- 
times making suggestions as to the true selection from 
the resulting deductions, and sometimes leaving the 
problems open for the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
Perhaps, as there is still so much left out, the work, as in 
previous cases, will he much expanded at some future 
time. Let us hope so. 

Although uncompromising in his statement of the 
evidence of the survivals of savagery locked up in the 
phraseology and statements of the Old Testament, 
Sir James has unbounded admiration for the “higher 
jras. 1919. 5 
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side of the Hebrew genius which has manifested itself in 
a spiritual religion and a pure morality, and of which the 
Old Testament is the imperishable monument An 
admiration which leads him to ask: “ in what other volume 
shall we find, side by side with that melancholy record 
[the annals of savagery and superstition], psalmists who 
poured forth their sweet and solemn strains of meditative 
piety in the solitude of the hills or in the green pastures 
and beside still waters ; prophets who lit up their beatific 
visions of a blissful future with the glow of an impassioned 
imagination; historians who bequeathed to distant ages 
the scenes of a remote past embalmed for ever in the 
amber of a pellucid style ?” Without in any way wishing 
to detract from the glories of the brighter side of the 
Old Testament records or to belittle the splendour of the 
translations into our own language, I would suggest to 
Sir James that if he were to apply his comparative method 
to the sacred literature of other Semitic races and of other 
Indo-European races as developed in the East, he would 
find that much of what is quoted above can be said of 
“other volumes”. There is a reason why the Yedic 
hymns, the Pahlavi gathccs , the Pali texts, and those of 
the Qur’&n have liad and still have such a hold on the 
people who believe in them ; and that reason may be 
expressed very much in the terms used by Sir James 
of the Old Testament. Years ago I knew a fine old 
Muhammadan Sirdar in the Punjab, who made a point of 
calling on me periodically to explain that if I would only 
digest his selections from his sacred writers I could not 
fail to perceive the superiority of the Muhammadan moral 
teachings over the Christian, I knew later on a Burmese 
Sayadaw, head of a monastery, who explained that it was 
useless to try and convert Buddhists to Christianity as 
the Christians had no new moral lesson to teach the 
Buddhists. I have heard highly educated Hindus say 
the same thing, and Parsees who were puzzled at the 
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Christian assumption of a superior moral teaching. There 
must be a reason for all this, and it seems to be that in 
all high civilization religious ritual is leavened by folklore 
and religious philosophy by a high morality. The two 
go side by side and together are a phenomenon of a stage 
or stages of human mental culture, though each has 
usually a separate historical development. Hence, each 
can he studied by itself, and the study of the folklore in 
a faith need not encroach on that of its philosophy. The 
study of both is essential to the proper understanding of 
the mental attitude at any given period of the people 
holding the faith, and the comparative method is in both 
cases <£ the instrument for the detection of savagery under 
civilization Hence the value of volumes such as these 
under notice. 

The first problem that Sir James tackles is the Old 
Testament story of the Creation of Man, very properly 
pointing out that the first and second chapters of Genesis 
are incompatible, and contain, in fact, a record of two 
separate accounts that had been handed down in Hebrew 
tradition. One of these stories is much older than the 
other ; the older being “ folklore ” and the newer a 
priestly version of the folklore, a modification of it 
adapted to current ideas of propriety. God the Creator 
in the older version is highly anthropomorphic, much 
more so than in the newer : and it may be pointed out 
here that we have lately had much evidence during the 
great European war that the Jeho viatic, i.e. highly 
anthropomorphic, view of God has by no means even now 
died out among Christians of superior civilization. With 
many the conception of God is as full of “folklore” 
as ever. 

After going into cosmogonic tales from all parts of the 
world and during all times known to us, Sir James 
suggests no solution, perhaps wisely. We are all mentally 
the product of our forbears and environment, and as full 
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of prejudices as ever they were, so it is safest to leave the 
question open. The position is summed up thus : “ The 
foregoing examples may serve to illustrate two very 
different views which primitive man has taken of his own 
origin. They may be distinguished as the theory of 
creation and the theory of ■ evolution. According to the 
one the human race was fashioned in its present form 
by a great artificer, whether a god or a hero ; according 
to the other, it was evolved by a natural process out of 
lower forms of animal or even vegetable life. Roughly 
speaking, these two theories still divide the civilized 
world between them. The partisans of each can appeal 
in support of their view to a large consensus of opinion ; 
and if truth were to be decided by weighing the one 
consensus against the other, with Genesis in one scale 

. . V 

and The Origin of Species in the other, it might perhaps 
he found, when the scales were finally trimmed, that the 
balance hung very even between creation and evolution.” 
In the existing conditions of belief and argument it is 
perhaps best to follow Sir James in his wisdom, and leave 
this tremendous question where he has left it. 

The next great question tackled is the Fall of Man. 
Sir James has grappled with this matter in a manner 
that frankly rouses my admiration. He writes of the 
Biblical story : “ We may suppose that in the original 
form of the narrative there were two trees, a Tree of Life 
and a Tree of Death, and that man was allowed to eat of 
the Tree of Life, but forbidden to eat of the Tree of 
Death; ” And that probably the intention of the Creator 
was “to confer immortality on His creature, man, and was 
only frustrated in His amiable intention by the cunning 
of the serpent. In the original narrative the serpent's 
motive for beguiling the woman was probably to cheat 
men of the boon of immortality and confer it on the 
serpents, which are commonly supposed to' be immortal, 
because they cast their skins and thereby renew their 
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youth 5 ’. Finally, Sir James regards “the story of the 
Fall of Man in its original form as an explanation of the 
origin of death All this sets him exploring folktales 
gathered round immortality and death and the serpent, 
which he collects under the Story of the Perverted 
Message to account for the origin of death — the belief 
“ that God at one time purposed to make mankind 
immortal, but that the benevolent scheme miscarried 
through no fault of the messenger to whom He entrusted 
the gospel message”. He then goes on to the Story of 
the Oast Skin to account for immortality, especially of the 
serpent, and thirdly to a composite story of both the 
foregoing ideas. Thus the Story of the Fall of Man 
arose out of “savage” attempts to explain the phenomenon 
of death and the belief in immortality. 

The author then passes on to the Mark of Cain. 
Whatever it was, he discards the solution that it was 
a tribal mark, tattooed and other, and shows by analogy 
that it was to protect the murderer in his wanderings 
from the scene of the spilt blood which “polluteth the 
land: and no expiation can be made for the land for the 
blood that is shed therein, but by the blood of him that 
shed it”. In his conclusion on this point Sir James 
points out in a line passage how the superstitions which 
caused the fear of uncovered blood shown in the Biblical 
narrative of the murder of Abel “ may have served 
a useful purpose in the evolution of morality by rein- 
forcing the sanctity of human life 

The bulk of the first volume is taken up with an 
examination of the Story of the Great Flood. Sir James 
goes into the almost universal stories of a deluge at great 
length, and seems to arrive at what appears to me to he 
a sensible conclusion, that there is “ no reason to think 
that any diluvial tradition is older than a few thousand 
years”, and that such as exist are due to recollections of 
some terrible local calamity, or “ are not legendary but 
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purely mythical : they describe catastrophes that never 
occurred. They are examples of that class of mythical 
tales which, with Sir Edward Tylor, we may call myths of 
observation, since they are suggested by a true observa- 
tion of nature, but are incorrect in their interpretation of 
it ”, e.g. the observation of marine fossils found on 
mountains or in other places remote from the sea. The 
Hebrew story is derived from a Babylonian or rather 
Sumerian source, and cannot be the origin of all the great 
flood stories of the world. It is very pleasing to find in 
going over the many tales quoted by Sir James Frazer, 
that he is quite wide awake to the danger of mistaking 
a missionary's description of the Biblical narrative dished 
up in “ native ” form for a genuine folktale. 

We are then taken to the Tower of Babel and the many 
attempts to account for and find out the origin of the 
diversity of tongues, which in this case do not predicate 
much intelligence of observation on the part of “the folk”. 

With this subject Sir James leaves the early ages of 
the world or general history according to the ancient 
Hebrews, and passes to the particular legends of their 
own race. He is hardly less interesting here, commencing 
with the Covenant of Abraham and its bearing on the 
ratification of agreements, and going on to the heirship of 
Jacob and the very wide subject of ultimogeniture and 
its causes, including the supposititious Jus Primes Noctis , 
which is carefully explained and gone into. 

The heirship of Jacob as the youngest son involves, in 
the story of the kid-skins and the deception of his father 
(which is explained as arising out of scholastic necessity 
to interpret a fact in entire divergence from the current 
custom of primogeniture), a reminiscence of the legal 
fiction of a new birth on changing social status, through 
a ritual in which sacrificial skins formed a part. 

Jacob is the subject of much folk-legend — his dream, 
the heavenly ladder and the sacred stone* his meeting 
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with Rachel at the well and the Jewish custom of the 
watering of the flocks; and his bursting into tears on 
kissing Rachel there, alluding to the widespread custom, 
well known to Sir James and incidentally to the present 
writer, of weeping as a salutation. His marriage to two 
sisters, who were his cross-cousins, gives rise to a most 
interesting series of age-wide and world-wide inquiries 
into many connected customs, leading to the valuable 
conclusion “that marriages like that of Jacob have been 
and still are practised in many different parts of the 
world. In maiTying his cross-cousins, the daughters of 
his mother's brother, in wedding the elder sister before 
the younger, and in serving his father-in-law for a term 
of years for each of his wives, the patriarch conformed to 
customs which are fully recognized and strictly observed 
by many races ", affirming that “ the portraiture of 
manners in Jacob's biography is no mere fancy picture, 
but drawn from the life 

The story of Jacob and the mandrakes alludes to the 
very widely-spread nostrum for procuring sons by eating 
fruit, among many other methods, and it is interesting to 
find Rachel and Leah fully acquainted with it, though 
Sir James does not bring out this side of the story. The 
Covenant of the Cairn leads Sir J ames, after an amusing 
account of Jacob’s flight with his wives and his father-in- 
law’s goods, to expatiate on the setting up of a cairn to 
mark their ultimate reconciliation, on the principle of 
sympathetic magic— the stones giving stability to the 
contract — still in practice in Syria. Jacob’s all-night 
wrestle with the angel at the ford of the Jab bo k is 
explained as a reminiscence of a story of a struggle with 
the river god or spirit till the break of day, a common 
form of folktale and source of custom. 

The stories of the Patriarchs are wound up by that of 
Joseph’s divining cup hidden in Benjamin s sack, and to 
the folklore connected with such cups. 
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Passing on to the later times of the Judges and the 
Kings we arrive at the national history of Israel, with 
the great figure of Moses, a copious source of legend and 
story. It begins with his exposure in the ark of bulrushes, 
which leads Sir James to remark that this is true folklore, 
with many parallels in the legends of striking personalities 
of old time, perhaps due to a reminiscence of a water 
ordeal to test legitimacy. 

The story of the Passage through the Red Sea is 
illustrated by similar exploits of Alexander the Great 
and Scipio the Younger at' Carthage, which have a natural 
and a legendary aspect. Of the Waters of Meribah 
Sir James has not much to say, though he quotes a 
parallel from the Celebes. Let us hope as time goes on 
that he may collect more. 

Passing by the chapters on the story of Gideon’s men, 
whom he selected by their mode of drinking water, and 
Jotham’s Fable of the Trees, which both show the acuteness 
of Sir James Frazer’s eye for folktale pai-allels, we come 
to the important legend of Samson and Delilah and 
the widespread belief in the virtue that lies in the 
hair. The story of David and Abigail yields a rich 
chapter on the Bundle of Life (“ the soul of my lord 
shall be bound in the bundle of life with the Lord 
thy God”) and the worldwide belief in the External 
Soul. Then comes the pathetic visit of Saul in perplexity 
and apprehension to the Witch of Endor, the ghost-seer, 
and the old-world, and for that matter new-world, belief 
in spirit medicines, followed by David’s sin in taking 
a census of his people, which is referred to sheer super- 
stition equally widespread. But may it not have some 
reference to the almost universal Eastern idea of the 
Evil Eye punishing pride of possession. ? In the legend 
of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, any one versed in 
Eastern legend and story will be reminded of many 
old acquaintances in her riddles, and no doubt Sir James 
will in due course bring this fact into prominence. 
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A consideration of the three officials at the Temple 
at Jerusalem, called the Keepers of the Threshold, opens 
up a valuable disquisition on the superstition of the 
sanctity of the threshold, which Sir James attributes to 
the spirits that are supposed to haunt it. This is 
followed by a short hut most interesting chapter on the 
Bird-sanctuary. The author quotes the opening verse 
of the 84th Psalm: “ How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
0 Lord of Hosts ! . . . the sparrow hath found her an 
house and the swallow a nest for herself/’ A far-off 
echo of this idea may be found in the family motto of the 
present writer, taken from this very verse in its older 
Latin form when it was the 83rd Psalm — “ Templa quam 
dilecta (tua, Domine virtutum) ” — which, besides the pun 
on the name, refers, as I understand, to the old blazon 
of two bars each charged with three martlets, with 
a ^ martlet (the footless swift, itself a “folklore” bird) 
for the crest. Another bird legend — that of Elijah and 
the ravens — gives rise to an inquiry leading up to the idea 
of kinship between man and beasts and birds of prey (such 
as the raven) which batten on human corpses, apparently 
as part of the general idea of sympathetic magic. 

An illuminating chapter on the sacred oaks and 
terebinths of Palestine leads up to another on the High 
Places of Israel with their oaks or terebinths and sacred 
pillars and poles. 

The analogy between the Hebrew word for ff widow ” 
and the word for "dumb” leads Sir James to an 
important series of remarks on the silence imposed on 
widows by many peoples, though he has a caution at the 
end of them against building theories on “ doubtful 
etymologies ”, even if accepted by high authority. 

Perhaps the shortest of all the chapters is that on 
Jonah and the Whale, and I cannot help regretting that 
this great stumbling-block of the Old Testament has not 
been gone into more fully by comparison with available 
folklore. 
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This part o£ the book winds up with the story of 
Jehovah and the Lions, which gives rise to an important 
discussion of the ethical standard of “ Jehovah, the God 
of the land ”, well worth study. 

Sir James Frazer concludes his studies of some of the 
folklore in the early books of the Bible by an inquiry 
into a few points of the Law, which he introduces by 
a chapter of great value on the Place of the Law in 
Jewish Iffistory. Especially, to my mind, he does well to 
lay stress on the distinction between legislation and 
codification. This is an all-important point to bear in 
mind in studying the primitive law of any people. 
Codified oral law was real law and custom and obeyed 1 
reported legislation not necessarily so. The late King of 
Burma, Thibaw, was a scholarly man, very “learned in 
the Law ” as understood by the Buddhists, and delighted 
im issuing edicts containing the loftiest sentiments 
couched in quite beautiful language, which were dutifully 
accepted by his courtiers — but, then, no one ever dreamt 
of carrying them out. 

In his notices of a few of the precepts of the ancient 
Jewish law Sir James naturally confines himself to those 
which reflect the folklore of the time. The first point he 
takes is the tenth of the original ritual version of the 
Ten Commandments— “ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk ” — a stumbling-block to critics of all times. 
And yet it was looked on as a most important law. 
Sir James examines the question at great length to show 
that it may probably be referred to sympathetic magic, 
based, in the interests of the milch animals of a pastoral 
people, on the sympathy between a mother animal and 
its milk. 

The old Hebrew law of boring the ear of a slave who 
refused to go free is gone into at still greater length to 
show that it was the result of primitive logic : £ ‘ you can 
show your control of a man by the simple process of 
cutting his ear and drawing a few drops of his blood.” 
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In the useful chapter which follows this the well- 
known Hebrew custom of cutting the body and shearing 
the hair in mourning for the dead is fully discussed, with 
a view to showing that it persevered in spite of being 
directly forbidden by “the Law ”, because of the belief 
that it in some way gratified or benefited the dead, 
implying a previous “ propitiation or worship of the 
dead” 

The only trial by ordeal known to the Jewish Law, 
that of a suspected adulteress, by making her drink 
a “ bitter water ” which had been previously ceremonially 
cursed, leads to a long inquiry into the ordeal by poison, 
which is very old and widespread. The object of the 
curse was obviously to render the water poisonous, and 
its use among a civilized people is evidence of its 
antiquity as a survival of savagery. 

By the oldest Code embodied in the Pentateuch an ox 
that had gored a man or woman was judicially put to 
death, and Sir James shows that right up to modern 
times in civilized Europe the custom of judicial punish- , 
ment of animals that have injured or have been supposed 
to injure human beings arises out of the general savage 
law of blood revenge. 

And, finally, Sir James, with many illustrations, refers 
the golden bells in the fringe of the blue (violet) full- 
dress robe of the Jewish priest to the worldwide idea 
that the sound of bells frightens away evil spirits — an 
idea that has led to many poetical customs, of course 
quite differently explained by their followers, all the 
world over. 

Although I have thus gone at great apparent length 
through the whole of Sir James Frazer’s remarks and 
arguments, I cannot but feel that I have merely touched 
the fringe of them, and that his book itself hardly goes 
beyond the fringe of his mighty subject. Also I cannot 
help hoping that he has it in his mind to enlighten us 
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still further in his own inimitable way. He has so much 
of the imagination of the poet in him and so much of the 
poet's power of expression that he is able to bring before 
us with extraordinary vividness the scenes in which the 
old Hebrews* acted and the thoughts and emotions that 
prompted them to act. So much of both, indeed, has he 
that one hardly feels that one is encroaching on his good- 
nature in asking him for more, where so much more must 
surely be forthcoming. 

Should he be able to fall in with such wishes, may 
I suggest a point of inquiry well worth following up in 
the older parts of the Bible — the ancient commercial 
transactions in the days before coined money. There is 
no study I know that so closely brings home to one the 
daily life of a people at any given period of its civiliza- 
tion, and it is one also that can help us to guess at the 
stage of the civilization. Abraham bought the Cave of 
Machpelah with money (? silver) that he weighed out, and 
its value was assessed in terms of money — a transaction 
which has caused me to doubt that we have the story in 
its original form. Priond facie it does not fit in with one’s 
ideas of an early pastoral people. J oseph’s brethren carried 
“ bundles of money One would like to know more 
of this, though it was in point of time and place quite 
a possible occurrence. As one who has lived amongst 
a people — in their own opinion highly civilized, and no 
one could say they were not so in many senses — who had 
no coined money, and weighed and assessed all their 
bullion for every payment, I feel that a comparative 
study by an anthropologist of the pecuniary transactions 
of the- ancient Hebrews could not but prove of much 
value to the student of man and his ways and thoughts. 

R. C. Temple, 
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L’Art Gr^co-Bouddhique du Gandhara. Tome II, 

I. fascicule : Les Images. Par A. Foucher. Paris : 

Imprimerie Nationale. 1918. 

During the past few years a number of important 
works have appeared illustrating the Iconography of the 
Religions of the East, and especially of those which 
arose in India known as Buddhism and Hinduism, “or 
Brahmanism/' Among these those of M, Foucher stand 
out pre-eminently as excelling all their predecessors in 
the art of lucid exposition and in the systematic 
interpretation of the scenes represented in the early 
sculptures. In his great work L’Art Grdco-Bouddhique 
du Gandhara , of which the first volume was published in 
1905, he selected as his subject the elucidation of the 
numerous sculptures which have been discovered during 
the last seventy years in the countries anciently known as 
Gandhara and Udyana, included in the kingdoms of the 
Greek or Macedonian conquerors of Kabul and North-West 
India and of their “barbaric” successors. The appearance 
of this first volume marks an epoch in the study of this 
form of art, sprung from the contact between East and 
West, the earlier stages of which study are found in the 
period beginning with II. H. Wilson’s Aricma Antiqua, 
and ending with Dr. Burgess’s edition of Grunwedel’s 
Buddhist Art in India. 

M. Foucher’s work had a far wider scope than any of 
its predecessors, and included a systematic interpretation 
of the reliefs considered first with regard to their style 
and secondly with regard to their subjects. As regards 
subject it dealt first with the Legend of the Bodhisattva, 
examining the scenes in which the previous existences of 
the Buddha, comprised under the title of Jatakas, were 
illustrated. From these it passed to the descent of the 
Buddha to earth, his nativity, childhood, youth, and 
marriage. Then follow the scenes of his vocation, 
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renunciation, and illumination, followed by those dealing 
with his mission and " miracles. Finally, come those of 
his pari-nirvana and the events which followed his 
disappearance from the visible world, concluding with the 
partition of his relics. In ail these sections it is not too 
much to say that M. Foucher has shed a flood of light on 
every part of the subject, and lias shown that a complete 
pictorial history of the life and legend of the Buddha as 
understood in the first century b.c. and the early centuries 
of our era may be discovered in the Gandhara sculptures. 
At this point his first volume stopped, and students of the 
subject have been awaiting eagerly the appearance of the 
second volume, in which further important developments 
were confidently expected. 

After thirteen years we have received the first part of 
the second volume. From M. Foucher’ s preface we under- 
stand that the first proofs were dated in September, 19X3, 
and that it is to the outbreak of the Great War in the 
summer of 1914 that we must attribute the delay in 
publication. While working on this volume M. Foucher 
published several important essays on branches of the 
same subject, which have been translated into English by 
Miss L. A. Thomas and Dr. F. W. Thomas under the title 
of “ Beginnings of Buddhist Art ”, and appear in their 
English dress almost simultaneously with vol. ii of If Art 
Greco-Bouddhique du Gandhara. These essays should 
he read in connexion with the disquisitions in the volume 
now under consideration, especially those dealing with the 
Yakshas, Yajrapani, and the male and female deities 
considered by M. Foucher under the title of the 
“ Tutelary Pair”. 

M. Foucher deals here not so much with the s«cpnes 
themselves as with certain beings who frequently appear 
and reappear in them, and he regards these from the 
point of view of social position or caste. His theory is 
that the prototype of one group is to he found in the 
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lower castes of the Indian population, of another' in the 
middle castes, that is in the Taisyas of the ancient 
classification, while the highest group, comprising the 
Bodhisattvas and the higher gods, finds its origin in 
the kings and nobles of North-West India. He then 
considers certain beings who were outside and beyond 
all caste distinctions. First among these comes Buddha 
himself, then come the ascetics of various kinds, the 
Buddhist and Brahmanist devotees, the Jains, and others 
of a similar nature. We have therefore in this volume 
what may be called a cross-division of the subject, each 
class of beings being considered in a group irrespective of 
the scene in which it appears. These groups are dealt 
with under the following titles: “The Lower Castes” 
(ch. x), “The Middle Castes” (ch. xi), “The Highest 
Castes” (ch. xii), “Those outside Caste” (ch. xiii), under 
which is included a disquisition on the type of Buddha. 

Certain general questions are dealt with in the last 
chapter of the instalment now published (ch, xiv) under 
the title “ General Review of the Images 

In ch. x M. Foucher deals with the lower castes as 
represented in Gandhara sculpture under the following 
heads : — 

1. Pariahs and demons. 

2. Nagas and Supanias. 

3. Yaksas. 

4. Vajrapani. 

5. Women and fairies. 

In the first section we may perhaps regret the use 
of the term “ Pariah ” which belongs to the Hinduism -of 
South India, and never was and is not now used in 
North-West India. Nor does the position of the menial 
classes appear to have been so degraded as that occupied 
by the Paraiyans of the South, and the sculptures, as 
M. Foucher observes, do not give any support to the idea 
that such was the case. The menial and servile classes 
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are dealt with under this head as they existed in real life, 
and under the succeeding heads' as the typical forms 
, adopted for certain of the lower, grades of supernatural 
beings. Under the first head we have grooms, wrestlers, 
athletes, hired assassins, soldiers (or armed demons), 
ploughmen, grass-cutters, and the whole assembly of 
Yaksas and Yaksinis, those wild creatures of the woods 
and waters, oreads, nereids, or whatever we may call 
them, which play such a large part in Buddhist sculpture 
from Barahat or Sail chi onwards. 

M. Boucher now considers that in his vol. i he did not 
sufficiently recognize the importance in this respect of 
what he then styled “ decorative motifs”, and few will 
quarrel with him for the view he now takes, which throws 
much light on the subject. The type of the Yaksa is 
undoubtedly that adopted for the lower classes of human 
beings, and it may be permitted to a student of anthro- 
pology to go further, and to maintain that they represent 
those wild and shy races which still haunt the hills and 
forests of Central India, and we may presume were not 
unrepresented 2,000 years ago in the mountains round 
about Gandhara and in the jungles and reed-beds of the 
Indus, where a similar physical type may yet be found 
among some of -the hunting and fishing castes. The 
figures which we know under the names of centaurs, 
victories, tritons, atlantes, etc., are now all, with good 
reason, to he considered as Yaksas or their children. 

This leads up to the Nagas and their persecutors the 
Supar^as or Garudas. On this point M. Foucher develops 
the idea set forth in his first volume, and in previous 
works especially that of Grtinwedel and Burgess. The 
Nagas have their origin doubtless in some indigenous 
race, but this cannot be said of their enemies. Garuda, 
as M. Foucher notes, never assumed a human aspect in 
Gandhara art ; it was reserved for a more modern period, 
when he became the carrier of Vishnu, to give him 
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a human semblance ; only slightly suggesting his origin 
by a beak-like nose. Yet, as M. Foucher has noted, the 
eagle in his fig. 318 is wearing a turban and earrings, so 
the process of development may be considered to have 
commenced. I may note here that the scene of the 
carrying off of a Nagini by Garuda is represented in 
almost purely Greek style in an intaglio in my possession 
which strongly suggests the Rape of Ganymede as its 
origin. 

The most interesting and convincing essay under this 
chapter is that on the much vexed question of Vajrapani. 
The theory of M. Foucher, which he claims is a develop- 
ment of that of M. S. Oldenbourg (p. 48, a 1), identifies 
Vajrapani as an attendant on Buddha with the Yaksa 
already attached as a familiar spirit to all great 
personages, and on this wide, and as he says “ apparently 
solid ” foundation, he proposes to rebuild the identification 
of Vajrapani. He appears first, as an undoubted Yaksa, 
in attendance on Buddha as a faithful follower. In 
fig. 326, in which he waves a clicmvl, we have one of the 
best representations of him in this character (I recognize 
in this an old friend, as it was once in my own possession). 
That the original Vajrapani was considered to be a 
member of the Guhyaka clan of Yaksas is proved by 
quotations from the Lalita Vistara (p. 50). 

M. Foucher then proceeds to consider the great diversity 
of forms assumed by Vajrapani which have been the 
subject of so much discussion. He finds the origin of 
these multiform apparitions in the similar varieties already 
attributed to Yaksas in general, whose undecided type 
he shared. We find thus among the winged Atlantean 
figures so frequently found in Gandhara art exactly the 
same varieties as we find in the figures of Vajrapani. 
These are undoubtedly Yaksas, and appear sometimes as 
bearded men, at others as smooth-faced youths, and again 
as putti or Eros-like figures. The Greek tendencies of the 
JRAS. 1919 , 6 
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artists led them to give those indeterminate forms the 
appearance of Greek gods or demigods such as Hermes, 
Dionysus, Hercules, or Pan, but under all these disguises 
he remains a Yaksa. The one constant factor in his 
appearances is the thunderbolt which denotes the magic 
power of Buddha. M. Foucher does not deal with the 
speculations as to the ultimate origin of the idea of 
Vajrapani (such as that of Mrs. Spooner connecting it 
with the Fravashi of the Avesta), as he considers this 
beyond the scope of his work. In the same way his 
future developments in the later Mahayanist schools are 
not here dealt with. 

In ch. xi the subject is the representation of the middle 
classes, with whom are classed certain of the minor deities. 
The large group of donors, male and female, shows clearly 
the Indian and foreign types included among the human 
members of this class, and on his identification of these 
M. Foucher bases his argument for placing the minor 
divine beings in the same division. Among the numerous 
Indian figures appear others which from their costume we 
cannot do otherwise than consider as Scythians, either 
followers of the Kusan kings or perhaps sometimes the 
kings themselves. In one unidentified Jataka scene in 
the British Museum a bound figure is brought before 
a king of this type, and the standing figure 852, 
p. 93, holding a relic-vase (which has unfortunately 
lost its head), bears an extraordinary resemblance in 
attitude and costume to Kaniska himself as he appears 
on his coins and in his statues. This figure and 
others representing kings, even if “ barbaric ” rather 
than Greek or Indian in costume, should, it would seem, 
have been grouped with the upper rather than with the 
middle classes. The most interesting part of this chapter 
deals with the genius of wealth usually identified with 
Kuvera and with his consort Hariti, who are classed 
together as the “Tutelary Pair” M. Foucher maintains 
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that the genius of wealth, the consort of Hariti, is not 
Kuvera but his principal follower and general, Paficika, 
and he produces some passages from Indian and Chinese 
texts which seem to be decisive on this point. The lance 
borne by certain of the best-known figures of this 
personage he considers as a symbol of his military office. 
He finds an analogy to this lance-bearing figure, not in 
any of the Kusan kings, but in the figures of their 
generals, among whom lie classes the chief hitherto known 
to numismatists as Heraus or Miaus, whom he supposes to 
be a nameless Saka described as Hiau, that is the Yao or 
Yab-gau serving under the Kusan kings. He points out 
that the face of this chief bears a strong resemblance to 
that of the celebrated Lahore statue, of which his figures 
367 and 368 give a better representation than any as yet 
published. The resemblance is certainly strong, although 
the feeble effort of the engraver of the coin-die suffers 
much when compared with the work of the great artist of 
the Lahore statue. The theory is attractive and deserves 
the careful attention of numismatists. If 'we grant 
that the original genius of wealth was rather Pancika 
than Kuvera, it is none the less certain that Kuvera, in 
the later developments of Central Asia, Tibet, China, and 
Japan, borrowed the characteristics and attributes of his 
lieutenant, which, indeed, have been shared by the other 
three lokapalas. Here the martial attributes are most 
prominent, while in mediaeval India, Ceylon, and Java we 
find the genius of wealth undisguised with his money- 
bags, his purse, or his mongoose vomiting pearls. The 
subject is an extensive one, and M. Voucher’s arguments 
make a full consideration of the subject imperative on 
students of Buddhist iconography. 

In his study of Hariti, the consort in Gandhara art of 
the genius of wealth, M. Foucher does not make any new 
departure as to her identification, but supports the theory 
that she commenced her career as the goddess or demon 
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of smallpox, from which a natural development constituted 
her the protectress against that disease. Hence, instead 
of the infant-devouring ogress she became the benevolent 
good fairy who was the special friend of children, although 
her terrible aspect did not disappear altogether, as we may 
see in the boars tusks projecting from her mouth in the 
Sahr-i-Bahlol statue (ASL, 1911-12, fig. 16), and persists 
even now, with occasional reappearances even in Japan 
(p. 139). But the most important point in this study is 
the recognition in HaritI of the origin of the “ Buddhist 
Madonna”, Kwan-yin, now considered to be a female form 
of Avalokite^vara. 

The study of these figures is completed by a considera- 
tion of the reliefs, where they appear jointly seated side 
by side as a conjugal pair, sometimes in more or less 
amorous attitudes. In these groups HaritI often carries 
the classical cornucopice , as the goddess of plenty. 
M. Foucher recognizes the same two demigods in the 
repouss4 silver plate in the British Museum (fig. 390, and 
Archceologia , 1897, p. 534), and a consideration of the 
series of reliefs which he has brought together leads 
irresistibly to the belief that he is right in this attribution. 
Compare, for instance, the costume, the buskins or 
stockings of figs. 387 and 389 with those of the drunken 
divinity of the silver plate, whose wine-sldn, as M. Foucher 
observes, seems to be a development of Pahcika’s money- 
bag. Finally, we come to the evidence derived from the 
coins of the Parthian, Saka, and Kusan kings where 
M. Foucher finds representations of both Pahcika and 
HaritI among the coins of these rulers. It is impossible 
here to deal fully with this argument, which deserves full 
and careful examination. It is sufficient to observe that 
a good primA facie case has been made out for the 
identification. Indeed, on a coin of Azes (Whitehead's 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Lahore Museum , i, pi. xi, 
217), both Pahcika and HaritI are recognized on the 
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obverse and reverse of the same coin under the guise of 
Hermes and Demeter ; and in the god and goddess standing 
side by side on a coin of Azilises (pi. xiii, 334, of the same 
collection), as well as in the well-known coin of Zeionises, 
where a goddess of the city type is crowning the king, 
M. Foucher thinks that perhaps we may find the same 
tutelary pair under an easily penetrated alias. Even if 
every one of these identifications cannot be sustained, 
enough has been established to justify M. Foucher in 
holding as proved his theory as to the origin of this 
remarkable couple, which has undergone such a vast 
extension and development in after ages. As he says, it 
may at first cause astonishment that an ex-demon and 
a former ogress should have attained such promotion, but 
he proceeds to point out that all the world over the desire 
of wealth and offspring supplies the most powerful 
impulses to worship, and indeed to students of anthro- 
pology there will he nothing surprising in the theory, but 
rather an indication of the universal process by which the 
underlying feelings of the people work their way to the 
surface, and by which, as we see here, the obscure beliefs 
of an indigenous population asserted themselves through 
the beliefs of a new creed and the forms of a foreign art. 

Under the title of the “ Upper Castes ” M. Foucher deals 
in ch. xii with the representations of kings and nobles and 
with those of the greater gods Brahma, Indra, and Mara, 
and of the Bodhisattvas, all of whom are, as he remarks, 
undistinguishable from each other in costume as a rule, so 
much so, indeed, that the resemblance has been a great 
stumbling-block in the way of the correct attribution of 
the sculptures. M. Foucher s remarks on this point 
(pp. 209, 210) with respect to possible identifications of 
detached figures of Brahma and Indra deserve careful 
attention. 

All students of Buddhist iconography must have looked 
forward to some authoritative pronouncement from 
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M. Foucher on the subject of the images of the Bodhi- 
sattvas in Gandhara art. Are we or are we not to look 
for the first appearances of the multifarious forms which 
are found in mediaeval or modern Buddhism? But 
M. Foucher finds it still impossible to attain any certainty 
on this point. Although materials accumulate from the 
results of recent excavations they are still insufficient as 
a basis for a confident attribution. The great mass of the 
statues of Bodhisattvas must still be referred to the real 
historical prince Siddhartha, and a large proportion of the 
vase-bearing figures may, with approximate certainty, be 
given the name of Maitreya. Possibly a first adumbration 
of Aval okites vara Padmapani may be found in those figures 
where a lotus take the place of a water-vase ; the late 
Sahr-i-Bahlol figure with a figure of Buddha in the head- 
dress suggests Avalokite^vara with Amitabha, but the 
figure is not that of Amitabha but of a teaching Buddha ; 
there is, in fact, a profusion of variations from which new 
species may in time have been developed, but no chain of 
descent is established on the evidence we have before us 
so far. The identity of the figures with long hair in the 
Brahman fashion and holding a water- vase with Maitreya 
must, however, be considered as fully established. 

In the first part of eh. xiii the various numerous 
appearances of Brahman ascetics come under consideration, 
and space does not permit of a full treatment of this 
subject, on which M. Foucher sheds much light. The 
identifications of the five principal disciples of Buddha, 
Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, Mahakaiyapa, Vatkula, and 
Ananda, can only be alluded to in passing. There is one 
scene, however, which deserves a fuller mention (fig. 443, 
from the British Museum collection), in which M. Foucher 
finds a representation of the acceptance by Buddha, on 
the mediation of Ananda, of his aunt Mahaprajapati and 
her companions as candidates for the foundation of an 
order of nuns. The resemblance of this scene to that of 
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the donation of Amrapall (fig. 244, vol. i) is very strong, 
and we are tempted to consider that it is rather that 
event than the acceptance of Mahaprajapatl which it 
represents. The principal objection to M. Foucher s 
identification seems to be that according to the texts the 
ladies making the request had already donned the monastic 
habit, while here they appear in the ordinary lay dress of 
women. M. Foucher thinks this objection insufficient, 
considering that the artist may refer to an interposition 
of Ananda before the final scene, or else that, on artistic 
grounds, he preferred to balance the appearance of the 
monks on one side by the ladies in lay attire on the othex 1 , 
as the contrast would not have been sufficiently striking 
had they been attired like the monks. There is, however, 
another objection worth considering, viz. that the scene 
evidently denotes a donation of some kind. The lady 
who leads the party does not, it is true, present a ewer as 
in many such scenes, as M. Foucher has shown already 
(vol. i, p. 487). But she holds in her hand another object, 
a long bag, which bears a strong resemblance to those 
still in use in India and known by the Persian name of 
kkarUa . These are made of brocaded silk and are used 
for the presentation of addresses or valuable documents 
to great men. Does not this suggest the offering of 
a. conveyance or title-deed to some estate ? We may be 
permitted to reserve our judgment on this point. 

The relief which follows this (fig. 444) is an undoubted 
representation of a very interesting event, the parinirvana 
of Ananda. Here there can be no doubt as to the scene 
in question, which, as M. Foucher remarks, is the only 
exception to the general rule of Gandhara sculpture, 
viz. that no events outside the legendary career of Buddha 
himself are illustrated. 

In the second part of eh. xiii M. Foucher deals with the 
type of the figures of Buddha which are the distinguishing 
feature of the art of Gandhara. With a great wealth of 
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illustration he shows that the artists had to fill a gap 
which the purely Indian school had not dared to fill, to 
provide a figure which should comply with the dictates of 
Hellenistic art without violently offending the prejudices 
of their clients. To meet this difficulty they selected the 
well-known type of Apollo, and in the earliest specimens 
of the work of this school they adhered to it very closely. 
The great difficulty must have been in the treatment of 
the hair, and M. Foucher shows how the ancient tradition 
that Buddhas head was shaved like that of the monks 
was evaded and the wavy-haired type of an Apollo 
adopted. The only distinctive points of the ancient 
tradition which were preserved were the urna on the 
forehead and the elongated ears of the Indian ascetic. 
The usnim receives special treatment, and M. Fouchers 
convincing argument throws a new light on this difficult 
subject. It may be briefly stated thus. The original term 
denoted not a protuberance in the skull but a head-dress 
such as was worn by royal personages ; it was not peculiar 
to Buddhism, as M. Senart has already noted. Prince 
Siddhartha at the time of his renunciation removed his 
usima with his other tokens of royalty. The epithet 
umtsa-form applied to all children born to future 
greatness. It is shown as worn by the Bodhisattva in 
nearly all the statues, and after its removal the artists 
show him with shorter hair than that worn by the Bodhi- 
sattvas, and that hair gathered into a knot at the top of 
the head. This is not peculiar to Buddha; it appears also 
on his half-brother Nanda as he appears in the Hadda 
relief in the British Museum (fig. 234, vol. i). Up till 
now the treatment was purely naturalistic, but M. Foucher 
goes on to consider the transformation which took place 
in the later period of Gandhara sculpture, and became 
stereotyped in subsequent styles, that is, the replacement 
of the Apollo-like waves of hair by a crop of short round 
curls, which have suggested to some writers the idea of 
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a negro origin. This is explained as the result of a 
compromise between Greek art and Indian sentiment, to 
meet which, while the shaven head was still avoided, 
“ the short curls all turning to the right ” (the second 
of the thirty-two birth signs) were adopted ; an absurd 
result, as M. Foucher observes, for hair in this form, 
“ while natural to a new-born child/' is unnatural in 
an adult, and has led to the “negro” theory. The 
development of the doctrine of the usnisa and the applica- 
tion of the term to a supposed bony excrescence on the 
head, a sign of supernatural wisdom, shows a similar 
attempt to reconcile the recognized forms of sculpture 
with the doctrines of the textbooks. 

In ch. xiv M. Foucher sums up his views on the 
technique of the sculptures and also on the wider 
question of their bearing on the history and after- 
developments of Buddhism. He comes definitely to the 
conclusion — contrary as he states (p. 373) to his earlier 
views expressed in 1894 — that the beginnings of the 
Mahayana school cannot he traced in the Gandhara 
sculptures, with the possible exception of a few very late 
examples, but yet that the mere existence of these 
sculptures with their infinite variety, still fluid and 
unfixed, has had a great influence on the development of 
that school. This is, indeed, what we are led more and 
more to believe from a wide consideration of the meaning 
and tendency of these sculptures as a whole. What we 
have is all capable of explanation by the doctrines of the 
old school. The vast hierarchy of Dhyani-Buddhas and 
other categories too numerous to mention does not exist 
as far as Gandhara sculpture is concerned, nor can any 
Bodhisattvas, apart from Siddhartha himself, be recognized 
with the exception of the future Buddha Maitreya. 

On the other hand, the historical value of these 
sculptures becomes more and more evident as the 
available stock is added to by the acquisitions from 
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recent excavations. The popular and pictorial element 
in the reliefs throws a flood of light on life in north-west 
India at the beginning of our era, and on the customs and 
beliefs of the people. No one has done so much as 
M. Foucher to explain and illuminate this phase of the 
subject. The small heads in terra-cotta or stucco, of 
which specimens are found on pp. 17-21, 97, and 99, are 
given a fuller treatment than they have hitherto received. 
Some of these are realistic portraits and others are 
grotesque, and as a whole they exhibit a feature in 
Gandhara art which has not been adequately recognized. 
Mention must also be made of the plates of coins (pis. iii, 
iv, and v), which bring together the most important 
numismatic evidence bearing on the subject of identifica- 
tions of deities represented in Gandhara art as found on 
the coins of the Greek, Saka, Parthian, and Kusan kings. 
Among other identifications it may be mentioned that in 
the coin of Azilises representing, as has been generally 
supposed, the abhiseJca of Lakshmi, M. Foucher finds 
Maya and the bathing of the invisible Buddha at his 
birth by two Nagas. The resemblance to the scene from 
the north gate of the Great Stupa at Sanchi reproduced 
in fig. 474 (see also Sir J. Marshall’s Guide to Sanchi, 
p. 42) is certainly remarkable, In the figures on the 
square copper coins of Pantaleon and Agatholdes, hitherto 
described as “ dancing girls ”, and in the similar figure on 
a copper coin of Azes (hitherto supposed to be Lakshmi), 
he also finds Maya in the nativity scene. The identifica- 
tions of the “ tutelary pair ” on coins have already been 
alluded to. 

In the second part of this volume we may expect, from 
indications given in the part now published, that M. Foucher 
will deal with the influence of the Gandhara school in 
later art, whether in Central Asia, Mathura and Sarnath, 
Amrawati, or still further off in distant Java. To this all 
students of the subject will look forward, and meanwhile 
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will recognize that they have in the present volume 
sufficient to- afford them food for thought for some time 
to come. 

M. Longworth Dames. 


The International Relations of the Chinese Empire. 

In two volumes. By Hosea Ballon Morse, author 

of The Trade and Administration of China , etc. 

Longmans, Green & Go. 

These two admirable volumes, labelled respectively 
The Period of Submission , 1861-1893 and The Period 
of Subjection , 1891^-1911, are the complement of The 
Period of Conflict, 1831^-1860, which last-named volume 
was reviewed with deference and gratitude in the Anglo- 
Russian Society’s Journal and in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, both of April, 1911. The space now at the 
disposal of the reviewer will only permit of his noticing 
The Period of Submission in this number, but he trusts 
to be permitted to make an examination of The Period oj 
Subjection in the next. A considerable part of the 
material worked up by Mr. Morse in the above three 
volumes had already appeared in a different setting in 
The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire, 
issued by the same publishers in 1908, and reviewed in 
the Economic Journal for June in that year, in the 
Manchester Guardian for May or June, and in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for July — all more or less 
anonymously — by the same admirer of Mr. Morse and 
his methods. A second edition was reviewed in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for July, 1913. It may he 
said without exaggeration that the general reader, and 
indeed also the specialist in the Far East, once provided 
with these four volumes, may consider himself furnished 
with an unfailing vade mecum and encyclopedia in all 
essential matters connected with Chinese trade, foreign 
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diplomacy, Consular administration, Customs methods, 
and international competition. A striking feature in 
the particular volume now under review — every line of 
which has been carefully studied by the present writer, 
and, as far as possible, checked — is the persistency with 
which the laborious author furnishes original evidence 
for each statement of fact or opinion, however small. 
This method necessarily involves innumerable footnotes, 
with numbered references to each note ; it somewhat 
interferes with the readability, neat arrangement of 
type, and ready flow of the general narrative, but it 
unquestionably gives confidence and strengthens the 
memory of the reader. In a general way this second 
volume (and perhaps we shall find also the next) is an 
apotheosis of Sir Robert Hart, whose one lifelong strong 
feeling was patience and sympathy with the Chinese 
people, coupled with a passionate and at the same time 
a calm and reasonable desire to secure for them justice 
and toleration : no one, indeed, who has lived long and 
intimately among the Chinese can deny that, despite 
their many faults, they are a “fine people ” — a favourite 
expression of Sir Robert Hart — and one deserving of great 
toleration, besides being sure of “a future” in the end. 

Although during his final spell there of twenty con- 
secutive years Sir Robert lived like a “joss” in the 
seclusion of Peking, and exercised, very very quietly, 
almost autocratic powers, he was remarkably free in his 
private correspondence, which, in fact, with his violin, 
must have been a much-needed and cherished relaxation : 
he was accessible by letter, and very catholic in his 
choice of correspondents ; but his special “ selections ” 
seem to have been a number of exceptionally able, loyal, 
trusted, and prudent Commissioners, such as Hannen, 
Cartwright, Drew, Bowra, Kopsch, and — up to a certain 
point and date — Detring. During a residence of two 
years and a half at Peking, the present writer only saw 
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liis face twice, dining at his house quite formally as an 
obscure consular junior on December 9, 1871 ; the next 
meeting was nearly forty years later, at a Manchester 
public dinner given in his honour about a year and nine 
months before his death in September, 1911 : yet he 
frequently corresponded, spontaneously unbosoming him- 
self, in a political sense, during the Peking JLegati on siege 
of 1900, the sole “cool” bond between the correspondents 
being sympathy with the Chinese in their extra-territorial 
quandaries. 

The first chapter in the volume now under review 
gives us a very complete and exact history of the 
earliest Customs arrangements at Shanghai, and compares 
these arrangements with those previously existing 
under the Co-hong system at Canton. The second 
chapter tells us how the first Inspectors of Customs were 
generated from the chaos caused by skippers' evasions 
and the Taiping rebel investment of Shanghai; how 
Mr. H. N. Lay did excellent pioneer work, was 
temporarily succeeded by Mr, Robert Hart, came to grief 
over the Sherard-Osborn fleet dispute, and was finally, 
but not ungenerously, dismissed from his jiost. In 
reviewing The Period of Conflict the present critic 
remarked, touching Mr. Morse’s moderation in judging 
others, that “perhaps the single instance in which he 
even goes so far as personally to censure an individual is 
in the case of Mr. Horatio Nelson Lay”: in the present 
volume, too, Mr. Lay comes in for exceptionally severe 
judgment, though Mr. Morse could not possibly have come 
across him in the flesh and thus harboured personal 
feeling, as Lay left • China for good ten years before 
Mr. Morse- arrived : there is no trace in this volume of 
Mr. Hart’s corresponding severity towards his prede- 
cessor’s memory. 

The story of the Palace coup d’etat of 1861 is well and 
completely told in ch. iii. It is (it may be here remarked) 
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thanks to the Prince of Yi’s guilty part in it that we happily 
possess the justly celebrated “ Dr. Bushell’s Bowl ” 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The Prince of 
Yi’s ancestor had done good yeoman service two centuries 
before, and no doubt the ancient bowl was bestowed, 
amongst other heirlooms, upon the first Prince of Yi by 
the Emperor K/ang-hi in recognition of these important 
military and political services. The sixth prince of the 
line had to strangle himself in 1861, and his property 
was confiscated and put up for sale. In 1907 the late 
Viceroy, Twanfang, told the writer (in writing) that he 
had actually seen the bowl so exposed in Peking, and was 
convinced of its genuineness as one of the oldest and 
longest specimens in existence of ancient Chinese script 
(590 B.C.). Next come a couple of chapters upon the 
suppression of the Taiping rebellion, the true story of 
the American “ adventurers ” Ward and Burgevine — both 
of them, it seems, on the whole very decent fellows after 
all — the triumphs of Gordon, his quarrels with Li Hung- 
chang, and so on. Chapter vi treats of the comparatively 
successful “ Co-operative Policy ” inaugurated by the 
“Four B’s”, to wit, the first resident envoys, Bruce, 
Burlingame, Berthemy, and Balluseek. Chapter vii is 
chiefly devoted to Mr. Hart’s influence and personality, 
working in harmony with Sir Frederick Bruce and 
Mr. Anson Burlingame. His masterly memorandum 
defending China’s attitude towards tonnage dues 
(Appendix B) displays the forensic ability of a first-class 
K.C. Chapter viii discusses most carefully all points 
connected with Chinese emigration, the evils of contract 
labour, especially in Peru and Cuba, the advantages and 
disadvantages of free migration to California and 
Australia, the horrors of the Macao barracoons, and so on. 
From chapter ix it would appear that Mr. Hart enter- 
tained from the outset doubts as to the calm capacity of 
Mr. Burlingame, when left alone, to turn his surprise 
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mission — really engineered by Mr. Hart himself — to 
China’s best advantage : it was a comparative failure, 
and undoubtedly the sanguine missionary enthusiasm of 
the oratorical mission-chief distantly suggests the methods 
of a diplomatic ef bounder”. Chapter x treats of the 
heart-breaking failures — extending ultimately to over 
thirty years — to secure a reasonable set of Treaty 
Revisions. Chapter xi deals with missionaries, towards 
all of whom Sir Robert Hart’s personal attitude was from 
the first benevolent, friendly, and charitable: though 
himself by no means a stern moralist, and scarcely an 
assiduous formalist in external matters of religion — and 
indeed, with 6,000 or 7,000 missionaries, there are endless 
varieties to choose from in China — Sir Robert left the 
general impression of being a sincere and respectful 
believer. The Tientsin massacre forms the subject of 
chapter xii, which places many official things in a true 
light and distributes blame justly; the settlement was, 
however, complicated and emasculated by the outbreak of 
war between France and Germany just at that time. 
The territorial descensus Averni of China began with the 
Looehoo and Formosa affairs described in chapter xiii, 
where Sir Harry Parlces and Sir Thomas Wade between 
them did good service in rescuing Japan, as well as China, 
from an uncommonly awkward position. The next four 
chapters describe events in which neither Great Britain nor 
Russia nor France exhibits any excessive itching to do 
reasonable justice to bewildered China, provocative though 
her makeshift “ diplomacy ” may have nearly always 
been. Sir Thomas Wade was sometimes undignified, though 
at last successful, over the Chefoo Convention consequent 
upon Margary’s murder ; the Page case and the Logan 
case at Canton were very irritating to Sir Robert Hart ; 
the Russians were tortuous and had to “ climb down ” 
over the 111 question ; and the French burnt their fingers 
and were not particularly fair or even dignified about 
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Tonqain ; nor were the Portuguese at all “ nice ” about 
the status of Macao, In all these matters, however, the 
hidden hand was at work, and Prince Rung’s oo-m&n-ti 
H3 (“our Hart”) in his quiet way at Peking did miracles 
of service in China’s interest, in no case more so than in 
the miserable Fournier Memorandum squabble, culminating 
in the Paris settlement arranged over all the blundering 
Peking diplomatists’ heads. The Page case is one of the 
very few instances in Sir Robert’s career where he seems 
to have visibly acted slightly under the influence of 
temper by clearing every Britisher out of the Canton 
Customs. The eighteenth chapter describes the much 
advertised Blockade of Hong-Kong, which was at last 
solved, chiefly by Sir Robert Hart, in a reasonable way, 
the foreign commissioners of .Chinese Customs being (as 
Lord Palmerston had from the first been willing) tacitly 
allowed to reside in Hong-Kong itself. After the shock 
of the destructive though somewhat futile and trumpery 
French hostilities, China basked in ten years’ sunshine of 
peac’e and quiet development, and for a time she enjoyed 
also England’s political support in Corea. But unfortu- 
nately Jeshurun waxed fat and haughty, especially in 
view of her Tonquin, Ili, and Port Hamilton “ successes ”. 
The death of Sir Harry Parkes (who, however, is scarcely 
mentioned by Mr. Morse) deprived the Peking diplomatic 
body of a master hand; hostilities to missionary enter- 
prise became general ; the Marquess Tseng, in London, 
became rather “cocky”; the Indian Government got its 
free hand in Bhamo ; Yuan Shi-k‘ai also assumed a 
“cocky” attitude in Corea; and, in short, China was 
heading full-blast for the JajDanese wax', and x'eceived 
what in Lancashire is called her “cradant blow”, Peking 
“diplomacy” meanwhile looking on in a hopeless flounder. 
This brings us to the end of the Period of Submission ; 
the Period of Subjection , from 1894 to the fall of the 
dynasty in 1911, must be separately examined. 
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As was said of Mr. Morse’s previous works, there are 
exceptionally few errors in type, and still fewer lapses in * 
statements of fact : “ enfored ” for “ enforced ” (p. 20), 

“ magalomanio ” (p. 38), " foregn ” (p. 209) are among a few 
printers slips which might be remedied in a “second 
impression”. The various allusions to Looehoo, Nepaul, 
and Burma tribute all seem to be a little imperfect. 
Yi-sin (p. 53) should be Yi-hin, and Tseng Iiwoh -tmeh 
(p. 110) should certainly be — according to Mr. Morse’s 
system of spelling, which omits all aspirates— Tsteg 
Kwoh -chuan (p. 356 and Index). Sir R. G. McDowell 
(p. 210) should be Macdonnell ; and (p. 207) the 
“Manchu Wutang” (who worked his way up from 
a magistracy to be Viceroy) was a Chinese, family Wn, 
official name T'ang. The . writer knew “ Monsieur 
E. de Champs” (pp. 189, 193) very well; but in 1870 he 
always wrote his name Deschamps , in one word. When 
the next volume is reviewed a list of coquilles , etc., in 
both volumes will be at the publishers’ disposal if desired. 
The Index is decidedly a good one, and a liberal ; but 
of course a discussion of it properly belongs to vol. iii, 
where it is found. Mr. Morse evidently did not make 
it himself; the writer has found on repeated occasions 
that it takes almost as much time to make and correct 
a thoroughgoing index as to write its book. The 
(evidently commissioned) index-maker has, in Mr. Morse’s 
case, left out dozens of names to which frequent cross- 
reference would be a convenience; for instance, de Champs 
or Deschaonps, McDowell or Macdonnell , Mitkiewicz , 
Nepaul , Palmerston , Sir John Walsham, etc., etc. ; no one 
not intimately conversant with the whole matter of a 
book can possibly make an index so satisfactorily as the 
author thereof. The portrait of Sir Robert Hart (p. 144) 
was evidently — as we are told, indeed — taken in the 
sixties, as it shows a much younger and less mature 
man — not to mention the Dundreary trousers — than went 
jras. 1919 . 7 
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about Peking in 1871. The picture of Tseng Kwoh-fan 
(p. 208) is indeed a rarity : as stated by Mr. Morse, it is 
a photograph taken from a family picture in the 
possession of his son, formerly known in London as the 
Marquess Tseng (now deceased): the published letters of 
the senior marquess were translated ( China Revieiu , xvlii, 
347-65) by the present writer and at once noticed in 
the Times of 1890; they throw a remarkable light upon 
the real character of this distinguished man. Mr. Morse 
does not discuss the missionary question in this volume, 
apart, that is to say, from noticing specific events and 
their influence upon international relations ; nor does he 
discuss the opium question from a general point of view : 
possibly, when we come to his third volume we shall find 
he has more to say on the “morality” of these two 
subjects as leading up to the revolution. Meanwhile, no 
State Department, no learned society connected with trade 
or, geography, no missionary headquarters, no great 
mercantile or banking establishment should be without 
its Morse — the whole four volumes if possible. 

E. H. Parker. 


Les Bases Conventionnelles des Relations Modernes 
entre LA Chine et la Russie. By Hoc Chi-Tsai, 
Docteur en Droit, Diplome de Hikole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques. With Preface by M. Henri 
Cordier, Membre de lTnstitut, and Map of the 
Chino-Russian frontier. Paris: Jouve & Cie, 1918, 
Fr. 17.50. 

The international relations between China and Russia 
fall naturally under two parts, the ancient and the 
modern. The former comprises the period when these 
relations were unaffected by outside influences, that is, 
prior to the treaties of Tientsin (1858) and of Peking 
(1860), by which the Powers of Western Europe and the 
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United States obtained the right to appoint represen- 
tatives at the Court of Peking ; and the latter extending 
from that date to the present day, that is, the period 
during which those relations have been largely influenced 
by the ever-increasing intervention in Chinese affairs, 
first, of the latter Powers and, later, of Japan as ■well. 
The section of Modern relations may be appropriately 
subdivided into three periods ; the first extending from 
the middle of the nineteenth century to the outbreak 
of the Chino- Japanese war in 1894, the second ending 
with the Russo-Japanese war, and the third beginning with 
the Portsmouth Treaty (1905). It is with the first of 
these three later periods that Mr. Hoo Chi-tsai deals. 
But as it is necessary to define what the international 
relations existing between China and Russia at the 
opening of this period, the middle of the nineteenth 
century, exactly were, our author passes in review the 
stipulations of the earlier conventions on which those 
relations were based, the treaties of Nerchinsk (1689), of 
Kiachta (1727), and of Kuldja (1851). 

The work is thus a review, and a most detailed review, 
of the relations between China and Russia from the 
earliest treaty days down to the year 1894. The great 
outstanding feature of this review is the fact, unique in 
history, that relations between two such great empires — 
alas I no longer empires — during a period of more than 
two centuries Jiave never once been disturbed by war. 
Both peoples, the Chinese and Russian alike, are by 
nature of a peace-loving disposition ; but examination of 
the conventions arranged between them shows that if a 
rupture of relations was avoided, this fact must largely 
be attributed to either the ignorance or the weakness of 
the Chinese rulers and negotiators, for every convention 
concedes some advantage to Russia, while China at no 
time gains anything. 

To those conversant with Chinese affairs, the terms of 
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the treaties of Tientsin (1858) and of Peking (1860), 
as well as of those of later date, are well known; and as 
the two mentioned placed the relations of China with 
Russia on an entirely new footing, those of earlier date 
have only a historical value, and are in consequence 
seldom consulted. Yet they are not devoid of interest. 

Thus in the Manehu (the original) text of the Kiachta 
treaty Russia, which had been designated in the earlier 
Nerchinsk treaty as “ the Empire of Moscovie ”, is spoken 
of as “ the Empire of the Oros ”, which becomes in the 
Chinese <f O-lo-sze ”, the name by which Russia is known 
in China to the present day ; and M. Cordier in the 
Preface reminds us that this is the name by which 
the Mongols knew the people north of the Caucasus 
when, under the leadership of General Subutai, they 
invaded that country in 1223. 

Article 9 of the same treaty recognizes the right of 
either nation to dispatch missions to the other, and on a 
footing of mutual equality — “les dispositions s’appliquant 
aux uns s’appliquent aux autres”. And our author 
"suggests that this admission of equality at so early a date 
goes a long way toward refuting the charge so often 
brought against China that foreign embassies to that 
country were regarded as bearers of tribute to a suzerain. 
Further, as regards the ceremony of the k'o-Pow, he 
points out (p. 39) that when the first Chinese embassy to 
the Turguts of the Volga was received in audience in 
Moscow by the Russian Empress in January, 1714, the 
Chinese Ambassadors performed this ceremony of their 
own accord. Further, in May, 1732, the members of 
another embass}^ to Russia, on the occasion of their 
reception at St. Petersburg by the Empress * Ianovna, 
knelt before Her Majesty. “II est evident que les 
Ambassadeurs chinois en executant le h l o - t c eon ne 
songeaient nullement a reconnaitre la suzerainty de la 
Russie ni a humilier 1’Empereur de Chine. Aux yeux 
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cles Chinois, cette ceremonie n’etait qu’une marque de 
deference due a la personne du souverain. 55 

When describing the advance of the Allied forces on 
Peking in 1860, our author says (p. 278): {C En meme 
temps, les Chinois rendirent les prisonniers de T‘ong~ 
tclieou, qui etaient dans un efcat lamentable et dont la 
moifcie etaient morts. Les t Anglais, pour les venger, 
incendierent le Palais d’Ete le 18 Octobre. Nous nous 
empressons d’aj outer a rhonneur des Frangais qu’ils 
refuserent de parfciciper h cette oeuvre de destruction, 55 

The prisoners here referred to were a body of 
* ’ parlementaires (twenty-live English and fifteen French 
with an escort of Sikhs) proceeding under a flag of truce 
to discuss terms with certain Chinese officials, whom on 
September 18 the Chinese had treacherously seized 
near T’ungchow, though they were fully aware of the 
obligations of a flag of truce, inasmuch as they had 
already often availed themselves of its privileges. Of 
these, nineteen — mostly in a pitiful condition and the 
sole survivors of the party — -were allowed in the second 
week of October to make their way to the British camp 
on the plain north of Peking. The others had succumbed 
in the park of Ylian-ming Yuan (the Summer Palace) to 
the frightful tortures to which they had been subjected, 
resulting from exposure to the fierce sun while bound 
with cords which, tightened by having water poured 
over them, had eaten into their flesh. Their coffined 
bodies were all brought into camp within the next few 
days, and on the 16th were buried with impressive 
ceremony in the Russian cemetery. The British 
Ambassador (Lord Elgin) felt strongly that such base 
treachery and such barbarous inhumanity merited a more 
severe and more personal punishment than a mere 
pecuniary fine, and that that punishment should fall, not 
on the people or the soldiery but, on him who was 
directly responsible, the Emperor. And what punishment 
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could be more appropriate than the destruction of the 
palace at the very doors of which the prisoners had been 
subjected to their severest tortures ? Moreover, as the 
priceless collection of objects illustrating Chinese crafts, 
art, and literature, which the palace had previously 
contained, had been looted before the arrival of British 
troops in the neighbourhood, “the army would go there,’ 5 
as Lord Elgin says in his Letters and Journals (p. 3 66), 
“ not to pillage, but to mark by a solemn act of retribu- 
tion, the horror and indignation with which we were 
inspired by the perpetration of a great crime.” Any one 
interested in the earlier looting and the later destruction 
of the Summer Palace will find full details of both in 
Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom , ii, 681 et seq. 

Alfred E. Hippisley. 


Some Aspects of Ancient Arabic Poetry, as illus- 
trated by a little-known Anthology. By Sir 
Charles J. Lyall, K.C.S.I., D.Litt. Published for 
the British Academy by Ii. Milford, Oxford University 
Press, Amen Corner. Is. Qd. net. 

Sir Charles Lyall’s lecture, delivered before the British 
Academy on May 22 of last year, gives his readers a fore- 
taste of the pleasure they may expect to derive from the 
author’s edition of the text of the Mufadclallyat according 
to the recension of al-Anbaii, accompanied by an English 
translation of the poems and notes, which the cutting off 
of communication during the war with Beyrout, in which 
city the edition was being printed, has delayed for over 
three years. We are glad to learn that the printing is 
now being completed in Cairo, and that the issue of the 
volumes will not be long postponed. 

. The “Ancient Arabic Poetry ” with which the lecturer 
deals does not go back farther than the century preceding 
the mission of Muhammad, or the sixth century of our era, 
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but these poem Kassil me the existence of an already formed 
standard of poetry, with established metres and laws of 
verse belonging to an earlier date. The author points ' 
out that there existed a form of language common to the 
poets or what he calls “ a dialect of literature ” uniform 
throughout Central and Northern Arabia,- which was only 
departed from, in one group of tribes scattered about the 
mountainous tract in the centre of the northern half, 
called the Mountains of Tayyit This bears testimony to 
the age of the poetic art of the Peninsula. 

As examples of a larger class. Sir Charles Lyall gives 
translations of poems addressed to the camel and the 
ostrich, full of swift oriental imagery, and a group of 
poems bewailing the departure of youth and sight and the 
on-coming of old age, celebrating the beauty of a maiden, 
or describing a poet’s funeral, as foreseen by himself. 
They form portions of the Mufacl dally at, aft anthology of 
poems compiled about the middle of the second century 
of the Hijrah by al-Mufaddal, a member of the tribe of 
Dabbah. Until 1885 this collection was practically 
unknown to European scholars. In that year the late 
Professor Heinrich Thorbecke published portions of the 
work, but in spite of this and other attempts to make this 
important collection of Arabic poetry known, the complete 
edition, with the commentary of al-Anbari, will for the 
first time receive adequate handling when Sir Charles 
Lyall’s work appears. This, fortunately, cannot now be. 
much longer delayed. 

0 T! TT 


Jewish Mysticism. By Joshua Abelson, Principal of 
Aria College, Portsmouth. London, 1918. 

This little reprint of a popular account of mystic 
religion among the Jews will be very welcome to those 
who know the author’s larger works and have profited 
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by them, his Immanence of God and Muimonides. He 
calls notice to “ modern conditions, unfavorable to the 
* cultivation of quietude and introspection ”, but believes 
that the “mystical spirit is alive in many a Jewish poet 
and theologian to-day It is much to be hoped that in 
these material days this capacity will never be lost, 

F. W. Bussell. 


South Indian Inscriptions. Vol. II, Part V : Pallava 
Copper-plate Grants from Velurpalayam and 
Tandantottam. Edited and translated by Rao 
Sahib PL Krishna Sastri, B.A. FoL Madras, 
1917. 

The Velurpalaiyam plates edited in this part are a 
Sanskrit and Tamil, record of the reign of the Pallava 
king Vijaya-Nandivarman III, and though it contains 
little new information it enables us to revise in some 
degree our previous knowledge of the Pallava dynasty. 
The Tandantottam plates, likewise Sanskrit and Tamil, 
are dated in the reign of a Pallava king Vijaya-Nandi- 
vikramavarman, who is possibly the same as the Vijaya- 
Nandivarman of the previous record, and is clear! y of the 
same period. Then come the index to the whole volume 
and a preface by the lamented Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya, 
who with his usual wealth of learning traces the history 
of the great Chola Rajaraja I and his public works as 
evidenced in his buildings and inscriptions. , Finis 
coronat opus. 

L . D. B. 


Archaeological Survey of India: Annual Report, 
1915-16. FoL Calcutta, 1917-18. 

We have here two volumes, part i containing Sir John 
Marshall's general survey of the progress made by his 
Department in the year 1915-16 and the other volume 
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giving in a series of papers detailed accounts of the most 
important of these investigations. In the first of these 
we may call attention in particular to Sir John Marshall’s 
summary of his extremely important excavations of the 
ancient Taxila and Dr. Spooner's report on his examination 
of the sites of the ancient Buddhist university -town of 
JNTalanda, where preliminary operations have brought to 
light some promising buildings, apparently of about the 
sixth century A.D., and of the Maurya capital Pataliputra, 
where some noteworthy antiquities have been discovered. 
In the other volume Sir John Marshall describes in detail 
the operations conducted by him, in continuation of his 
previous work, in the Taxila area on the-Dharmarajika 
stupa, the Kunala monastery, and the cities under the 
modern Sirkap and Sirsukh, as well as a new site in the 
same neighbourhood at Mora Moradu, where a stupa and 
monastery have been opened up, which are for the most 
part in excellent preservation and contain some remark- 
ably fine frescoes and other antiquities. Mr.H. Hargreaves 
contributes a report on the monolithic Saiva temple at 
Masrur, in the Kangra District. This is a ‘peculiarly 
interesting building, as only three other sets of free 
standing monolithic temples have been surveyed in India, 
and one only of these, that of Dhamnar, is in the Indo- 
Aryan style. The Masrur temple is far superior to that 
of Dhamnar, and appears to have been constructed about 
the eighth century A.D. or a ^ little later. Rai Sahib Daya 
Ram Salmi in his report on pre-Muhammadan monuments 
of Kashmir gives the result of his valuable surveys of 
a number of important ancient buildings, which have 
hitherto been imperfectly studied. Mr. C. Duroiselle writes 
on “The Ari of Burma and Tan trie Buddhism”, announcing 
the discovery of some remarkable frescoes at the temples 
of Min-nan-thu near Pagan and of an inscription near 
them, which throw much light on the nature of the 
mysterious sect of Arls. It seems now clear that the Axis 
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were an offshoot of Northern Buddhism and came to Pagan 
about the sixth century A.D. from Bengal or Northern India, 
and there catered to local superstitions by acting as priests 
to the cults of serpents and spirits and practising bloody 
rites of sacrifice; about the eighth century they were 
deeply tainted with the sexual immorality and witchcraft 
of the Tantrikas ; and in the eleventh century, though 
persecuted by Anorafca, they were not exterminated by 
him, but were only scattered. Their unclean rites and 
sacrifices were stopped by the reforms of Dhammacheti 
(fifteenth century) and Sinbyushin (sixteenth century), 
but they survived as free-living communities under the 
name of “ boxing monks ” as late as the eighteenth 
century, and possibly certain immoral practices of the 
modem Shan monks may be derived from them. Space 
forbids us to notice the minor papers- of this most 
interesting volume. 

L. D. B. 


1. Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, Eastern Circle, for 1916-17. Calcutta, 
1918. Fol. 

2. Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, 
Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
Circle, for the year ending March' 31, 1917. 
Lahore, 1917. Fol. 

Both these reports chronicle satisfactory progress, 
though they have no sensational novelties to announce. 
The first of them comprises Dr. Spooner’s General 
Remarks, and as appendices the reports of the Assistant 
Superintendents ; and our readers will be pleased to learn 
that the excavations at Nalanda, which have been mainly 
supported by the fund contributed by the Royal Asiatic 
Society, have made good progress, showing the existence 
of four monasteries successively erected one over the other 
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on the main site, and yielding large quantities of antiquities. 
The second contains Mr. Day a Earn Salmi's survey of the 
year’s work of his department, with a list of inscriptions 
copied, mostly short records of donations of an early date. 
The announcement of the discovery of some half-dozen 
tablets in the peculiar unknown script of Harappa is 
interesting and promising, and we hope that the site will 
be thoroughly examined. 

L. D. B. 


Le Svastika. Son liistoire; ses significations; son 
existence et ses deformations au Pays Basque; 
cubes qui s’y ratiachent. By Dr. Croste. 

Extrait du Bulletin Trimestriel de la Socidte 
Bayonnaise d’l^tudes Regionales. Bayonne, 1918. 

This short paper by Dr. Croste gives some interesting 
details concerning the use of the swastika by the 
Basques. They place it on tombs and doors and “in 
villages” (whatever that may mean) and cemeteries. 
According to the eminent student of Basque, Canon 
Daranatz, the swastika is most often found on sheep- 
folds (bergeries) and on the tombs of shepherds and 
priests. It is to be hoped that the Canon and his 
fellow-students will try to follow up this clue and track 
out the reason for this remarkable association, for it is 
possible that the inquiry may lead to important results. 
The connection between any social custom — even 
apparently so trivial as that of the use of a symbol — and 
a particular social category is always worth attentive 
study. 

Dr. Croste, persuaded that the swastika is a solar 
symbol and connected with a fire-cult, although know- 
ledge of its meaning is lacking among the Basques, has 
noted some Basque customs connected with fire. On 
Easter Eve fresh fire is taken from the church to the 
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neighbouring houses. The bearer of the fire knocks at 
the door of each house, which is closed for the occasion, 
and is only opened when those inside have thrown out of 
the window the old brazier which till then had lighted 
the family altar. Another custom persists in certain 
villages according to which, when a death occurs, the fire 
which is burning on the hearth at the time is buried at 
the side of the door. 

Dr. Croste in a note on p. 7 mentions the important 
work of M. Houssay on the swastika, in which the 
author maintains that it represents the octopus and is 
a symbol of fertility. In all probability this solution is 
the correct one, the solar association being the product of 
a process of synci’etism. 

W. J. Perry, 


South Slav Monuments. I. Serbian Orthodox 
Church. Edited by Michael J. Pupjn, Ph.D., etc., 
Professor of Columbia University, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir T. G. Jackson, Bart., R.A., etc. 
London: John Murray. 1918. 

This is the first instalment of a richly illustrated work, 
containing photographs (some of them coloured), plans, 
and descriptions of South Slav buildings and works of 
art. The eminent English architect, Sir T. G. Jackson, 
has written an introduction, historical and descriptive, 
which is followed by a preface by a Serbian architect. 
Mr. K. J. Jovanovic. The monuments represented date 
from 1000 to 1460 a.d., and the photographs are mainly of 
buildings, but in part of pictures. The work is a beautiful 
specimen both of topography and reproduction of photo- 
graphy, and will form a valuable addition to artistic and 
especially to architectural collections; but its subject is 
somewhat removed from the studies of this Society, 
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PROFESSOR L. H. MILLS 
It is a remarkable coincidence that the only two English- 
speaking scholars who have published original translations 
into English of the Avestan Gathas have died within the 
space of less than ten months of each other. Professor 
Janies Hope Moulton, of the University of Manchester, 
whose tragic death, as the result of the torpedoing of the 
City of Paris , occurred,, at the comparatively early age 
of 54, on April 7, 1917, published, as an appendix to his 
important work Early Zoroastrianism (1913), a Jresh 
translation of those ancient hymns which, though 
avowedly based on the German version of Barth olomae, 
still, as he justly claimed himself, is no mere slavish’ 
re-translation, 1 but one relying on a keen and intelligent 
study of the original texts word by word. It is certainly 
the best and most reliable, as well as the most intelligible, 
version that we possess. On January 29, 1918, died, after 
long infirmity and at the ripe old age of 81, Professor 
Lawrence Hey worth Mills, of Oxford University, whose 
English version of the Gathas is contained in his translation 
of the Avestan Yasna (vol. xxxi of SBE.), published 
in 1887. 

From his manner and speech I had always concluded 
that L. H. Mills was a North of Ireland man, but I learn 
that he was born in New York in 1837, and received his 
education at the New York University and at the Fairfax * 
Theological Seminary, Virginia. He held the New York 
degree of D.D., and in later years was made honorary 
M.A. of Oxford. I presume that he entered the 
ecclesiastical ministry in America. It was at the 

invitation of the late Max Muller that he undertook 
the formidable task of translating the Yasna and 

1 Like Bleeck’s translation of Spiegel’s version. 
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Visparacl for the SBE., and so completing* tlie version 
of the A vesta, the two preceding parts (vols. iv, xxiii, of 
the series) having been the work of the celebrated French 
scholar James Darmesteter (1880, 1883), who, it was 
generally supposed, shirked undertaking so difficult a 
piece of work, though he afterwards produced his French 
translation in 1892. Indeed, in his preface to the latter, 
Darmesteter plainly says: “ Je ne pus me resoudre a 
accepter, ne me trouvant pas suffisamment arme pour 
cette tache. Je considerais une traduction de ces deux 
livres comine impossible a cette date, etant ‘donnee la 
penurie des secours dont on disposait alors.” In accord- 
ance with what was the least amiable trait of his character, 
Darmesteter apparently passes by in silence the work of 
his English predecessor. 

Mills 1 translation (pt. iii, The Tasna , Visparad, 
AfHnagdn, Odhs , and Miscellaneous Fragments) appeared 
as vol. xxxi of SBE. in 1887. 1 In a quasi-autobiographical 
article in the ZDMG., vol. lxv, pp. 331 et seq., 1911, Mills 
gives us his own account of the undertaking and of his 
views on Avestic exegetics in general. It is far too long 
to quote, but I select a few sentences. 

“ It was undertaken at the united request of a leading German, 
the Editor, and a leading Frenchman, one of the translators. 
The invitation, an urgent one, to continuate the two previous 
volumes upon the Avesta then already published, was extended 
upon the basis of my work upon the Ga0as, which had been 
tentatively put into print two years previously, by 1881, or 
earlier. . . . Since 1881 I had paused before entering upon the 
commentary, enjoying the very high privilege of closely attending 
the lectures of the late Professor B. von Both at Tubingen.” 

Although thus a pupil of this leader of the “ Vedic ” school 
of Avestan scholarship, Mills developed in quite an 
opposite^ direction into one of the leading lights of the 
fc traditional ” school. 

1 Reviewed in JRAS., n.s., Vol. XIX, p. 700. 
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His connexion with the SBE: led to Mills settling’ down 
definitely at Oxford. Ten years later, in 1897, a special 
chair of “ Zend Philology ” was created for him in the 
University by the generosity of Indian and English 
admirers. He was thus the first and only holder of 
a professorship of Iranian language and literature in 
a British University. He continued his astonishingly 
abundant literary output until 1917. 

Mills may, in one sense, be strictly described as homo v 
unius libri. In spite of his endless publications, both 
books and articles, we may say that all he wrote centred 
around the Ycisna , containing the Gathas, to the elucidation 
of which he devoted practically his whole life. Under date 
1894 appeared in Erlangen his bulky volume, A Study of 
the Five ( Zoroastrian ) Qdthds , with Zarathushtrian texts 
and translations (xxx + 622 pp.), which has been justly 
styled " a monumental work ”. It contains not only the 
Avestan (Zend) text, with English and Latin renderings, 
but also the Pahlavi, Sanskrit (Neryosangh's), and Persian 
versions, also translated into English, with elaborate notes 
and commentary. This was followed up in 1900 by 
The Gdthds of Zarathushtra (. Zoroaster ) in metre and 
rhythm (Leipzig, Brockhaus), and in 1902 by A Dictionary 
of the Gdthic Language of the Zend Avesta , being 

vol. iii of A Study of the Five Gdthds , etc.,” but 

containing only the letters jj to y (a to d). It was 
never completed. 

Meantime, in 1893, the Oxford Clarendon Press had 
issued, under Mills' editorship, the superb collotype 
facsimile of the MS. of the Yasna known as <f J. 2”, the 
oldest existing Avestic MS. (a.d. 1323), which had been 
presented to the Bodleian Library by the Parsi High 
Priest, Jamaspji Minocheherji, perhaps the most splendid 
facsimile of an ancient MS. ever published. 

But Mills' books represent but a portion of his literary 
output. He contributed articles in an endless stream to 
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all the leading Orientalist or philological reviews, notably 
the JRAS., the ZDMG., the JAOS., the AQR., and the 
Museon of Louvain, besides half a dozen other periodicals. 
Most of these articles are critical editions of the Pahlavi 
texts of the various chapters of the Yasna, with transla- 
tions and commentaries, or collations of all the available 
texts with their Sanskrit or other equivalents. A large 
number of others are occupied with such questions as 
interested Mills as a theologian, notably the relations 
between the Avesta and the Old Testament, and also with 
Philo. I had compiled a list occupying several closely 
written pages, and which, I believe, is far from complete, 
of these articles ; but I find it is too long for publication, 
and I content myself with a list, at the end, of his articles 
in this Journal . 1 

It must be honestly said that Mills’ erudition, vast 
indeed in his own sphere, was of what may be called the 
“ cumbrous ” type. His translations are so intricate and 
obscure that it has been said, not unjustly, that you often 
require the original Avesta text to understand his English. 
And so immense is the quantity of information congested 
in his comments, that one may honestly declare that “you 
cannot see the wood for the trees Hence his numberless 

1 It may, however, prove useful to Avesta students to have the 
following list of Yasna papers other than those quoted from this 
Journal : — 

ZDMG. : Pahlavi texts, Yasna X-XIII, 56 (1902), p. 117; Yasna 
XIV-XVI, 57 (1903), p. 13; Yasna XIX, 12-58, ib. p. 577; Yasna I, 
ib. p. 766 ; Yasna XX-XXII, 58 (1904), p. 426 ; Sros Yast, Yasna LY, 
LYI, 60 (1906), p. 73 ; Yasna LYIII-LXII, ib. p. 84 ; Yasna LXY, 61 
(1907), p. 370 ; Yasna LXVI, LXVIII, 62 (1908), p. 555 ; Yasna LXX, 
64 (1910), p. 119; Yasna LXXI, ib. p. 430; Yasna XLIY, 1-10, 65 
(1911), p. 05 ; Yasna XXX, 68 (1914), p. 149. 

Musdon : Pahlavi texts, Yasna I, n.s., vii (1906), p. 161 ; Yasna XIII, 
N.s., v (1904), p. 76 ; Yasna XXIX, in its Sanskrit equivalent, N.s., xiii 
(1912), p. 1 ; Yasna XXXI, in its Sanskrit equivalent, n.s., xv (1914), p. 1 . 
JAOS. : Pahlavi texts, Yasna IX, 49-103, xxiv, p 4 61. 

Eleventh Orientalist Congress, Paris, 1897 : The Sanskrit Equivalents 
of Yasna XLIY, t. i, p. 317. 

Thirteenth Orientalist Congress, Hamburg, 1902: Pahlavi texts, 
Yasna XIX (resume). 
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contributions to Avestan science must rather serve as 
mines of information for future scholars to dig: in, than 
as constructive works in the domain of Avestan study. 
Many of his views, whether philological or exegetical, 
were peculiar and are not likely to find many adherents. 
But his erudition and his industry can only be described 
as prodigious. 

Personally I found him a kind and agreeable character, 
decidedly sore sometimes on the treatment he had received 
from German Orientalists, who, he believed, plundered 
whilst criticising him, and endowed with a sense of 
humour, that not unfrequently appears also in his 
writings. 

L. 0. Casartelli, 

& 

Articles by L. H. Mills -in JRAS. 

1899. The Initiative of the Avesta. p. 271. 

1900. The First Preparers of the Iiaoma. p.511. 

1901. Philo’s dw'dfteis and the Amesha Spenta. p. 553. 

1902. Zoroaster and Heraclitus, p. 897. 

1903. The Vision of Haoma to Zaratliushtra. p. 313. 

The Pahlavi Texts of Yasna X. p. 495. 

Elohe Hasamalm is Deva. p. 833. 

1904. The Pahlavi Texts of Yasna XI, XIII. p. 75. 

„ „ „ XIX. p. 295. 

„ „ ,, I. p. 687. 

1905. ,, ,, ,, Haptanghaiti. p. 58. 

,, ,, SroshYasht. p. 451. 

„ „ Yasna XIV-XVI, XX, XXL 1 p. 657. * 

1906. „ „ „ LVII-LXI. p. 53. 

,, „ „ LXV. p. 825. 

1907. „ „ „ XXII. p. 85. 

„ „ , s LXVI, LXVIII. p. 583. 

1908. „ „ ,, LXX. p. 39. 

„ „ „ LXXI. p. 765. 

1909. ,, ,, ,, LXXI (continued), p. 77. 

1910. Ahuna Vairya , from Yasna XXVII. p. 13. 

,, „ with Pahlavi and Sanskrit translations, pp. 57 

and 641. 

1912, Yasna XXX, as the Document of Dualism, p. 81. 

1915. ,, XXXII, 1-8, in its Indian equivalent. ■ p. 205. 

1916. ,, „ 9-15 „ ,, p. 103. 

1917. ,, XLIII, 1-6, in its* Indian forms, p. 541. 

», ,* 7-16 „ „ P* 753. 

1919. ,, XLVII of Gatha(-a) Spentamainyu. p. I, 

JRAS. 1919. 


8 
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AUGUSTUS FREDERIC RUDOLF HOERNLE 
It is with a sad heart that I claim the privilege of 
offering tribute to the memory of a great scholar and 
valued member of this Society. Those of us who have 
joined with him in the deliberations of our Council, or 
who have studied his many contributions to our Journal, 
need no reminder of the wide extent and depth of his 
learning ; but for them, as well as for those whose 
interests have been in directions other than that in which 
he gained distinction, it is fitting to place on record an 
account of his life and of the services that he has rendered 
to Oriental science. 

Augustus Frederic Rudolf Hoernle was . born on 
October 19, 1841, at Secundra, near^ Agra, his father 
being the Rev. C. T. Hoernle, who, during the greater 
part of his life, served in India under the Church 
Missionary Society. He was sent to Europe in 1848, and 
received his early education in the kingdom of Wtirtem- 
berg. His university career began at Basle in 1858, and 
was continued from 1860 in London, where he studied 
Sanskrit under Goldstticker. He returned to India in 
1865, and was appointed Professor of Philosophy at Jay 
NarayaiTs College in Benares. While there he became 
a member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and in 1872 
there appeared in its Journal from his pen the first of 
a series of “ Essays in aid of a Comparative Grammar of 
the Gaurian Languages ” which at once established his 
reputation as a philologist. These essays formed the 
groundwork of the Comparative Grammar of the North 
Indian Vernaculars which he wrote while on leave in 
England during the years 1873-7, and which was 
published in 1878 after his return to India. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the excellent qualities of this 
work or on the admiration that it excited, gaining for it 
the Volney Prize of the Institut de France. Appearing 
simultaneously with the later volumes of Beames’s 
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Comparative Grammar (1872-9), it was in no sense 
a rival of the latter. Although both works dealt with 
the same subject, each author treated it in his own 
inimitable way. Each book completed and supplemented 
the other, and each presented the modern Indo- Aryan 
languages from a different point of view ; so that both 
are still indispensable tools for every student in this field 
of inquiry. 

On his return to India Hoernle became Principal of the 
Cathedral Mission College in Calcutta, which post he held 
till 1881, when he entered the Government Educational 
Service and was appointed Principal of the Calcutta 
Madrasah. In 1879 he was elected Honorary Philological 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a position 
which included the editing of the philological side of the 
Society’s Journal, and which he held for twelve ye&rs. 
These were the most fruitful of his Indian career. In 
the Journal and in the Proceedings there appeared 
numerous articles and shorter notes of which he was the 
author, mostly dealing with numismatics and epigraphy. 
Two important works also belong to this period : an 
edition of Canda’s Prakria-laJcmna (1880) and an edition 
and translation of the Cvasaga-dasao, the seventh Jaina 
Anga (1888-90). During the same period many articles 
by him also appeared in the pages of the Indian 
Antiquary, and, in conjunction with the present writer, 
there was begun the publication of a Bihar! Dictionary, 
which, however, press of other duties prevented our 
continuing after the first two instalments. 

In the year 1881 fragments of an old birch-bark 
manuscript were dug up in the village of Bakhshall on 
the. North-West Frontier. It gave rise to considerable 
curiosity, but no one succeeded in reading it till it was 
sent to Hoernle by the Panjab Government. He attacked 
it at once and with striking success. Although it had 
neither beginning nor end, and consisted merely of 
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disorganized fragments with not a single leaf complete, 
he succeeded in deciphering the greater part of it and in 
showing that it was an ancient arithmetical treatise by 
an unknown author. Hoernle wrote several articles 
concerning it, perhaps the best known being the paper 
read before the Vienna Oriental Congi'ess of 1886, which 
may be considered to be his finally expressed opinion on 
a difficult subject. The literary value of the manuscript 
was not very great, but its decipherment marked out 
Hoernle as one of the foremost authorities on archaic 
Indian scripts, and opened the way for much more 
important work of the kind in future years. 

In 1884# the Asiatic Society of Bengal celebrated its 
centenary, and published a review of its work during the 
past hundred years. The valuable section of this dealing 
with Archaeology, History, Literature, etc., was written 
by Hoernle, and to this he added two historical 
appendixes, both of which were subsequently reprinted, 
with additions, in the Indian Antiquary. In 1891 
Hoernle resigned his post of Honorary Secretary, but 
continued till 1897 to be a member of the Council of the 
Society with which he had been so long connected, when 
it conferred upon him the highest honour which it was 
within its powers to grant by electing him as its 
President. Finally, in 1899, on the eve of his departure 
from India, it elected him an Honorary Member, or, as 
the name became in later years, an Honorary Fellow. 

In the year 1890 Lieutenant (now Major-General) 
H. Bower, C.B., brought to India an ancient birch-bark 
manuscript which had been discovered by him at Kuch^ 
in Central Asia. At the time Hoernle was absent in 
Europe, but on his return in 1891 it was made over to 
him, and his first decipherment was published in the 
Proceedings of the Bengal Society for April of that year. 
It is through his work on this manuscript that Hoernle’s 
name as an Orientalist is best known in Europe. 
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Numerous essays written by him culminated in the 
great edition published in parts between 1893 and 1912, 
This is not the place to give details regarding the results 
of Hoernle’s investigations, and it is sufficient to state in 
his own words that “the discovery of the Bower manu- 
script and its publication in Calcutta started the whole 
modern movement of the archaeological exploration of 
Eastern Turlcistan 5 \ All scientific Europe set forth on 
the quest for further antiquities in this region, and more 
and more materials illustrating an ancient and now dead 
civilization were gradually placed at the disposal of the 
learned world. The first to be discovered, were more 
manuscripts. Such were those found by the Russians in 
1892, or the Weber and Macartney manuscripts collected 
through British agency and brought to India. The latter 
were entrusted to Hoernle, and formed a portion of the 
subject-matter of his latest work, A direct result of the 
discoveries of these ancient writings was the triad of 
memorable expeditions to Central Asia carried out so 
successfully by Sir Aurel Stein, and other expeditions, 
such as those for the Russians by Klementz, for the 
Germans by Grunwedel and von Le Coq, for the Japanese 
by Otani, and for the French by Pelliot. 

The Bower manuscript deals largely with medical 
subjects, and this compe^pd Hoernle to study the hitherto 
almost untouched subjects of Hindu medicine and surgery. 
Here, again, we reap rich fruits from his investigations 
in a new branch of research. Besides minor essays he 
published in 1907 the first of his Studies in the Medicine 
of Ancient India , which deals with Osteology. Here the 
confused history of the writings of the earliest Indian 
physicians and surgeons was for the first time placed 
upon a scientifically sound basis. 

The title of C.I.E, was conferred upon him by the 
Government of India in 1897, and in 1899 lie retired 
from the Indian Educational Service. In the following 
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year he joined this Society, and, besides contributing 
many important articles to our Journal, served us both 
on the Council and as Vice-President. On his return to 
England he settled with his family in Oxford, where he 
completed his work on the Bower manuscript and wrote 
his book on Osteology. A minor product of these days 
was a small history of India (1904), written in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Stark, and a model of lucid compression, 
embodying the latest scientific discoveries. Here, too, he 
undertook his last great work, the editing in collaboration 
with other scholars of the many manuscripts collected in 
Eastern Turkistan and brought home «to England by 
himself and others. These included the Weber MSS., the 
Macartney MSS., and selections from the collection 
brought back by Sir Aurel Stein. The first volume 
was published in 1916, and only a few days before his 
death he wrote to me to say that he had just finished 
preparing for -the press the manuscript of the second; 

The War has been a tragedy to all of us, but to few 
was it a deeper tragedy than to Hoernle. English alike 
by birth and by long associations, he still could not but 
feel more deeply than most the inevitable sorrows, and 
these past four years were in some respects the saddest 
of his life. His great wish was to live until the peace 
should come, and it is a consolation to his friends to know 
that in his last hours he heard the cheers in the street 
heralding the signing of the Arcnistice and passed away 
with the knowledge that his longing was fulfilled. 
He died, after a short illness, in the early hours of 
November 12, 1918. 

In the pages of a scientific journal it is proper that 
attention should mainly he directed to his literary work ; 
but an old and close friend cannot close these pages 
without a reference to his personal character. Hoernle 
had a genius for winning friends. He wrote much, and 
on much discussed matters, but not even those who were 
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pronounced in their differences could impart heat or 
anger to the controversy. As for those who had the 
privilege of intimacy with him, his kindly personality,, 
sometimes illnminated by a whimsical humour, endeared' 
him to all. Ever courteous, ever modest, he was always 
ready to listen ’patiently to those who differed from him, 
and to point out, without a tinge of offence, where he 
thought that they were wrong. His profound knowledge 
of his own subjects, based as it was on almost incredible 
spadework, gave little chance to hasty theories in 
opposition to his own, and yet no one was more ready 
to accept a point that he had overlooked or to place his 
stores of learning at the disposal of others. Who that 
has known that happy home in 4 the Madrasah and after- 
wards in Oxford will not bear me out in this ? And 
the mention of that home, endeared to. many old friends 
by memories that will not easily be effaced, recalls the 
kindly hostess with whom lie shared it, and compels an 
expression of the profoundest sympathy in the grievous 
loss that she has sustained. 

Hoernle was an Honorary Fellow of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, an Honorary Member of the American Oriental 
Society and of the Koyal Society of Medicine, and 
a Foreign Associate Member of the Societe Asiatique de 
Paris. As an appendix, I add a list of his writings so 
far as I have been able to ascertain them. 

G. A. Grierson, 

LIST OF THE WRITINGS OF DR. HOERNLE 
On Indian Philology 
Sanskrit and Pali 

Remarks on the Pali Grammarian Kachchayana. Proc. ASB. 1882, 
p. 125. 

Professor Ram chan dr a , G. Bhamlarkar and the Gatha Dialect. Indian 
Antiquary , xii, p. 205, 1883. 

On Ekotibhdva . Proc. A.S.E. 1887, p. 175. 
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- Prah'it 

Snbha Chandra, author of the Bahda Ghintdmani . Indian Antiquary , ii, 
p. 29, 1873. 

A New Prakrit Grammar by Chanda. Proc. ASB. 1878, p. 17S. 

On a MS. of the Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi. Id. 1879, p. 79. 

On a MS. of an Unknown Prakrit Grammar. Id, 1880, p. 101. f 
The Prdhrita- Lahshanam , or Chanda’s Grammar of the Ancient (Arsha). 
PrAkrit. Edited. Pt. i, Text with Critical Introduction and Inde'xes. 
1 Bibliotheca Indica. Calcutta, 1880. 

The Bate of Trivikrama, Indian Antiquary , xii, p. 27, 1883. 

See- also Jainism. 


Modern Indo- Aryan Languages 

Essays in aid of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian Languages. 
JASB., pt. i, vol. xli, p. 120, 1872 ; xlii, p. 59, 1873 ; xliii, p. 22, 1874. 

On the term Gaurian as a Name for the Sanskritic Vernaculars of North 
India. Proc. ASB. 1872, p. 177. 

On the Derivation of some peculiar Gaurian Verbs. Indian Antiquary , 
i, 1872, p. 356. 

Genitive Postpositions : in reply to Dr. Pischel. Id. ii, p. 210, 1873. 

Translation of the 27tl^ Canto of the Prithiraja Rasau of Chand Bardat. 
Id. hi, p. 17, 1874. 

On some Prosodical Peculiarities of Chand. Id. iii, p. 104, 1874. 

The /ux-Theory and Mr. Beames’s Comparative Grammar. Id, v, 
p. 119, 1876. 

A Comparative Grammar of the North Indian Vernaculars [or, in some 
copies, a C.G. of the Gaudian Languages], with Special Reference to 
Eastern Hindi. London, 1880. 

A Collection of Hindi Roots, with Remarks on their Derivation and 
Classification. JASB. xlix, pt. i, p. 53, 1880. 

Note on Bihdri Declension. Id. Iii, pt. i, p. 159, 1883. 

The Prithiraj B-asau, an Old Hindi Epic, commonly ascribed to Chand 
Bardal. Edited and translated by Hoernle. Pt. ii, vol. i, Cantos 
26-34. Bibliotheca Indica. Calcutta, 1886. 

A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihari Language. By A. E. Rudolf 
Hoernle and George A. Grierson. Calcutta. Pt. i, 1885 ; pt. ii, 1889. 

On Jainism 1 

The Uvilsagadasao— being the Seventh Anga of the Jains. Bibliotheca 
Indica . Calcutta. Vol. i, T^kt and Commentary, 1890; vol. ii, 
Translation, 18S8. 

The Pattdvali or List of 'Pontiffs of the Upakesa-Gachchha. Indian 
Antiquary , xix, p. 233, 1890. 

Two Pattdvalls of the Sarasvati-Gachcha of the Digambara Jains. Id. 
xx, p. 341, 1S9R 

Three further PaUdvalls of the Digambaras. Id. xxi, p. 57, 1892. 

See also Proc. ASB. - 1898, pp. 39 ff. (a History of Jainism and Buddhism 
in Hoernle’s Presidential Address). 
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On Numismatics and Related Subjects 
(j Reports consisting of mere lists are not included.) 

On Gold Coins found in the Ahin Posh Tope near Jalalabad. Proc. 
ASB. 1879, pp. 122, 210. 

On four Coins presented to the Society by Mr. Growse. Id., p. 173. 
Monograms of the Baktro-Greek King Euthydemos, Indian Antiquary , 
viii, p, 196, 1879. 

On Roman, Indo-Scythian, and Gupta Coins sent by Mr. H. Rivett- 
Carnac. Proc. ASB. 1880, p. 118. 

On Goins belonging to Mr. R. Nicholson. Id. 1881, p. 39. 

On Coins of the later Delhi Emperors. Id., p. 40. 

On Coins, etc., from Ivhokhrakote. Id., p. 71. 

A New Find of Early Muhammadan Coins. JASB. 1, pt. i, p. 53, 1881. 
On three Coins found near Mahanad. Proc. ASB. 1882, pp. 91, 104, 

On Coins and Clay Figures from Toomluk. Id., p. 111. 

On ten Silver Coins from Chhindwara. Id., p. 114. 

On Coins from Midnapur. Id. 1883, p. 59. 

On certain Gold Coins. Id., p. 143. 

A New Find of Muhammadan Coins of Bengal (Independent Period). 
* JASB. lii, pt. i, p. 211, 1883. 

On Gold Gupta Coins. Proc. ASB. 1884, p. 127 ; 1885, p. 2, 

On Clay Seals from Sonaifc. Id. 1884, p. 137. 

On Kashmiri Coins. Id. 1885, p. 4. 

On an Ornament of Gold Roman Coins found in the Manikydla Top in 
the District of Rawal Pindi. Id. 1S86, p. S6. 

On Ancient Copper Coins found in Nepal. Id. 1887, p. 144 ; 1888, p. 114. 
On some new Bactrian and Gupta Coins. Id. 18S8, p. 126. 

On some new or rare Hindu and Muhammadan Coins. JASB., pt. i, 
No. i, Iviii, p. 30, 1889 ; No. ii, lix, p. 169, 1S90 ; No. iii, lxii, p, 23, 
1893 ; No. iv, Ixvi, p. 133, 1897. 

On an Inscribed Seal of Kumara Gupta. Id. Iviii, p. 88, 1889. Cf. 
Proc. ASB. 1889, p. 194. 

On Copper Coins of the Stiri Dynasty. Id. lix, pt. i, p. 154, 1890. 

On certain Indo-Sassanian Coins found in MAnvara. Id. lix, pt. i, 
p. 168, 1890. 

On a forged Silver Ramtiuki. Proc. ASB. 1S90, p. 7. 

On four Copper Coins of Abdagases and Kadphises II. Id. 1895, p. 82. 
Notes on Coins of Native States. JASB. Ixvi, pt. i, p, 261, 1897. 
Scytho-Bactrian Coins in the British Collection of Central Asian 
Antiquities. Indian Antiquary , xxvii, p. 225, 1898. 

Indo-Chinese Coins in the same. Id. xxviii, p. 40, 1809. 

Note on the British Collection of Central Asian Antiquities. Id. xxix, 
pp. 63, 98, 1900. 

Epigraphy, History, and Related Subjects 
On a Puli Inscription sent by Mr. A. M. Markham. Proc. ASB. 1880, 
p. 55. 

Notes on a Rock-cut Inscription from Riwa. Indian Antiquary, ix, 

p. 120, 1880. 
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On Relics from Buddha Gaya. Proc, ASB. 1881, p. 88. 

Readings from the Bharhut Stupa. Indian Antiquary , x, pp. 118, 255, 
1881 ; xi, p. 25, 1882. 

Readings from the Arian PAli. The Sue Vih&ra Inscription. Id. x, 
p. 324, 1881. 

Revised Translations of two Kshatrapa Inscriptions. Id. xii, p. 27, 
1883. 

The Gaharwars and Rathors. Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal , 1885, p. 199. Revised and reprinted in Indian Antiquary, 
xiv, p. 98, 1885. 

The Palas of Bengal. Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
1885. Reprinted, with revision in Indian Antiquary , xiv, p. 162, 1885. 

Remarks on an Asolca Inscription at Prabhdsa. Proc. ASB. 1887, p. 103. 

A New Copper-plate Grant of Govinda-chandradeva of Kanauj. Indian 
Antiquary , xix, p. 249, 1890. 

Note on Mr. W. Irvine’s Article on Official Dates of Accession of Mughal 
Emperors. JASB. Ixii, pt. i, p. 265, 1893. 

Note on Mr. V. A. Smith’s Paper on History and Coinage of the Gupta 
Period. Id. lxiii, pt. i, p. 210, 1894. 

Note on the Sshgaura Copper-plate. Proc. ASB. 1894, p. 87. 

The Gauhati Copper-plate Grant of Indrapala of Pragjyotisa in Asian. 
JASB. lxvi, pt. i, p. 133, 1897. 

The Nowgong Copper-plate Grant of Balavarman of Pragjyotisa in 
Asam. Id., p. 285. 

Two Copper-plate Grants of Ratnapala of Pragjyotisa in Asam. Id. 
lxvii, pt. i, p. 99, 1898. 

An Epigraphical Note on Palm-leaf, Paper, and Birch-bark. Id. lxix, 
pt. i, p. 93, 1900. 

Some Problems of Ancient Indian History. 

I. Coins of Vikramaditya and Harsha Vardhana. JR AS. 1903, 
p. 545 ; 1904, p. 357. 

II. The Gurjara Empire. Id. 1904, p. 639. 

III. The Gurjara Clans. Id. 1905, p. 1. 

IY, Identity of Xaiodharman and Vikramaditya. Id. 1909, p. 89 ; 
Harshavardhana and Siladitya. Id., p. 446. 

Who was the Inventor of Rag-paper ? Id. 1903, p. 663 ; 1904, p. 548, 

A History of India. By A. E. Rudolf Hoernle and Herbert A. Stark. 

* Cuttack, 1904. 

Kumaragupta the Patron of Vasubandhu. Indian Antiquary , xl, p. 181, 
1911. 

Kalidasa and Kamandaki. Id. xli, p. 184, 1912. 

On the Bakhshali Manuscript 

On a Birch-bark MS. from Bakhshali. Proc. ASB. 1882, p. 108. 
Reprinted in Indian Antiquary, xii, p. 89, 18S3. 

The Bakhshali Manuscript. Indian Antiquary , xvii, pp. 33, 275, 1888. 

On the Bakhshali Manuscript. Proceedings of the Seventh International 
Congress of Orientalists (Vienna, 1SS6), Aryan Section, p. 127. 
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To these may be added : — 

G. R. Kaye. Note on the Bakhshall Manuscript, JASB,, N.s. , viii, 
p. 349, 1912. 

On the Bower Manuscript 

The Old Birch MS. from Kashgaria. Proc. ASB. 1891, p. 54. 

On the Date of the Bower MS. JASB., vol. lx, pfc. i, p. 79, 1891. 

An Instalment of the Bower Manuscript. Id., p, 135. * 

A Note on the Date of the Bower Manuscript. Indian Antiquary , 
vol. xxi, p. 29, 1892. 

Another Instalment of the Bower MS. Id., p. 129. 

The Third Instalment of the Bower MS. Id., p. 349. 

The Bower Manuscript. Vol. xxii of the New Imperial Series of the 
Archeological Survey of India. Calcutta, 1893-1912. A reprint of the 
Introduction, with additions, appeared as a Supplement to the Indian 
Antiquary , vol, xlii, 1913 ; xliii, 1914. Separate reprint, Bombay, 
1914. 

On other* Manuscripts from Central Asia, and Connected Subjects 
The Weber MSS, — Another Collection of Ancient Manuscripts from 
Central Asia. JASB. Ixii, pt. i, p. 1, 1893. 

Fragments of an Ancient Manuscript from Central Asia. Proc. ASB. 
1895, p. 84. 

Three further Collections of Ancient Manuscripts from Central Asia. 
JASB. Ixvi, pt. i, p. 213, 1897. 

A Note on some Block-prints from Khotan. Proc. ASB., p. 124, 1898. 
Report on a British Collection of Antiquities from Central Asia, 
JASB. lxviii, pt. i, p. 1, 1899 ; lxx, pt. i, p. 1, 1901. 
Transliteration of Weber MSS., Part IN, and Macartney MSS., Set I. 

Appendix to JASB., vol. lxx, pt. i, 1901. 

On an Ancient Block-print from Khotan. JR AS. 1900, p. 321. 
Vajracchedikd. Id. 1903, p. 364. 

On Ancient MSS. from Khotan. Id. 1906, p. 695. 

The Unknown Languages of Eastern Turkestan. Id. 1910, pp. 834,' 
1283 ; 1911, p. 201 ; ii, p. 447, 1911. 

Buddhist Monastic Terms samatiltika , sapaddna, uttari-bhanga. Id. 
1912, p. 736 ; 1913, p. 681, 

A Peculiarity of the IChotanese Script. Id. 1915, p. 487- 
An Early Text of the Suddharma-pundarlka. Id. 1916, p. 269. 

The Suita Nipdta in a Sanskrit Version from Eastern Turkestan. 
Id. 1916, p. 709. 

Sanskrit Version of the Sutta Hipdta. Id. 1917, p. 134. 

Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan. 
Facsimiles with Transcripts Translations and Notes. Edited in 
conjunction with other scholars. Oxford, 1916. See also under 
Numismatics. 

Indian Medicine 

Studies in Ancient Indian Medicine. # 

I. The Commentaries on Su^ruta. JRAS. 1906, pp. 283, 699. 

II. On some Obscure Anatomical Terms. JRAS. 1906, p, 915; 
1907, p. 1. ‘ 
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III. The Authorship of the Caraka Samhita. Archi v fiir G eschichte 

der Medizin, vol. i } p. 29, 1907. 

IV. The ^Composition of the Caraka Samhita, and the Literary 

Methods of the Ancient Indian Medical Writers. JRAS. 
1908, p. 997. 

V. The Composition of the Caraka Saiiihita in the Light of the 
Rower Manuscript. JRAS. 1909, p. 857. 

Itsing and Vagbhata. JRAS, 1907, p. 413. 

Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India. Fart I. Osteology or the 
Bones of the Human Body. Oxford, 1907. 

The Bheda Samhita in the Bower Manuscript. JRAS. 1910, p. 830. 

The Vanau&lmdhidarpaya or the Ayurvedic Materia Medica. Indian 
Antiquary ^ xli, p. 1S4, 1912. 

Miscellaneous 

“ A Hindoo Reformer.” (A report of Day&nanda Sarasvati’s public 
disputation in Benares in 1869.) The Christian Intelligencer. Calcutta, 
March, 1870, p. 79. 

Report of Attendance at the Seventh International Congress of 
Orientalists, held at Vienna. Proc. ASB. 1887, p. 124. 

Obituary Notice of Nawab Abdul Latif. Id. 1893, p. 138. 

Obituary Notice of Major-General Sir A. Cunnitigham. Id. 1894, p. 1. 
Obituary Notice of Mr. B. H. Hodgson. Id. 1894. 

Presidential Address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Proc. ASB. 
1898, p. 37. Principal Contents: Jainism and Buddhism, p. 39; 
Archaeology and Epigraphy, p. 55 ; Central Asian Antiquities, p. 63 ; 
Ethnographic and Linguistic Surveys, p. 71 ; History of Old Calcutta, 

p. 81. 


PROFESSOR JULIUS EGGELING, Ph.D. 

In Julius Eggeling this Society lias lost one who not only 
was an Honorary Member, but who began his connexion 
with it as Secretary just half a century ago. 

He was born in the village of Hecklingen near the 
Hartz Mountains in the year 1842. Educated first at the 
Gymnasium (grammar school) of Bern burg, he then pro- 
ceeded to study classical and Sanskrit philology at the 
Universities of Breslau and Berlin. He reached Breslau 
at the same time as another former Secretary of this 
Society, Professor Rhys Davids, both being bent on 
studying Sanskrit under Professor Stenzler. Being at the 
time the only pupils of that very sound scholar,, they were 
naturally much thrown together. They thus became 
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very intimate for a period of nearly three years, till 
Rhys Davids had to return to London for a Civil Service 
examination, while his friend proceeded to Berlin for the 
purpose of continuing his Sanskrit studies under Professor 
Albrecht Weber. After taking his degree, Eggeling 
came to England in 1867 with a view to working at 
the Sanskrit MSS. in the libraries of the India Office and 
of this Society ; but in the same year he migrated to 
Oxford in order to assist Max Muller in editing the fifth 
volume of his first edition of the Rigveda . Two years 
later he was appointed Secretary of the Royjal Asiatic 
Society, and in 1872,* when only just 30, also Professor of 
Sanskrit at University College, London. When in 1875 
Professor Aufrecht vacated the Chair of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at Edinburgh, Eggeling succeeded 
him. He held this post, for all but forty years, till 1914. 

His labours in the sphere of Sanskrit took three direc- 
tions : the compilation of catalogues of Sanskrit MSS., 
editions of Sanskrit grammarians, and the translation of 
a very extensive Brahmana. 

His first published work was a catalogue of the 
Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in* the possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, compiled in collaboration with Professor 
Cowell in 1875. But his main labours in this line were 
connected with the India Office MSS., on which he was 
engaged for more than twenty years. In 1869 it had 
been decided, upon the proposal of the late Dr. Rost, to 
bring out a new catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the 
India Office Library, the slip catalogue (in manuscript) 
by Sir Charles Wilkins and Professor H. H. Wilson being 
by that time out of date. The services of Dr. Haas and 
Dr. Eggeling, with whom Dr. Windisch was shortly after 
associated, were secured for the work, the palm-leaf MSS., 
in South Indian characters, being left to Dr. Rost. Seven 
parts of the catalogue (down top. 1628) have appeared, 
the first coming out in 1886 and the last in 1904. All of 
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these were compiled or edited by Professor Eggeling alone, 
excepting the fourth, in which Dr. Windiscli was associated 
with him. A considerable number of MSS. still remained 
to be dealt with, 1 but Professor Eggeling could not be 
prevailed upon to make progress with these, because 
he was occupied with other work, especially in connexion 
with the Edinburgh University Library. 

During his residence in London Professor Eggeling had 
also begun working at the Sanskrit grammarians. The 
result of these studies was the publication in the Biblio- 
theca Indica (1874-8) of the Kdtantra of Sarvavarman, 
who appears to have been one of the most influential of 
the later Sanskrit grammarians.. This was followed in 
1879-80 by an edition of Vardhamanas Ganaratna- 
mahodadhi (a.d. 1140), a metrical arrangement of the 
ganas or word-groups contained in the Ganapdtha which 
supplements the Grammar of Panini. 

After the publication of these two volumes and 
simultaneously with his cataloguing labours, Professor 
Eggeling was engaged for twenty years on his magnum 
opus , the translation of the tapatha Brdhmana , the 
most important work of Vedic literature next to the 
Bigveda . It forms five volumes of the Sacred Books of 
the East , published respectively in 1882, 1885, 1894, 
1897, and 1900. Beside Haugs version of the Aitareya 
Brdhmana Eggeling’s translation is the most valuable 
contribution yet made towards rendering the Brahmana 
literature accessible to students of the history of Indian 
religion. The completion of this work, which had 
absorbed his interest for so many years, filled him with 
regret, as causing a veritable blank in his life. His 
feelings must have been like those of Gibbon, who, writing 
of the 'night in which he penned the last lines of his 
Decline and Fall , says : “ A sober melancholy was spread 

1 This remainder is being completed by Professor Keith, Professor 
Eggeling’s successor at Edinburgh. 
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over my mind by the idea that I had taken an everlasting 
leave of an old and agreeable companion.” 

In addition to the works mentioned above Professor 
Eggeling contributed several valuable articles on Brah- 
manism, Hinduism, and Sanskrit language and literature 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica and on the Veda and 
Sanskrit to Chambers' Encyclopaedia . 

During the last ten years of his occupancy of the 
Sanskrit Chair at Edinburgh, as Curator of the University 
Library he rendered very important services not limited 
to his own special line of studies. He also continued to 
take an active part in the business of the Senatus, serving 
on many of its Committees. 

As senior member of the Senatus he represented the 
University at the centenaries of the Universities of Rome, 
Breslau, Berlin, and Leipzig. He also attended several of 
the Congresses of Orientalists which have been held for 
nearly half a century, generally in European capitals, at 
intervals of three years. 

His interest in comparative philology, to lecture on 
which was one of the duties of his Chair, was of a some- 
what old-fashioned type. He did not sympathize with 
the intricate and abstruse development of the science 
during the latter half of his life. 

He was fond of modern English literature, Scott and 
Dickens, Bums and Tennyson being his favourites. He 
was also a devoted student of Goethe. 

He was much attached to Scotland, where he had spent 
all but forty years of his life, and which he felt was bis real 
4 home in the sense expressed by Goethe: <c Wo du wirkst, 
da ist dein Vaterland.” But he was also devoted to his 
native land, which he often revisited in the long summer 
vacations. Thus it came about that the outbreak of war 
surprised him on holiday in the German forests. This 
circumstance clouded the closing years of his life in quite 
a special manner. His German nationality had lapsed, 
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while he had never been naturalized in this country. 
He made determined efforts to return to Scotland, but 
could obtain neither a German nor a British passport. 
He accordingly sent in his resignation to the Principal of 
Edinburgh University, only a few months sooner than he 
had otherwise intended to do on completing forty years 
of service. He found a secluded refuge in the home of 
his daughter, a Westphalian village manse, among his 
beloved woods and surrounded by grandchildren. But he 
hoped to the last to be able to return and end his days at 
Brunstane House, his own home near Edinburgh. This 
hope was not to be fulfilled, for he died in Germany 
last March. 

Professor Rhys Davids, who, as I have already shown, 
was intimate with Eggeling in his student days, and who 
continued to meet him occasionally in later years, writes 
about him as follows : “ He was a man of unusual breadth 
of view, taking an enlightened interest in many things 
outside his special study. He was thoroughly loyal and 
true, and remarkably free from any thought of self- 
interest. The world has lost in him not only an eminent 
scholar, but a man of high character.” 

Others bear witness to his aversion from national 
chauvinism, his broad human sympathies, his kindliness, 
his shrewd common sense combined with a strain of 
romantic sentiment. I myself first made his acquaintance 
in the early eighties, when he gave me some valuable 
help in solving two or three difficulties I met with in the 
course of editing my first Sanskrit text. Since then 
I saw and corresponded with him at intervals. The‘ 
last time I met him was in 1912 at the Congress of 
Orientalists held at Athens in that year. He was then 
70 years of age, but still quite alert and active. The 
impression he has left on my mind is, to use the words of 
a great writer of the land in which he 'was so long 
domiciled, that of “ a wise old man rich in tolerance ”, 

A. A. Macdonell. 
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(Ocfcober-Deeember, 1918 ) 

I. General Meetings of the Royal Astatic Society 

» October 8, 1918 . — Special General Meeting. Sir H. 
Mortimer Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society. 

Babn Maliin Chandra Das, B.A. 

Professor V. S. Ghate. 

Mr. K. Lai Guru. ’ 

Mr, Edward W. Perera, 

Mr. Baraket Ullah, M.A. k 

Twelve nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Mr. Legge and Mr. Kennedy having explained the 
causes of the amalgamation between the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology and the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Provisional Agreement between the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the Society of Biblical Archaeology, dated October 8, 
1918, was ratified and confinned. 

Pursuant to this agreement members of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology became entitled to become ordinary 
resident members of the Royal Asiatic Society without 
nomination or election or other formality required by the 
Rules of the Royal Asiatic Society, on payment of a 
subscription of £1 10s. per annum from January 1, 1919; 
all life members of the Society of Biblical Archeology 
being treated as ordinary resident members of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, who have compounded for their subscrip- 
tions pursuant to Rule 19 of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

A notice of the Society of Biblical Archaeology will be 
found on pp. 25-36 of the Journal. 

The Chairman moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Wilson 
for his kindness in acting as Hon, Solicitor for the Society. 

JKAS. 1919. 9 
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November 1% } 1918 . — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society ; — 

Mr. J. Drummond Hogg. 

Mr. Henry William B. Moreno, B.A. 

Mr. C. C. Baker. 

Mr. W. H. Rylands, F.S.A. 

Dr. Tellicherry Madhavan Nair. ^ 

Mr. Say a Maung Ba. 

Saddharmavagish, Rev. Sri Aryalankar Bhikshu. 

Mr. Chizen-Akamuna. 

Mr. Herbert E. E. Hayes. 

Mr. Ikbal Ali Shah. 

Babu Sudhi Chandra Ghosh. 

Mr. Madan Gopal Mehta. 

Two nominations, were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Mr. Douglas Ainslie read a paper on “Some Recent 
Essays on Indian Art and Life A discussion followed, 
in. which Mr. Yusuf Ali took part. 


December 10 , 1918 . — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society — 

The Rev. Stanley C. E. Legg. 

Mr. Fakhruddin Ahmad, M.A. 

Nine nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Dr. H. Ballon Morse read a paper on “The Foreign 
Trade of China under Monopoly A discussion followed, 
in which Professor G. Hagopian and Mr. King took part. 


On October 8, 1918, the resignation of the Secretary, 
Mr. R. W. Frazer, LL.B., I.C.S. (Ret.), was received with 
regret, his offer of voluntary assistance to the staff until 
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the appointment of a successor being accepted with 
thanks. 

On November 12, Miss Eleanor Hull was appointed to 
the post of Secretary in Mr. Frazer's stead. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

1. Journal Asiatique. S4r. XI, Tom. XI, No. ii, 
Mars-Avril, 1918. 

Cordier (Henri). Edouard Chavannes. 

Chabot (M. J.-B.). Pnnica. {Fin.) 

2. Bulletin be l’I^cole Francaise b’ExtrEme-Orient. 

Tome XVIII, No. i, 1918. 

Parmentier (H.). Anciens Tambours de Bronze. 

No. ii. 

Peri (Noel). Les Femmes de Cakya-Muni. 

No. iii. 

Maspero (Henri). Etudes d'Histoire d’Annam, iv-vi. 

No. iv. 

Silvestre (le Capitaine). Les Thai Blancs de Phong-Tho, 

3. Jewish Quarterly Review. N.S., Vol. IX, Nos. i, ii, 

July and October, 1918. 

Hoschander (Dr. Jacob). The Book of Esther in the 
Light of History. 

Segal (Rev. M. H.). Studies in the Books of Samuel II, 
Zeitlin (Dr. Soloman). Megillat Toanit as a Source for 
Jewish Chronology and History in the Hellenistic and 
Roman Periods. . 

Duschinsky (Dr. C.). The Rabbinate of the Great 
Synagogue, London, from 1756 to 1842. 

Mann (Jacob). The Responsa of the Babylonian Geonim 
as a Source of Jewish History. 

Waxman (Dr. Meyer). The Philosophy of Don Hasdai 
Crescas. 
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4/ Bulletin be l’Institut Egyptien. S6i\ V, Tome XII, 
Octobre, 1918. 

Audebeau Bey (Ch.). Observations des Savants de PEx- 
p6dition«fran§aise sur les eaux souterraines de TEgypte. 

Moss6ri (Y. M.). Quelques remarques au sujet des 
observations, etc. 

Daressy (G.). L’lngenieur Girard et lTnstitut d’Egypte. 

5. Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement, 
October, 1918. 

Masterman (Dr. E. W. G.). Hygiene and Disease in 
Palestine in Modern and Biblical Times. ( Continued .) 

Massey (W. T.). Jerusalem Water Supply. 

Offord (Joseph). Archaeological Notes on Jewish 
Antiquities. ( Continued . ) 

The Vicissitudes of the Population of Palestine as 

foretold in the Prophecy of Noah. 

6. Journal op the American Oriental Society. 

Vol. XXXVIII, Pt. iii, June, 1918. 

Hopkins (E. W.). The Background of Totemism. 

Worrell (W. PI.). The Demon of Noonday and some 
related Ideas. 

Meek (T. J.). A Votive Inscription of Ashurbanipal 
(Bu 89-4-26, 209). 

Byrne (E. H.). Easterners in Genoa. 

Nies (J. B.). A Pre-Sargonic Inscription on Limestone 
from Warka. 

Albright (W. F.). Ninib-Ninurta. 

Laufer (B.). Edouard Chavannes. 

Pt. iv, October, 1918. 

Olmstead (A. T.). The Calculated Frightfulness of Ashur 
Nasir Apal. 

Hussey (M. I.). A Galeh of Eannatunn 
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7. Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin. No. xcvi, 
August, 1918. - 

A. K. G. Rajput Painting. 

No. xcviii. 

A. K. C. Burmese Glazed Tiles. 

8. Philadelphia Museum Journal. Vol. VIII, No. iii, 

September, 1917. 

Langdon (Stephen). A new Tablet of the Cult of deified 
Kings in Ancient Sumer. 

The Chinese Expedition. 

Vol. IX, No. ii. 

Bishop (G. W.). Two Chinese Bronze Vessels. 

Recent Accessions of Chinese Sculpture. 

Sayce (A. H.). The Museum Collection of Cappodocian 
Tablets. 

Langdon (Stephen). A Tablet on the Mysteries of Baby- 
lonian Symbolism. 

A Sumerian Liturgy containing an Ode to the Word. 

9. Numismatic Chronicle. Pt. i, Nos. lxix, lxx, 1918. 
Codrington (H. W.). The Persian Weight Standard in 

Mediaeval India. 

10. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Vol. XL VIII, January- June, 1918. 

Presidential Address : Primitive Art and its Modern 
Developments. 

Barton (Captain F, R.). • Tattooing in South-Eastern 
New Guinea. 

Giuffrida-Ruggieri (V.). A Sketch of the Anthropology 
of Italy. 

Roth (EL Ling). Studies in Primitive Looms. Part iv. 
(Conclusion.) 

Read (Carveth). No Paternity. 

Fleure (H. J.) and Winstanley (Miss L.). Anthropology 
and our Older Histories. 
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11. T’oung Pao. Vol. XVII, Nos. iv, v, October and 
December, 1916. 

Lsiufer (Bertliold). Loan-words in Tibetan. 

Cordier (Henri). Melanges : Sur une traduction latine 
inddite du Tchoung Young. 

La suppression de la. Oompagnie de Jesus et la 

mission de Pekin. (Fin.) 

Vol. XVIII, Nos. i, ii, Mars et Mai, 1918. 

Laufer (Barthold). La Mandragore. 

Mathieu (G.). Le systeme musical. 

Cordier (Henri). Le Christianisme en Chine et en Asie 
Central e sous les Mongols. 

Necrologie : Edouard Chavannes, Aristide Marre, par 
H. Cordier. 

12. Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal 

Asiatic Society. Vol. XLIX, 1918. 

Chatley (Herbert). River Problems in China. 

Laver (H. E.). Some Notes on Land Birds. 

Zwemer (Samuel M.). Animistic Elements in Moslem 
Prayer, 

Ling (Peter C.). The Eight Immortals of the Taoist 
Religion. 

A Chapter on Folklore. 

Ferguson (J. C.). Ku K‘ai~Chih 3 s vScroll in the British 
Museum. 

Bruce (J. P.). The Theistic Import of the Sung Philosophy. 

Morgan (Evan). A Case of Ritualism. 

Kiliene (Charles). Chinese Puzzledom. 

13, Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society. 

Vol. XVI, 1917-18. 

Anjindzuka , the Memorial to Will Adams. 

Diosy (Arthur). Japan's Part in the War. 

Edwards (Osman). Some unpublished Letters of Lafcadio 
Hearn. 
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Blair (James). The Japanese Mercantile. 

Khori (T.). Japanese Drama. 

Fremantle (Admiral the Hon. Sir Ed.). Reminiscences 
of Japan. 

Gordon (Mrs. Will). Glimpses o£ Old Korea. 

Weston (Mrs. Frances). Fuji San, Old and New. 

Kato (N.). Education in Japan. 

14. Rivista degli Studi Oriental*. VoL VII, Ft. i. 

Cerulli (E.). Canti e Proverbi aoinali nel dialetto degli 
Habar Auwal. 

Testi di diritto consuetudinario dei Somali Marreh&n, 

Di alcune presunte consonanti nei dialetti somali. 

Zanolli (A.). Sentenzi ed aneddoti attribniti a Menandro 
dalla tradizione gnomologica armena. 

Furlani (G.). Di una raccolta di tratfcati asferologici in 
lingua siriaca. 

15. Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. N.S., Vol. XIV, Nos. i, ii, May, 1918. 

Firminger (Walter K.). The Malda Diary and Consulta- 
tions (1680-2). 

No. iii. 

Annandale (N.). A Bismer Weighing-beam from the 
Darjeeling District. 

Dinesh Chandra Bhattarcharya. Bhavablmti as a Mi- 
mansaka. 

Numismatic Supplement. 

16. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

Society. No. lxxi. 

Saldanha (J. A.). Philology and Ethnology and their 
bearing on Customary Law in the Bombay Presidency. 

Survival of Portuguese Institutions in British 

Western India. 

Venkatachellam Iyer (V.). Sraosha of the Zoroastrian 
System : his Identity. 
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Modi (Shams-ul-Ulma, Dr. J. J.). The Mogul Emperors 
at Kashmir. Jehangir’s inscription at Virn&g. An 
inscription on the Dal Lake. 

The Story of the King and the Gardener in the 

Waki’&t-i Jehangiri of Emperor Jehangir and its 
parallels, 

An instance of Royal Swayamvara as described in 

the Shah Nam eh of Firdausi. 

Archery in Ancient Persia : a few extraordinary 

Feats. 

Bhandarkar (Sir R. G.). The Aryans in the Land of the 
Assurs (Skr. Asura). 

Commissariat (Professor M. S.). A Brief History of the 
Gujarat Sultanat. 

Nasarvanji Munshi (Rustamji). The Life Story of the 
old Portuguese Bell in the National Dabul Church at 
Girgaum, Bombay. 

Zimmerman (Rev. R. } S.J.). Sankaracharya and Kant : 
A Comparison. 

Rock-cut Elephant from Gharapari : A letter from 
Sir George Birdwood. 

17. Indian Antiquary. Yol. XLYI, Pt. Dlxxxviii, 
November, 1917. 

Stein (Sir . A.). A Third Journey of Exploration in 
Central Asia, 1913-16. 

Temple (Sir R. C., Bart.). Job Charnock — his Parentage 
• and Will. 

Amesh Chandra Majumdar. The Date of Kanishka. 

Rangachari (V.). The History of the Naik Kingdom of 
Madura. 

Vol. XL VII, Pt. dxc, January, 1918. 

Temple (Sir R. C., Bart.). Austria’s Commercial Venture 
in India in the Eighteenth Century. 

Pathak (K. B.). New Light on the Gupta Era and 
Mihirakula, 
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Zimmerman (Robert). An additional Proof for the 
Genuineness of the Vrittis in Mammatas Kavya- 
prakasa. 

Divatia (N. B.). The wide sound of e and o, with special 
reference to Gujarati. 

Part Dxci, February, 1018. 

Temple (Sir R C., Bart.). Austria’s Commercial Venture 
in India in the Eighteenth Century. 

Majumdar (N. G.). Date of the Abhira Migration into 
India. 

Divatia (N. B.). The wide sound of e and o, with special 
reference to Gujarati. 

Smith (Vincent A.). Asoka Notes, No. XII. 

Jayaswal (K. P.). The Athasastra explains. 

Part nxcii, March, 1918. 

Temple (Sir R. C., Bart.). Austria’s Commercial Venture 
in India in the Eighteenth Century. 

Bhandarkar (Professor D. R). Dekkan of the Sata- 
vahana Period. 

Gopinatha Rao (T. A.). Vivekapatiamala. 

18. Epigraphia Indica. Vol. XIII, Pt. v, January, 1916. 

Fleet (J. F.). Some Records of the Rashtrakufca Kings 
of Malkhed. ( Concluded .) 

Venkateswara (Professor S. V.). Conjeeveram Copper- 
plate of Vijaya-Gandagopaladeva, A.n. 1291-2. 

Barnett (Lionel D.). Thana Plates of the time of the 
Yadava King Ramachandra: Saka 1194. 

Gagaha Plates of Govindacliandra of Kanauj : 

Sam vat 1199. 

Two Grants of Venkatapati I : Saka 1508 and 1535. 

Verna varam Grant of Allaya- Verna Reddi: Saka 

1356. 

Garde (M. B.). Three Copper-plates of the time of the 
Chahamana Kelhana. 
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Ramdas Pantulu (G.). Siddhantam Plates of Devendra- 
varman : the 195th year. 

Gopinatha Rao (T.). Sri ran gam Plates of Madhava 

Nayaka : Saka-Samvat 1343. 

Part vi, April, 1916. 

Barnett (Lionel D.). Verna- varam Grunt of Allaya- Verna 
Reddi. (Concluded.) 

Rama Sastri (K.). Akkala-pundi Grant of Singaya- 
Nayaka : Saka-Samvat 1290. 

Konow (Sten). Talegaon Copper-plates of Krishna- raj a : 
Saka 690. 

Radha Govinda Basak. Silimpur Stone-slab Inscription 
of the time of Jaya-pala-deva. 

Part vii. 

Radha Govinda Basak. Silimpur Stone-slab Inscription 
of the time of Jayapala-Deva. 

Hirananda Sastri. Copper-plate Inscription of Govinda- 
chandra-Deva : Samvat 1186. 

Barnett (Lionel D.). Inscriptions at Narendra. 

• Kalas Inscription of the Rashtrakuta Govinda IV : 

Saka 851. 

Vol. XIV, Pt. i, January, 1917. 

Sewell (Robert). The True Longitude of the Sun in 
Hindu Astronomy. 

19. Ceylon Antiquary. Vol. IV, Pt. i, July, 1918. 

S. G. P. Ceylon according to Friar Oderico. 

Gaspard (Rev. E,). Ceylon according to du Jarric. 

Bell (IT. P. C.) and Codrington (H. W.). Critical Notes 
on the Epigraphia Zeylanica. 

Turner (L. J. B.). The Madras Administration of the 
Maritime Provinces of * Ceylon, 1795-8. 

Part ii. * 

Methley (Miss. Violet M.). Letters of Captain Herbert 
Beaver (H.M. 19th Regiment). - 
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Turner (L. J. B.). The Town of Kandy about the year 
1815 A.D. 

Yerstraeten (Rev. A. M., S.J.) and Staee (W. T.). Reason 
and Religion. 

Perera (Rev. S. G,, S.J.)* The Jesuits in Ceylon in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Bell (H. 0. P.). Inscribed Pillar at Anuradhapura. 

20. Journal of ti-ie Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Vol. IV, Pt. i, March, 1918. 

Haraprasacl Sastri (Mahamahopadhyaya). Gazetteer 
Literature in Sanskrit. 

Jayaswal (K. P.), The Brihadratha Chronology (civc t 
1727-727 B.c.). 

The Terms “Anusamyana”, a Rajuka ,J , and “Former 

Kings” in Asoka’s Inscriptions. 

Part ii. 

Sen (D. N.). Sites in Rajgir associated with Buddha and 
his Disciples. 

Buddhism and Vedantism : A Parallel. 

Jayaswal (K. P.). Asoka’s Inscriptions (II). 

Sikdar (J. N.). References to Education in the Jatakas. 

Haraprasad Sastri (Mahamahopadhyaya). Tekkali In- 
scriptions of Madhyamaraja, the son of Petavyalloparaja. 

Grant of Ranastambhadeva. 

Khandadeuli Inscriptions of Ranabhanja Deva. 

Banerji (R. D.). Some Unpublished Records of the 
Sultans of Bengal. 

Hifcra (S. C.). On the use of the Swallow- worts in the 
Ritual, Sorcery, and Leechcraft of the Hindus and Pre- 
Islamitic Arabs. 

Roy (S. C.). Birth, Childhood, and Puberty Ceremonies 
among the Bihors. 

The Marriage Customs of the Bihors. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zamir-ud-din Ahmad. Ghulam 
Ali Rasilc. 
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21. The Calcutta Review. No. cexcii, April, 1918. 

Yusuf Ali (A.). India and the Empire. 

Farquhar (J. N.). The Bhagavata Purana and the Sects 
dependent thereon. 

Bradley~Birb (F. B.). Ispahan. 

22. Journal of the Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic 
Society. No. lxxviii, June, 1918. 

Winstedt (R. 0.). Jelehu Customary Songs and Sayings, 
collected by A. Caldecott. 

Some Lexicographical Notes, from the Dutch. 

The Tomb of Mansur Shah. 

No. Ixxix, September, 1918. 

Gibbs (Miss L. S.). Some peculiar Papuan Customs. 

Blagden (C. 0.). The Cannibal King in the Kedah 
Annals. 

Winstedt (R. 0.). The Hadramaut Saiyids of Perak and 
Siak. 

Some Perak Pedigrees. 

The Hindu Element in Malay Marriage Ceremony. 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Ahmad ’Abd-ul-Aziz, Shams-ul-Ulma Maulavi. Asaf ul-Laghat. 
Hindustani -Persian Dictionary. Yol. xi. 8yo. Haidar abaci, 
a.h. 1385. 

Archaeological Survey, Burma. Report of the Superintendent 
for the year ending March 81, 1918. 4to. Rangoon , 
1918. * From the Government of India. 

Archaeological Subtly of India. Annual Reports. 

1. Eastern Circle, 1916-17. 4to. Calcutta, 1918. 

2. Frontier Circle, 1917-18. 4 to. Peshawar, 1918. 

3. Southern Circle, 1917-18. 4to. Mdclrcis, 1918. 

From the Government of Induct. 

Bastavala, Dinoo S. Stray Thoughts on the War. Pamphlet. 
Bombay, 1918. From the Ministry of Information. 

Boaz, Franz. Grammatical Notes on the Language of the 
Tlingit Indians. University Museum, Anthropological 
Publications, vol. viii, No. i. 8vo. Philadelphia. 

From the University Museum. 

Bobbili, Maharaja Sir V. S. Rangarao Bahadur. Hindu 
Religion. Translated by M. Krishnamachariar. Svo. 
Madras , 1918. From the Author. 

Catalogue of Copper-plate Grants in the Government 
Museum, Madras, roy. 8vo. Madras , 1918. 

From the Government Museum, Madras. 

Catalogue des Litres Arabes de la Mosqu&e d’El- 
QarouiyIne a F£s. 4 to. Fds, 1918. 

From Mr. II. L. Eabino. 

Cordier, Henri. Edouard Chavannes. Extrait du Journal 
Asiatique (Mars~Avrii, 1918). Paris , 1918. 

From the Author . 

Croste, Dr. Rdnd. Le Svastika. Son liistoire — ses significations 
—son existence et ses deformations an Pays Basque. 
Cultes qui s’y rattachent. Extrait du Bulletin Trimestriel 
de la Societe Bayonnaise d’lStudes Rdgionales. Bayonne , 
1918 , From the Author . 
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Czaplicka, A. M. The Turks of Central Asia in History and at 
the Present Day. An Ethnological Inquiry Into the Pan- 
Turanian Problem, and Bibliographical Material relating to 
the Early Turks and the Present Turks of Central Asia. 
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THE PAHLAVI DOCUMENT PEOM AVEOMAN 

By A. COWLEY 

JN the Journal o£ Hellenic Studies for 1915, p. 22, 
Mr. Minns published two Greek documents of the 
Parthian period acquired by Dr. Sa'id Khan from Avroman 
in Kurdistan, together with the facsimile of a third, not 
in Greek, which was found at the same place. 1 As the 
writing of this third document (on parchment) seemed to 
be Aramaic in character, he very kindly sent me a photo- 
graph of it at the time, and has since given me additional 
information. The following note represents mainly what 
I then made out of the text, but it has lain in a drawer 
ever since because the results seemed hardly worth 
publishing. It is only in the hope of attracting the 
attention of more competent Iranian scholars to it that 
I now print these few remarks, on the principle that 

hiszb a mn p nnx nvdb raaban Kb 

The text is in Pahlavi, written in an Aramaic alphabet, 
with a number of Semitic words in it. The writing is so 
cursive that it is difficult to distinguish letters which 
resemble one another, as 1, *J, 1 \ 3 ; 1 7/ \ ] „ Moreover, 
the parchment is broken or defaced in some places. So 
iar as it is legible, it seems to read as follows ; — 

1 Eor a fall account of them see the article in question. 

JRAS. 1919. 11 
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pin •m isorts m nrvnx xrrr p/// n:® i 

IW abs JTWTOX HD ^DDK XETD 1 . . // 2 

1//// *11-1 pit xbs vix tt pea ■nn b^x mn 3 
nnaip ib-ix TDn . . n . . x wian p na 4 
nnanx ran na . . . . px na 7m pm® 5 
annxa m ^pd HEnna *na vafina mx na 0 

7D b^x run xa"o fnaox xana 7 

1 //// ’I'J] pr xba '-fsons s 

Line 1 begins with a date. After “ year ” the three 
strokes are no doubt units, as in Aramaic papyri, 1 though 
rather more rounded. The next letter is like a regular 
Aramaic p, not the p of this document (if it occurs, see 
]. 4), so that it would seem that the more original form 
was preserved as a cipher, for 100. It is true that letters 
are never used as numerals in the papyri, but their use as 
such became common, probably long before the date of 
this text. It is hardly possible that the letter is D and 
stands for Persian = hundred. The name of the 
month is Arotat, Zend Haurvat&t. 2 The next word is 
very puzzling. We should expect a verb if it were 
Aramaic, but it is similar in form to 3 1 , and as a name 
follows in both places it is more probably a title. The 
middle character seems to be a combination of perhaps 
11 or I suggest that it is la^D = a “wine- 

merchant”. At the end are two words connected by *hi. 
This is clearly the Aramaic with the Persian izdfat, 
“son of/’ as in the Hajiabad inscription B. 3 Hence the 
words on either side of it must be names. There are no 
really satisfactory parallels to them in Justi’s Irdnisches 
FamenbucK 

1 This refers throughout to the papyri from Elephantine, published 
by Sayce & Cowley {Aram. Pap. discovered at Assuan) in 1906, and by 
Sachau ( Aramdische Papyrus) in 1911. Both with good facsimiles. 

2 See Ben fey, Monatsnamen , pp. 79, 93. 

3 So denoted by Westergaard. The language is generally called 
Chaldseo-Pahlavi. It is on the upper part of plate 2. 
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Line 2. The beginning is defaced. There are first two 
strokes, then a word illegible, then a strange sign followed 
by ‘DM?). I at first thought this might be the Persian 
word for “one”, and the whole group might be 221. 
But this is improbable, and I can suggest nothing else. 
The next word is XETD, Aramaic for “vineyard”. If 
the preceding words were a numeral, we might read it 
XDT7 = ^ ,j, supposing the form to be possible at this date. 

-JQDX is probably "the name of the vineyard. 

HD is no doubt to be so read. The second letter 
corresponds to the sign which we used to read as -man 
in accordance with the Pahlavi tradition. It is almost 
identical in form with the n (especially when final) in the 
papyid. It is not the same as the ligature in lETCi (1. 1). 

prrrrnN looks like a good Persian word, as if com- 
pounded with j, but meaning? 

Aramaic “iialf ” One would expect xAs. 

nK 1 * seems to be the only way of reading the word. 
A relative ? 

Line 3. 13171 = \j is formed in the same way as 

WD in 1. 1. 

The names following are not found in Justi. 

MX. The same sign is used for n medial as for n. 
I thought at first that MX TI must mean ^ 1 but “ you 
gave” is unlikely in a document of this kind. 

MX is probably the Pahlavi a£ } “ this,” meaning 
“that is”. 

X^l Aramaic “ the whole 

The next word is very puzzling. I think it must be 
7T7T, since the Aramaic N777 is sometimes found as equivalent 
to a drachma, 1 the coin used in the Greek deeds. 
(Originally a vague term for a small coin; Assyrian 
mzib is “to divide”. 2 ) But the plural is written p~ 

1 E.g. in Palmyrene; cf. de Vogue, Syrie Centra le> p. 21, NTo. 17, 5, 

where *Q1 Ptlt corresponds to or "At [ rtKa:$]/uup/af. 

2 Cf. Meissner in OLZ, 1918, p. 171. It then meant a half-shekel. 
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in pTO, 1. 5. It might be the Persian “gold 

(piece) ”, but the Parthians are not known to have had 
a gold coinage. The following signs are numerals: 
10 + 20 + 20 + 5. The form of the 20 is modified from 
that found in the papyri. 

Line 4. HD probably, as in 1, 2. 

]D Aramaic “ from ” or “ by 

imnnn is a possible Persian compound for “ landlord ”, 
though it does not appear in the dictionaries. 

The next word is broken and I cannot restore it. One 
would expect a name and that the landlord was ARIL(?), 
but it cannot be that. 

innr might be the old form of Persian the verbal 
particle, or the Pahlavi hamdS = “ all 

■ftlK or should be a verb, something like “received ”, 
but the form is impossible. 

nnmp. After much thought I read the word so, 
comparing it with the same word in Hajiabad B 5, 
“before,” “in the presence of” (Aramaic). The p has 
nearly the same form as the letter D above. 

Line 5. pro Aramaic “ witnesses ”. The form with 
W is still used, as in the papyri, not D as in later Aramaic. 
It had, no doubt, become fixed as a legal term. 

Their names should then follow, and, in fact, we have 
a series of pairs connected by nn. 

TTn. Justi gives Tirik. "pin (Turak) would also be 
possible. 

pN not in Justi. 

The next name is obliterated. 

TJEn. Justi gives Rasnu, a name derived from that of 
the genius Rasnu. 

nriEHN. Justi gives Arstad, also derived from the 
genius of that name. 

Line 6. ’H3, can be restored with certainty, 

not in Justi. 
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TOiyna is the most probable reading, but I know of no 
such name. 

*H£nnn not in Justi, but a good Persian formation. 
“Mifchra is protector.” Cf. Mirpa^dr^, Hdt. iii, 120. 
The th is noticeable. In the Greek documents we have 
MipaSarr)*;, etc. It looks as though the change was not 
yet established. 

“pO Justi Sinakes. 

rmnND. The reading is uncertain. 

Lines 7 and 8 seem to be a sort of endorsement, 
re -stating the matter. 

Line 7. The beginning is unfortunately lost. 

NETD as in 1. 2, followed by JDISDN (n uncertain) ; 
cf. '"JDDX, 1. 2. It is difficult to see how the second HCTO 
is to be construed. 

The reading of the next word is uncertain. Perhaps 
the first letter is 7 . The second might be 2 , or more 
probably H)T One thinks of Aramaic pT, or Persian 
in one of its many meanings, or Zend vid , but I do 
not venture any suggestion. 

VnK as in 1. 3. 

Aramaic “ from 

Line 8. "]DDDD as in 1. 1. 

The rest is repeated from 1. 3. 

The meaning appears to be somewhat as follows : — 

(1) Year 300, month Arotat, the vintner PTSPK son 
of TURIN, 

(2) the price of (?) the vineyard ASMK, which is the 
payment (?) of half belonging (?) to 

(3) the wine-grower ARIL son of BSNIN, gave ; that 
is, total zuzin 55. 

(4) Which by the landlord X ... is acknowledged (?) 
before 

(5) the witnesses Tirik son of APIN, Y . . . son of 
Rasnu, Arstad 
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(6) son of ABNU, GRIPNHI son of Mithrapadi, Sinak 
son of MATBNG. 

(7) Price of(?) the vineyard ASMTN, the vineyard 
belonging (?) to ARIL, from 

(8) PTSPK: total, zuzin 55. 

That is to say, the vineyard belonged to the landlord 
X . . . who had let half of it to ARIL. This half is now 
bought by (or the lease of it assigned to) PTSPK for 
55 zuzin (or drachmae). The landlord certifies before 
witnesses that he agrees to the deal and that the money 
is paid. 

Some points are still obscure, but one need not be 
ashamed of that when one considers how little is under- 
stood of the Hajiabad inscriptions, even after the efforts 
of such scholars as Haug and West. 1 

Assuming that the Seleucid era is used, as in the Greek 
documents (so Minns), the date 300 Sel. is 12 {or 11) B.c. 
This text therefore stands about midway between the 
latest cuneiform Persian and the earliest Sassanian 
inscriptions, and is the only specimen we have of the 
language during that interval of 600 years. The writing 
may best be compared with the character used in the 
Hajiabad inscription 2 B, of Sapor I, and allowing for the 
difference of material shows an earlier stage of develop- 
ment from the Aramaic alphabet as it appears in the 
papyri. Other early specimens of Pahlavi are those in 
the Rainer Collection, on parchment and papyrus, and 
those published by Sachau in the Zeitschrift filr dgyptische 
Sprache , 1878, p. 114, which he ascribes to the eighth 
century. It is more probable that they date from the 
few years during which the Persians held Egypt 
(616-25 A.D.). There are also some fragments, on paper 
and linen, in the Bodleian Library (MS. Pers. b. 2 (P)). 

1 Of. also the strange translation of another inscription in the Indian 
Antiquary , xi, p. 225. 

2 See plate 2. 
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In all these the writing has reached the same hopeless 
state of confusion which is familiar to us in MSS. of 
modern “ book-Pahlavi ”, so much so that Sachau does not 
attempt to transliterate his fragments, though he notices 
some variations from the traditional forms, showing that 
these were not yet fixed. 

As to the language of the document it is better not 
to say much until it has been moi’e fully explained. 
Cuneiform Persian contains no Aramaic words, although 
Aramaic was regularly used in the Great King’s Foreign 
Office correspondence. By the date of this document 
Aramaic had become firmly fixed in the language, 
very much as we find it at Hajiabad. Thus we have 
roar, xm\ -a. na abs, aba p, nmrp. pnizr. and kdtd. 
all but the last two being found in later Pahlavi. From 
the use o£ the iz&fat in •nm we may perhaps conclude 
that the words were read as Persian, being regarded as 
a sort of ideograms, just as Sumerian signs in Babylonian 
were read as Semitic words. The practice seems to have 
been natural to the countries in contact with Mesopotamia. 
In the purely Persian words, if I am right about *mn = 
and T"I= olo , it appears that d was not necessarily 
marked by x. The retention of jn in *HEn Aft has already 
been noted. 

The subject of the text seems to be related to that 
of the Greek documents accompanying it, though not 
necessarily concerned with the same estate. Still, if the 
vineyard was called Dadbakanras (i A II) or Ganzake 
(i B 12) or Dadbakabag (ii AB 7), it might even have 
had a fourth name, ASMK or ASMTN. [The last 
suggests a derivation from Pahlavi asimin , Persian 
as if “ silver-bodied”, but this is unsuitable as a place- 
name.] At any rate, it is noticeable that apparently 
the half only was sold, as in Greek i B 14, and that 
the price is 55 zuzin(?) as in Greek ii, 6, it is 55 
drachmae. 
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On the back of Greek i there are some lines of Pahlavi 
writing, but, after many attempts I have failed to read 
any complete word with certainty. The existence of this 
endorsement, however, shows that there is some connexion 
between the Pahlavi and the Greek. 

The accompanying plates give (1) a facsimile of the 
document from a block kindly lent by the Hellenic 
Society ; (2) for purposes of comparison, a reproduction 
of the Hajiabad inscriptions from casts in the National 
Museum, Dublin. I am very much indebted to Dr. Smyly, 
Librarian of Trinity College, for telling me of the where- 
abouts of the casts, and to Dr. Scharff, the Acting Director 
of the Museum, and Mr. J. J. Buckley, the Keeper, for 
their readiness to send me a photograph. A photograph 
was published in the JR AS. for 1868, p. 241, but it was 
not very good and is by now rather faded, so that it 
seemed worth while to reproduce this much better photo- 
graph from a different set of casts. The best hand-copy 
is still that in Westergaard’s JBundekesh (1851). 



Plate II. 
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[To face p. 151, 
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MOSES B. SAMUEL, A JEWISH KATIB Iff DAMASCUS, 
AND HIS PILGRIMAGE TO MEDINAH AffD MEKKAH 

By JACOB MANN 

rjpHE vicissitudes of a Jewish secretary, whom his 
master, an Emir in Damascus, compelled to adopt 
Islam and to accompany him on his pilgrimage to 
Medinali and Mekkah, are described in a number of 
skilfully wrought Hebrew poems printed here for the 
first time. They are extant in two manuscripts, Oxford 
MS. Heb, f. 3 and 4 (see Neubauer-Cowley’s Catalogue 
of Hebrew MSS. at the Bodleian , vol. ii, Nos. 2726 2-4 and 
2766). They are designated as Karaite hymns (so on the 
backs of the binding), but have really no connexion 
whatever with this sect. The handwriting seems to be 
of the fourteenth century, but furnishes no conclusive 
evidence. 

The author, Moses b. Samuel, a native of Safedand the 
aforesaid Katib, depicts his experiences in five poems 
having in all 134 strophes. Each of the latter consists of 
three rhymed hemistiehs, while the fourtli is a Biblical 
verse ending in In addition each strophe begins with 
a letter of either the alphabet or the author’s acrostic. 
Poems i, iii, and v are alphabetical, while No. ii has the 
acrostic “ I Moses b. Rabbi Samuel ”, and No. iv begins 
“ I Moses b. Rabbi Samuel, who requests full forgiveness 
from God, who preferred the faith of Moses and Israel”. 
Ultimately our poet returned to his former religion and, 
as an erstwhile convert, asked for- Divine pardon. The 
first poem was preceded by an introductory composition 
of three strophes with the acrostic cc Moses This as 
well as the first sixteen strophes of poem i are missing. 
The conclusion of the work (maria) forms a piyyut of 
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thanksgiving wherein the metre is employed (No. VI). 
The acrostic is “ Moses b. Samuel of Safed 

As the poems are translated here, it is only necessary to 
give a summary of our author’s story. A deputation 
waited upon the Caliph (in Cairo), in the presence of the 
members of the Diwan, and read before him a petition 
advocating a number of restrictions against “ the people 
of the tribute” (i.e. Jews and Christians). The kadis 
and the ulemas were summoned to give their opinions as to 
what the Prophet’s attitude was towards this part of the 
population. The viceroy (Wezlr) advocated that no Jew 
or Christian should be allowed to attain any dignity or 
authority in the State and none of them be employed as 
katibs. Moreover, the following restrictions should be 
imposed upon them : that they wear certain marks in the 
baths, put on no beautiful garments, raise not their voices 
in the houses of worship, while their women should not 
expose any jewellery. The Caliph agreed, and the Secretary 
of the Diwan was ordered to draw up the corresponding 
edicts. This took place in the month of Ab. The decrees 
were despatched to all provinces, and during the next 
month (Elul) reached Damascus, where our Moses acted as 
katib to an Emir. He was commissioned to supervise the 
concerns of his master in the Damascus district, and thus 
moved in a purely Muslim environment. When the new 
treatment of “ the people of the tribute ” became known, 
the attitude of the other subordinates of his master towards 
him completely changed. A certain David Hakkohen in 
Fustat, evidently also a government official, seems to have 
been compelled to adopt Islam. Moses returned to 
Damascus in the month of Tishri and spent the festival of 
Tabernacles in constant fear of the fate about to overtake 
him. On the eighth day of the festival he was arrested 
and brought before the Emir and his brother. Two 
witnesses gave specious evidence that he spoke disrespect- 
fully of the ruling religion. As a result, he seems to have 
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been tortured and was dangerously ill for three months. 
Other Jews were similarly treated. After his recovery 
our poet was forced to renounce Judaism and continue to 
act as lcatib to liis master. Thereupon the latter resolved 
to make a pilgrimage to Melckah, taking with him all the 
members of his household. In vain did Moses attempt to 
evade this enforced religious ceremony by pretending that 
his recent illness forbade him to undertake such an 
arduous journey. He was compelled to join the Emir’s 
company, and the interesting account of his pilgrimage, 
written with a superb sarcasm, testifies to the author’s 
state of mind .while outwardly performing the rites of the 
I.iajj. During the journey Moses resolved to rid himself of 
his employment as secretary with a view of being able to 
return to his former faith. Circumstances helped him 
when his master incurred the Caliphs wrath and was 
banished, together with his brother, to Aleppo. But 
subsequently the Caliph visited Damascus, when the Emir 
and his brother took the opportunity of waiting upon 
their sovereign and regaining his favour. They succeeded 
and our poet was again threatened with a hard taskmaster. 
He poured out his soul in prayer in the famous synagogue 
of Jaubar, near Damascus, in the cave said to have been 
used by Elijah the prophet. Also in the Ark, where the 
scrolls of the Law are kept, Moses deposited a petition to 
God. Now when the Emir was restored to his former 
dignity, he asked Moses to resume his services as katib. 
But the latter refused by maintaining that he had taken 
an oath at the Prophet’s tomb in Medinah no more to 
serve in that capacity. Thereupon his master ordered him 
to be tortured. But while giving this command he had 
a Stroke and expired after an illness lasting for seventeen 
days. Thus our poet was finally delivered from a cruel 
fate. He no doubt returned to his former religion. But 
whether he could do this in Damascus or had to flee the 
country is obscure. So far no more is known of his life- 
story. 
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A general persecution against “the people of the 
tribute ” in Egypt and in Syria during the reign of the 
Fatimid Caliphs (a.d. 969-1171) only occurred under 
al-Hakim. But this ruler is nowhere reported to have 
visited the capital of his Syrian dominion. Moreover, the 
name of the chief katib, “the secretary of the secret” 
(non "lfllD = ‘katib poem ii, 1. 16), makes it evident 
that the poems date from the post-Fatimid period (see 
note 29). It was during the l'eign of the Mamluk Caliphs 
in Egypt that the restrictions against Jews and Christians 
were from time to time renewed. A serious time for the 
tributary population was the year A.D. 1301, when several 
of the laws mentioned in our poems were enforced all over 
the empire. These were carried out in Kajab, 700 H. 
(April, 1301), in Cairo, and in the following month 
(Shaban) in Damascus. 1 These dates do not correspond 
with those given in the poems, which must therefore deal 
with events that took place at some other time. Already 
in Shaban, 689 H. (August-September, 1290) an order was 
issued by the Caliph Kala’un forbidding any Jew or 
Christian to be employed in the administrative offices of 
the Government, and the holders of such appointments to 
be dismissed. 2 A more critical emergency occurred a short 
time later during the reign of Kala'un’s son al-Ashraf 
Khalil. Makrizi 3 reports how the haughty attitude of 
a Christian katib to an Emir in Cairo towards a Muslim 
official resulted in a riot of the Muslim population. The 
Caliph proclaimed in the capital that no Jew or Christian 
should be allowed to remain in the employment of an Emir. 
At the same time he commanded all Emirs to propose to 
their Christian secretaries to adopt Islam under the threat 
of death. Probably the same alternative was put before 

1 See Journal A siatique, ser. iv, tom. xviii, 486-7; Weil, GescJiichte des 
Abbasidenchalifats in Egypten, i, 269 if. A Hebrew account is given by 
Sambari in Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles , i, 135-7. 

2 See Quatremere, Histoire des Sultans Mamloulcs , ii, pb. i, 109. 

3 Wiistenfeld, Macrizi’s Geschichte der Gopten , 71 if. 
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the Jewish katibs, and these events are reflected in the 
poems discussed here. One of these compelled converts was 
David Hakkohen in Cairo, while the same fate overtook 
Moses b. Samuel in Damascus. But, of course, no definite 
conclusion as to the date can be arrived at, since the 
beginning of poem i is missing, wherein very likely the 
time of these happenings was fully indicated. Let us 
hope that the lacuna may yet be discovered. 

I 

(Bodl. 2766, fob 1, recto.) 1 

I’ssb maxn ixnpn ran: air sot -[ban " 

“ib aniaarna bo roira, acrm ^ban yatz n 
anbiyaa s aan iB 73 xa pvn ambxBra -[ban pis" 

J ’b amaixn anara apy by Tarar 

313733 la^nb rm aansbi aiasiiyb ixnp " 5 
7317x77 aiynn «airax» lyae? naxr 
’N’ajn orara nan na ’a tarj ma»n rtX 7 7 xn" 

8 ib mwyb nounn nani xiaba ana nnx ba pm 
■>:iaann erx nnx o i 3 tnx ibon ya»" 

°ib naxr ’3-1717 ’3ibs waran nan -pi 1° 
I »m 7 rb ri’n’ as* aunn mnsa mns "jban arss inn" 

11 ’b yaa; -jinx may rrrnaa nsa/an manb 
xrna xsbx abar 3 

II 

(verso) 

12 bx 7 aa? ’an p nara 13X 

aibnj ana 7307 na tp bx D’ba 3 aan i» 3 N ’a ls nax" 
“ib nab q-pt na B 3 nibs'yairo “na’X ’bya xbi 
Qipn biyna TTf xbar o’pnn an’by nans" 

17 ’b may 73 wx »aipa nparn wrim 

371x3 71/T bx animaban nix amniaa anb nor" 5 
18 ’b xan max ’a mna’ ifl inD3yaa nnx bm 
(From here complete in Bodl. 2726, fol. 5, recto. 20 ) 

“irmly an’ars my ibssn uaa’ aba 51 mnson naxbaa" 

23 ’b 73 ’an 1771327 nm lyatyi bx a-rbip anbanai 
2 na 3 i maty nna? a?ixa th naxan -jban ya »" 
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i° Kit) pa pnxn mabaa ba 
ay baa rruity arm ’a 
261 b atan pab 
anyai mainaa lyiatym 
2 “ib rnn anxi 
15 mai nyyn nxia rnn xim 
80 ib nbbiy ntyxa 
m 7 abi ^■’£ 5 tbnb> anyy nyawa ’a 
81 -b ny ■’a v nxn 
nmyi niaa ann xin ’a 
20 88 ib pn iaax nxiaty 'a 

xnp anaion bbai 
(verso) 

84 ib nax xbn 
Bunsen anna lana’i 
«6ib iS ntyy nr maya 
25 atzrp ntaxa “[ban nyataa emmi 
» 87 •'b -tin nain 


naxn ayn nx pni 
ayiaaa mn ayn" 
ayn aiiaa ymai 
ansa iana mnaa 27 " 
anann baa nam bxi 
“man ibid msb xnp3" 
*ixa pnnm aina ib naxii 
rmy a^aa ixyii iyn" 
nx 7 a B 3 iy nBiai ayn 
nnaxn nmna » 2 ityann anna" 
nmn ia trsab an xb 
xnpan man ibid aty" 

mna *jban nana iana naxn 
anam aba vaty" 
anai b’atya tssnw Dnbx •'a 
aty nayi ansaa nma 88 " 
atrnai naaa tyx xin ia 


itypia aa max ansari nsnyn anna iyan my ptyanbx " 
88 ib isaa it nana i»x iaba nyam 

iyaam inn ixaiar iyap ann naax Dijab " 
»oib a’amb a^an ■o lyaan ixian 


III 

PP3BT XfVa NDbN 


"parmaim abty aba nsia 
41 ’b inbnan p 
"> 3 nsi my "jibnb 

«’b an •’si anbx 
5 bbnb naxa yan ny 

44 7 b *pb aa nan 
"inpbm an aab mya ay 
46 ^b i 3 a bay mb’bi 
ays laimn nyyn ayaani 
io 47 ib yn naxi mix 

iyiaa xbaa nainn aiaai 

48 ib -123 is -Q-n 


ptaxna inm iax" 
path bya ytyn pyp ay 
i 3 n 3 ancon iyian antaa" 

(fol. 6, recto) 

i 33 n ia ib® ppax *}b 
4s bbpn bx -jba pnaa aa" 
bban bx yna onnxbi pm 
inabm wa® man" 
inbaaa ia iam maiii 
ana aay nbnna inm " 
anb mba ib naxi xb 
iyiawn tynnn yan " 
iym mn 'aaa pnnn 
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ova «rma mn r? Tran as Banana amnx nsybi " 
m 'b msnnb mm aiyityyty 72 fnanTinb ansae 


■anpa am inna 
n'b rm pns’ nnsi 
mabn cay n»x ns assa 

(verso) 

«ib yn to max 13 
ambx nxan nyistya 
«ib absa rttzmK 
njsa axi nasa nan naya 
66 'h mar xbi 
mma nbsnb mbi 
“ib ns m i'i aan 
47 an main ny yn anna 
58 ■'b mo nnx 
■jaiyaa ibs naptyn 
»ib “jyrx an 
anxa narx nriatyna 
41 ’b nny mn 
ma-nm nbsnn mabtym 


■'aba rn nman " 15 
“au by win ansm 
mbm xbi axan aaata" 

myjasii mn nnba bax 
onaar ■'by inns as aam" 
omtaya nana mnab ispaxi 20 
roman ny roya maria " 
naxi nax mabn xbi mxanai 
tidmj mbx bx nmsnb " 
mnaxi mbx 'ann mbxan 
ayn mo bxirx pa " 25 
asm i 1 ' nx masxi 
-jasb nab yjaa " 
■par nps mbsnbi 
antnx mani nan naa 80 " 
anxsa ntzrx mnni so 
nasinn msy 'raw b’b ny" 


62 ■'b anx nra xbi 
anx mbsn yaarxb ■’a 
«P lyaiyi jtx yatzrb 
awm aytznn imxi anx bxi 
m ib xiai m:’ narxi 
yars naa narx anx nx 
«8 ib ncran naxa 
nxia nmn p 
87 ib ix naxn narx 
byaai nnaa ax^sm 
“ib in aamxb 
pnb nntaaa anas amnai 
to ib nary n»xa 


(fol. 1, recto) 

mcrsna axi nn npan 
®aar rm ana abs" 
'nai iar:i nwx cm 
aixsa pisai ns" as 
arnixa veins nnD m 
ytznm yin mx xnp" 
yiwnn mnr; )jm 
rmy nam iby pin lyan" 
mnb -[nx bxyatyi nnn « 
bmbi an any aar® 1 " 
byx ana 'by mm 
fprt xai aw an" 
pmb mx mn 7011 
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,bxb nab® nai®n bxi®n . bxiiD® ran p n®D tx 
.” bxTBn n®D nna nnran 

(verso) 


■'ixi rax raa tin ixm iaran 
73 1 b bbra n®x 
rannb dv Brawn a^wa 
78 "b ■’bbx rarwn ax 
5 iaran bam ran wxa taiswi 
wb n®m -pnxnp •>'; 
an ibina rara bx raixwa 
7« ib 7®y nwxa 
tod nbna -axon 
io 77 ' ’b ib n®n na 

rab bx ran rann® jrawxi 
7«ib “ID ra 
bx rarrawi ran bar ran o 
ranriD® 
so ib aiwra ■>'’» 

is -ia® ■'b ixton rabx ra 

al1 b Nna mnta ab 
raxbi 'b nxsa n®x nxbnra 

88 ’b rawar 31XT HD 
■pmxDD ms 'aawn bx 
ao ss-ib ra®n *jsx ai® rar 

i aai®n jbx "i®x naiwna 

88 7 b ma 1 7X 

Tbx naiwxi warn 
88 ib ranx tx n®x 
23 Tbjrn 89 aara®n nrainnDi 

“ib mix isbar 1 bx 
narab rabx ra mat 
01 ib mai nxi aa 

bxia ’b ran 1i bnDi 


raxa bnara p®y raix " 
raixaaa aixaa w ax 
mnp era rawpia" 
raxa mas nan 
laiaraD 11 xra" 
iarm wan pjrain nwx 
ansa ra nwx 75 anDD" 
anpa raaa nnn rabi 
rabnD nmn amin ®b®" 
Tiai®n bap 1 ® raw® wibxwi 
ranpa ran 1 bmn" 
13 araa n®x raxa araa ra 
ran npars rapars wd® 3 " 

naar ram iba van 

(fol. 8, recto) 

tdd n®ai raab araaa" 
iDixi i'i bx bbsnxi 
ran naraaa ra rabx nxi" 
idx paa nnxi ra rara “pxi 
®raia 

•jrawnn rabx rab baa" 
M “pmDX raass raba ra 
raanab pan xa vp" 
lanaira pn ib ra®ra 
pma ib'x ai®" 
87 Iran avans rarabx 
rabran anan bwD" 
laonan bnan -pami 
na 1 ®! napi nan " 
nanp rann ram® 1 ! 

(verso) 

bxn nps nbxn anann nnx" 
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82 ab 137 s nan ’3 

"IDN3 ’mpa 3S31 - 

9i>^ nitr i33\v m bai 
anmaa sbtr to bya 
Mil? nsoin nmm mi 
nns mana amsi 

°«ab HS3 1’13 ' 

maabi natr Jianb 
“•ab nsa -jam an 
o^ai masi 
“ab ntry mai 
'“atrip liana -th* 'a 
wb pit try na nasb 

rannarntypy to sbtr 

'“’la Nin H3NTID ■’3 

anbisa ntrs 1 tr:Ni nns 
-i^ yattf nns p# ds 
'bp man insDai 
w^ia iyjsi -wnir 
sin niain wsn m -o ila nasi 
>«a*j ons annai 
isspi iayr rami 
'“’la nasi na na^as 
ubysaa nana '“abyn 

no it, flSnp 13 •’333 


am -jaa iss its 
im ib np -jbi ibips yatr 
13 bbymi rbs aruram 
111 ab min sb 
■jmsn jattrnb -pros sbn 
116 ab -[ms isaana |s 
abbya maty naan 
iI7i b nbabn ams otas . 
I’Tiai iman ’IMS! 
us ab nb’bn nasai 


basi na ab ]mi so 
id sb aab ya3 8 »pb" 
nDia ansitz? -pt naisi 
arniDDb pspn ajaatrn" 
anna asajnna ajbnaai 
nnnab ab ppm nan mbtr" sr> 
nny nns ab nasai 
wmaab *jba '3 lab by bjnr 
man aanan abs nami 
□a3ia3 omapib iban bab nas" 
D’sian maaa aianb 40 
a win aaba nam nas manab" 
atzm ntaab 181 ansi 

(fol. 9, recto) 

Tmsn wan ]pn" 
laasba nya abs nbwi 
aay -jbi ajaa yatr" 45 
aaya -jiaa aa 
abs may isaar 
IM> absi abl !3 pyjTKl 
imbstr ajns pypn" 
mmin lmaai nabb ban sbi 50 
iss nnai nann imaatrn" 
ns ny imsaan nasai 
rbsa ms abs nbtr" 
rbs mas nna a^s nasai 

(verso) 

ii2 aitrn iabs nanb 111 " 55 
aitrm wan ins nns 
aab sba -jibnb annnaa" 
aa nbnn nin nasai 
-jamns wins nrn orn" 

115 -[naa bs -jbnb sbi w 
aby mpsn rntrn " 
abs yi33b I’ainpb nasai 
may qos npan ms bs" 
rma oba iyD’i 
12 


JBAS. 1919. 
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es 'anpa nxya 'axa 'a 

a2 °'b irjrin ini ba 


myaa 'aba anbm 
I2 °-'b ia'yb' 'xn ba 
vo BNiaai anxsra 121 rbr ibbsn'i 
126 ib nicy pnar 
by nai 3 mx nb'ba ixmi 
127 inman 
129 'b nnx xspan 
raxa mxn mix 'nbxtci 
75 »2» 'b mpten dm 

npa iaa nb'ba la'X'aa mx '3 

1.121b wax' xb 7m 
N'ma tex msb rra nnx ba 
X'aai 

“'b a'tempa mex 
mnxbi lannb iaip'i 

(verso) 

so iwb itenan' naa '3a 

'S 3 p'pab cnNn m 'b x'an 'a 
186 ib 'b nan mex 
bxme'a my x'aa np xb 7 naixi 
i36 nieaa 

197 ib ate abiy nma 'a 
so ■88 Q'omjn dw man bx iab'i 


I85 'b nnnur '’' 'bib 
wi anbsna i'bx an'3s iane' ntex 

u 2 'b nxna yaaa 
maT3i nteya aax'aa anaa max 'a 
i« 'b aitcn' bx “jban 
■jminbi *jateb X3p '' naixi 
ue naiB3n 


119 'ab xba ax nablb" 
'aateai 'ms 'ash 'aiy an.cn 

(fol. 10, recto) ‘l 21 

name bx namaa iaabn' ' 
n'y bx n'ym 
myte nn bx ianay ntex ny 
isnDX'aa nama bx 'nxa" 
Dxm ayaite xin 'a laten'i 
n'a bx D'aainn ixapn'i" 
inmap 

imya nnx 'b naxi 
naman 'teaxa nnx xnpb mien " 
nan D'nbxa nyaten 
xba naxn yate nanb I8 °p" 
npte 

'a nxm xb a'a'n nbxa pn 
np' 181 xin 

'3'aa aipan m amna" 

X'aan by naia mxn mmb 
imy 'teax iyate man" 

man nax'i an'by pm'i 
'B nam '’' nbnn" 
'bx by mnntexi 
mep xin 'a 'abb any mana" 

ntea' xb maixn ba 'sa man 
a'a' ntebte iaie' ate" 
ar mey a'aie aay ibxi- 
n'atea 

14 °anmay n'a bx iy'an" 
mnien pxa pianxi 
amx nmnn 
i«maiea iyia'i iain'i" 
la maan bx anxtana nbx 
na'an a'ana am atea 'nxai' " 
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wb nnna nax nbxn naxnn maba ncm 

(fol. 11, recto) 

oan rmanpi inns ib awn taaan -janpa by paa cm" 

, pmn amp ^aaxi na^an ovroa mbsan “[nan 

rbya apinn lanaxi am -pm rbx a^xam man m nxn " 95 
u ^b nana rm m mbbxa ptrb wa'am 
nraaian -pm 'ax «>D' i abiy -jbnxa nmax" 
ir ‘"b -[nanx nnxbsa Dnarn baa ua mna Jinx na 
mnaba mxana nmr nam ■'man mbs pun mtsarb" 
i62 ib xm abab m Tnaa pinax anpai ioo 


158 pm: nax nanan ■’aaxi unax 1M ]xna nna nasroa m nnx ii5 «" 
i«sib tran nax aaax pm bxjraa ' 1 nanx maxi 

xa na? lanar cm ■’xna 15 ?" 
lamxn ay unaa mam laaaa 

158 ^b m mm tanp manp an m nax ’a 
(verso) 

xbi mb xba mabn m insna mo nba xbi naia mbx aba: " 5. 
mxa 

pxa uniy xbi cibaa mamm 
^ib nny ambx nan mia 

100 lan uiai n nnaixn iabn na nax iaa aanx pn " 
lea ib nmn mba nnx “naan nax ’amp bx naiaxi 
mbxa laaa naba naiam mna bxb naai nxmn" 

>«»ib mm xim mm: nax nx obtax mx 10 
nnn mba nnna m ninaon naxbamynayxxbi" 
wnb man m maa mnnb rmaya nxn na 
1® man *jnna wnn ax pbxa mnbiy mxa mbxa nxi" 

166 ib Vi xsm ua amaim pa labuni 

mayb nauz -jban inanan pparpm ’bx rarx nan non" 15 
* uun to bar 

107 ib i'i aan uiaa by apianmai 'ax aaxi 
/ laapaab man xaraan i6s i:amn aaab ripb ana" 

(fol. 12, recto) 

leg ib man xbi nb^bi laamxi mnax an baa->by" 
ixan mayb lasnx bx xan unxa "[ban ni nnx nit" 
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20 170 ’b nanar naan isrp xa ns parp by 

rman anb am rash naan naixa lawmxr'a'nx anacra" 
171 "b an^m Tina nx amawi nanxa nab lab anb naxn 
. ‘^xnan vr>bx naaa bx nba?xi rrnai nbna nxTa tab" 

wb )nn na mbx mann maraa rash Titapa 
by vax axa ■'a nxn nba" 

25 mx nrnb Ttapa 1 p axn txi . manna 

TOit, a t, sa nttnnx mtiabaa 174 e;dj nbrstn mbx 
baix nttrxa **'■' Tab mbbanm ™bana maxn w 

1771 'b namn -ura bain ba p wt maxi 

(verso) 

tarxn nx “[ban nan ba spa" 
nntan pa pbn ib pm ann tttx 

wib nb^bn naixi anarnmaar by pibnb Ttzrpan 
so nnap bxx manawa amr thx nab araan irpay " 

xnan 

xb nraa naxban nxTa n 
™ ib nanar nx naa axi xnx 

•bx imtznan 1B maxn bx laan rnaarb xttra ran" 
iM ib jarcrab h nn bbara 'wp mannb 

rea naan nan bream mx " 
nbm nttra ^araaranm nbar 

35 i 8 «ib i 1 ' aam nbixai amn bx inabttm 

nr> nttrar narattr nxpa inn’an btw xna bx mban bap" 
lwib ]nn bipa arattr bthb iaaa vibx b ]nn 
nmxn na nttrn 185 barn bxn nrbai maab pin aim" 
(fol. 13, recto) 

40 «»b anaxa mnattr nr 1 tan nnxta b^x 1 nana xm 

oapai nnxa Tnbxn ’a ■'a 1 ba pb pix natzn mzr" 
wb ntzrx bai ■’ax “]b mi nnb *pa bxtzrx 
nbam nana Tnrttnn 'a nbnn me® naaran" 

is «b binab nsaa naan nbiaran pnmn Tnbnam 
nax mn arem 180 rnx para nbaa >“ 
i ® 1 tbs bxiattr p nara manan bara 
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VI ( ~- 

Tnnxb pity hit Tan 
vwtfa vn'jy narss 
wnwsnb ijnivbp ishn 
tin D’STib ny baa ana? 
vyisa ib Tirb pin ^ 
■'nabaai TVDn baa 

• : t ; * ; * vt-: t * 

T'lbjpj nxin mi -nn 
104 TNa nibn vy naai •’ax 
vrrnj nx jj3nb tin 
vrirM ■'niratri bxn 


vnpni naip ^a ■>3ba' 
TJsb vm vp Tiy' 

* v t : t • : * . 

baity bna vaiy vx nan' 
lro^Tpn rtx qv ( ?x niaa 1 
ijbbnx ijay bn p vu/ 
T3lt3 ( T TyJT VX bstf' 
wtii bnaj vx nia ■ 

* • t ; t ; * • v • 

rr>aa vx N-in ’a rnbixi 
•w DJi bain va max' 
riina n tbi 


jwinana Tria-bn I95 nann ■’ttfai ■by ijidn -ton . . . tsi " 
'tw nx ntnni jrarpn ^nntyx. ny ba xiyj vb t " 
Tia ins; ■b nnab rrnn -ityi 1 avia by TitafN Ttonn " 
vbxty 7 ^anna xba vibsn ba ]imb •wp" 

wfijrab i»t ix b vs 


Notes 

I The vocalization of this MS. is peculiar; often a Patali stands for 

a Segol, Hirik for Karnes, and Karnes for Slieva. 2 MS. has here 

between the strophes fWp, Lamentations, i.e. the last hemistich is 
taken from Lam. iii, 60. Similar indications are to be found through- 
out the poems. 3 “ Ahl al-dhimma,” the people of the tribute, 

viz. Jews and Christians. 4 MS. D^biTTI, i.e. Ps. xl, 16- 

s Muslims ! — MS. reads hut corrected on the margin 

<mr owdkd ^sf, correct). 6 ms. nrx, te. 

Job xxxiv, 2. 7 Muhammed. 8 MS. i.e. Neh. vi, 2. 

a MS. i.e. Prov. iv, 4. 10 “May the king die if he 

(Muhammed) be a help,” i.e. the Prophet is certainly not in favour 
of the infidels. 

II MS. SPK, i.e. Job xv, 17. 12 This is the acrostic of the 

following poem. 13 He (the Wezir) said. 14 “People of 

fear,” i.e. exercising authority. 56 MS. ZTTN, i.e. Job xxx, 2. 

16 The rhyme demands here the reading D^pZ, but D!)pZI is more suitable 
for the sense, i.e. we shall carry out the demands of our religion by 
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t 1 

oppressing the non-Muslims. Of course IptZM is an ironical insertion 
by the author. 17 MS. STPN, i.e. Job xxxi, 36. 18 Turban. 

19 MS. min, i.e. Ex. xxxii, 33. 20 This MS. is not vocalized. 

21 The office of Ivatib. 22 “Who are married,” of. e.g. Gen. 

xix, 8. 23 Job vi, 24. The indication UTK is missing in our MS., 

but nob so in Bodl. 2766. Here ends the Wezir’s speech (HM). 
24 “And he decided,” cf. the expression T3D3. 25 In our 

MS. nm, i.e. 2 Chron. xxxvi, 23. 26 In Bodl. 2766 mill, i.e. 

Gen. xii, 13. 27 Here begins fol. 2, recto, in Bodl. 2766. 28 In 

Bodl. 2766 mm, i.e. Ex. xix, 6. 29 “The confidential secretary.” 

Kalkashandi (“Geographie und Verwaltung von Agypten,” transl. 
Wustenfeld in Abhandlungen der Gottingen Kdnigl . Qcsellscli. der 
Wmenscha/ten , vol. xxv, 217), in describing the various government 
officials during the Fatimid period, writes : “Of the officials in close 
touch with the Caliph the first in order was the Katib now 

called Katib who had a monthly salary of 150 dinars, while 

each of his assistants received 30 dinars.” One of the most eminent 
Katibs used to be the holder of this office and was consulted by the 
Caliph in most instances (ibid., pp. 188-9). Kalkashandi died in 824 u. 
(a,d. 1421). In Bodl. 2766 fflrp, i.e. Lam. i, 22. 

31 In Bodl. 2766 mrp, i.e. Lam. i, 20. 32 Ab. 33 In 2766 mm, 

i.e. Gen. xxix, 33. 34 In our MS. mm, i.e. Gen. xx, 5. 35 MS. 

mm, i.e. Ex. xiii, 8. 35 Here begins fol. 2, verso, in Bodl. 2766. 

37 MS. mi, i.e. Ruth ii, 11. 38 MS. i.e. Ps. xxxi, 0. 

39 MS. D'bnn, i.e. Ps. In, 3. 40 “Intention,” of. Ps. xlv, 2. ' 

47 MS. BUN, i.e. Job vii, 3. 42 MS. min, i.e. Gen. xxxiii, 11. 

Bodl. 2766, fol. 2, verso, ends here. Between fols. 2 and 3 there is 
a gap. 43 Cf. Eccl. x, 20. The whole strophe seems to be the 
continuation of the instructions given to our author by his master, who 
advised him to be careful in his remarks and not to discuss the question 
of Islam versus Judaism. For probably read while 

bbnb is either a euphemistic expression for bbpb (see, e.g., Job ii, 9) 
or read bbnb. Thus, “Bo not curse the king in thy thought when his 
command goes forth to profane thy religion, and tell not others thy 
secret.” 44 MS. i.e. Prov. xxiii, 26. 43 “And 

I spoke smooth words” (usually in the Hiphil, see, e.g., Prov. vii, 5), 
i.e. made myself popular with them. 46 MS. ITPN, i.e. Job vii, 3. 

47 MS. JUBX, but should read i.e. Ps. xli, 6. 48 MS. 

D^nn, i.e. Ps. lxvi, 14. 49 Cf. Ps. cxix, 53, Ez. vii, 26. 50 MS. 

D^nn, i.e. Ps. lxix, 11. 

51 Cf. Ps. cxxix, 3. « MS. mm, i.e. Gen. xxxi, 42. But the 

meaning is different here, viz. I had a great fear similar to that of 
Isaac when about to be sacrified, 53 MS. D^Pin, i.e. Ps. lxxi, 10; 
omit in. 64 MS. D^n, i.e. Ps. lv, 9. 55 MS. but 
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should read ST'N, i.e. Job xxxiii, 27. . 68 MS. D^bn, i.e. Ps. xxxi, 10. 

57 Cf. Ps. lxxxi, 8, Is. xxvi, 20. 68 MS. D 8 bri , i.e. Ps. xxxii, 7. 

59 MS. D^bn, i.e. Ps. xvii, 6. 60 Here begins Bodl. 2766, fol. 3, 

recto. 

81 MS. D^bn, i.e. Ps. xxx, 11. 82 MS. UPK, but should read 

vttfD, i.e. Prov. xxx, 2. Here the meaning is that the author was 
distracted owing to his arrest. 63 Cf. Lam. iii, 48. 64 MS. 

npbnn, i.e. Ps. xviii, 4 5. 85 MS. SI'S' , i.e. Job iii, 25. 68 MS. 

min, i.e. (len. xxvii, 25. 87 MS. nbnp , i.e. Eocl. xii, 1 ; for 7X 

read ps\ The allusion is better understood by the sequence in the 
verse pJDn DPQ *b pK, i.e. I have no desire for Islam. 68 Here 
begins Bodl. 2766, fol. 3, verso. . 09 MS. D^bn, i.e. Ps. cxxxix,.22. 

70 ms. ■'bain , i.e. Prov. xxiv, 29. 

71 This is the acrostic of the following poem. Bodl. 2766 reads 
bxb nnbffl rown, but corrected on margin (mn2=) ‘ns bx». 
72 MS. mmp , i.e. Lam. i, 12. 73 MS. D^bll , but correct UTK in Bodl. 

2766, i.e. Job. x, 15. 74 MS. DTm, i.e. Ps. cxli, 1. Here ends Bodl. 

27G6, fol. 3, verso. Between fols. 3 and 4 there is a gap. 75 JHS 

is here = punishment. Our author was apparently tortured. 

78 MS. mm, but should read DESIST, i.e. Jud. xv, 11. 77 MS. 

ITT), i.e. Ruth i, 17. Here in a different meaning, “ May God do so to 
me,” i.e. accept my repentance. 78 MS. JTH, i.e. Ruth i, 13. 

79 Cf. Ezek. vii, 26. 80 MS. D 8 bn, i.e. Ps. xl, 18. 

81 MS. □'bn, i.e. Ps. li, 12. 82 Cf, Ps. xxii, 10-11. 83 MS. 

mm, i.e. Gen. iii, 13, without 8 b. 81 Cf. Ps. cxix, 10-11. 85 MS. 

2TN, i.e. Job xiv, 13 ; note the continuation “msm! pH. 80 MS. 
STK, i.e. Job iii, 13. 87 Cf. Ps. li, 15. 88 MS. 2LTK, i.e. Job 

xix, 27. 89 “Their darkness,” i.e. perverse faith. 90 MS. 

n-'bn, i.e. Ps. xxv, 2. 

91 MS. XU37, i.e. Neh. xiii, 22. ,J2 MS. □’’bn, i.e. Ps. cxvi, 2. 

- Pb is used here as the strophe has to begin with a Lamed. The 
meaning requires here “yet” (flXT ^32,1), i.e. though he recovered 
the wound of his heart was not gone. 94 MS. i.e. Esther 

V, 13. 95 MS. bx’ai, i.e. Dan. iv, 33. 96 MS. D^fl, i.e. 

Ps. xxxv, 14. 97 A not flattering play of words upon Mekkah l 

98 MS. QiTttfn TET, i.e. Cant, viii, 1. 99 MS. i.e. Jud- 

xviii, 4. 100 “I (only) listen about the journey,” but shall nob 

make it. 

101 MS. VH. 102 MS. bxinw, i.e. 2 Sam. iii, 35. 103 MS. 

D'aba, i.e. 2 Kings v, 7. 101 MS. 3.PX, i.e. Job xxxiii, 33. But 

here for pK read pN as a threat is implied, i.e. “if you do not listen to 
me”, then you will be punished. 105 “ My great and mighty (lords),” 
cf. 2 Kings xxiv, 15. 106 MS. mm , i.e. Gen, xxiii, 8. 107 MS. 

i.e. Jud. xiv, 13. But this does not give a satisfactory 
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meaning here. 108 MS. HVX, i.e. Job xxiii, 5. 309 Read bra. 

1,0 MS. bN'IDltt, i.e. 1 Sam. iii, 6. 

111 From here begins Bodl. 2766, fol. 4, recto. 112 MS. STOlYt : 
Bodl. 2766 rrttfn . 113 MS. nnn, i.e. Gen. xxvii, 13. ; MS. 

i.e. Jnd. xvi, 15 ; forHTin read man. 116 So in Bodl. 2766 ; 

ms. -prr>a. 116 ms. nnn, i. e . Ex. xxiii, 33. 1:7 ms. 

i.e. 1 Sam. xii, 23. Note the continuation 1 ■> bn tana, viz. to make 
voluntarily the pilgrimage. 218 MS. iTTin, i.e. Gen. xliv, 17. 

129 Connect with the end of the preceding strophe, i.e. the author’s 
master warns him not to show any lack of zeal during the pilgrimage ; 
the second person ('"[b / *pb) would be more suitable were it not for the 
requirements of the rhyme. 120 MS. D^D, i.e. Ps. xxii, 8. 

121 Fol. 4, verso, in Bodl. 2766. 122 See note 120. 223 Ai-Medinah, 

where Muhammed is buried. 124 TblT, “ for him,” and not T'bX, is 
exact. About the act of blessing the Prophet at al-Medinah, see 
Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to al-Madinah and Meccah 
(York Library Edition, 1906), i, 313, n. 4. 125 MS. mm, i.e. 

Gen. xxi, 6. 226 The Hujrah, see loc. cit., 314 ff. ™ The 

minaret over the tomb. Burton, loc. cit., 316, writes, “ Above the 
Hujrah is the Green Dome, surmounted outside by a large gilt crescent, 
springing from a series of globes. The glowing imaginations of the 
Moslems crown this gem of the building with a pillar of heavenly 
light which directs from three days’ distance the pilgrims’ steps 
towards al-Madinah.” See also p. 334. 228 MS. Him ie 

Num. xi, 29. 228 MS. mm, i.e. Gen. xxi, 23. is^This 

reading is better than the imperative pTI in Bodl. 2766. 

m Not in our MS., but in Bodl. 2766. 232 MS. mm, i.e. Ex. iv, 1 . 

235 MS. mm, i.e. Lev. xxii, 2; after “WX supply DPI. Here ends 
Bodl. 2766, fol. 4, verso. There is a gap between fols. 4 and 5. 
134 MS. Qmn, i.e. Ps. xviii, 45 ; TOrDJT in the parallel 2 Sam. xxii, 45. 

236 MS. hut where? 236 Deut. xxxiv, 10. 237 MS. bxiDttf, 

i.e. 2 Sam. xxiii, 5. 138 A pilgrim on approaching Mekkah has to 

divest himself of his garments and don the sacred robe, iliram. He 
may wear neither shoes nor boots, but sandals are permitted. The 
head, arm, and shoulder of the pilgrim are exposed. See Burton, 
loc. cit., ii, pp. 138-9. The journey from al-Medinah to Mekkah took 
this traveller also twelve days (August 31 to September 11, 1853). 

MS. Ovll, i.e. Ps. xciv, 17. 140 The ka £ ahah containing the 

“ Black Stone 


241 The Kiblah. 242 MS. mm, i.e. Lev. xiv, 35. 243 The 

allusion is here to the ceremony of seven circumambulations round 
the Black Stone, see Burton, loc. cit., 165 ff. 144 Of. Is. 1 i. 
145 MS. -5K1DUT, i.e. 2 Sam. xix, 20. 146 Cf. Hab. i, 4. 247 MS. 

’it 1 Kin s s ix ’ 13 - 148 ms. mm, i.e. Ex. xxii, so. 
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161 MS. bxinttf, i.e. a Sam. i, 26. 152 MS. D^n, i.e. Ps. cxix, 98, 

ef. v. 67. 163 Here begins a new poem which is alphabetical. 

354 What mountain is meant here is not clear. On the eighth day of the 
pilgrimage the celebrants leave Mekkah for Minah and on the following 
day proceed to the sacred mount * 4 ‘Arafat ” (Mount of Recognition). 
One of the rites connected with the Hajj is to ascend the Mount 
as-Safa and run seven times from its top to the summit of Mount 
al-Marwah (see Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 157, col. 1). Perhaps 
our author gave a. nickname to one of these sacred spots by calling 
•it “ the mount of dung” (]K"D = , especially since Mount as- 

Safa can be translated 4 ‘Mount of Purity”. A similar change of 
names we have in the case of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem, whose name “ Kanisat al-Kiyama” (resurrection) was 
turned by the. Arabs into “Kanisab al-Kumamah ” (dung-heap). See 
Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems , 141, note. 155 This 

word is not clear to me. Perhaps a town Ashar Diran (?) is meant. 
156 MS. min, i.e. Num. xviii, 9, 157 Here begins Bodl. 2766, 

fol. 5, recto. 158 MS. min, i.e. Ex. xxx, 30. 159 MS. D^H , 

i.e. Ps. liv, 6. 160 As is -well known, a pilgrimage to Mekkah is for 

the Muslim a highly meritorious act. 

161 Bodl. 2766 reads IDDn *0. 162 MS. PHID, i.e. Gen. xviii, 12. 

Here, of course, the meaning is, “ after the wear and tear of the long 
journey I had a rest.” 163 MS. i.e. 2 Sam. vii, 14, where God 

says this about David. But here the author means, 4 4 And He will be 
unto me (as my God).” 164 MS. D*6n, i.e. Ps. xviii, 21. 105 Cf. 

Ps. ci, 6. 188 MS. D’U&n, i.e. 2 Kings xx, 8. Bodl. 2766, fol. 5,. 

verso, begins here. 187 MS. 0^n,i.e. xviii, 25. 188 lam. iii, 25. 

189 MS. Cfbn, i.e. Ps. xxii, 3. 170 MS. iT»T, i.e. Jer. xxxi, 26. 

171 MS. min, i.e. Ex. xix, 5. 172 This famous synagogue, situated 

at Jaubar, a village near Damascus, was visited by the Karaite traveller 
Samuel b. David (a, in 1641-2), who writes (in Gurland, bxnnmaa,i,22): 

nv ntzn -ion ptarmb anp ins nss bx laxm (ptrmn) Darn iabm 
nnnn barn pni nan wirni . . . pmp pm iur roam 

*i»x "larx n"jr irpbx m»» xvn nxn ns -1 natap 'x nuro bavin 
mama uiti (i Kings xix, is) perm mnn -[b mp •> 1 ab) 

insrb bD nierpai TTST ba uxnpi. Another Karaite traveller, 
Moses b. Elijah (a.d. 1654-5), writes (loo. cit., 41); jD DU UJllX 13'bim 

it onaixT . . . nxn nsn raia nD33 naan uena mar to nipnb 

vrbx -nntzr natap mara roam final b"T x’aan rrbx nwa 
nrarBrjr nna nnztr n^bnoi nxn ns 1 xvn manna (r. mb>x) 
bnpn nvnaam omnan oar labbsnn nntin rn ]nan nmbn 

13DJP HDttf 1X2, “IttfX pt£D“T. See also about this synagogue Kremer, 
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Mittelayrien u. Damascus , 171, and Benjamin, Eight Years in Asia and 
Africa 64-6. The latter wrongly identifies this Jaubar synagogue 
with the two synagogues in Damascus, the one said to have been built 
by Elisha and the other by R. Eli c eser b. ‘Azarya (or R. El'azar 
b. ‘Arak). Also the "CM SDW'tt (Ber. 50ct) was no doubt in 

Babylon and should not be confused with the Jaubar synagogue. The 
famous Rabbi Isaiah Horowitz, who left Prague in 1621 for Palestine, 
writes in a letter to his children (printed in the Hebrew periodical *1 EfitZT 
Nos. 141-2), after describing his visit to Aleppo, Homs, 

and Damascus, b'l mbx bty mn nwan rra bra b"x\ m^npm 

Min: Niaan mbx aw "iwx (r. my») my» -pro, nn pwmn 
d"P nnn pun -iwm onb ib a^an BUTim. He probably 

refers to tbe synagogue of Jaubar near Damascus. 173 MS. mill, 

i.e. Gem xv, 2. 37J So MS., but Bodl. 2766 reads UTXH only. 

Read here i»BJ. 373 MS. D^H, i.e. Ps. Iv, 9 378 Into tbe Ark, 

where the Holy Scrolls are kept; 177 MS. Q*vD, i.e. Ps. iv, 2. 
178 MS. repeats the last two words, but correctly in Bodl. 2766 min, 
i.e. Gen. xliv, 17. 179 MS. min, i.e. Num. xi, 15; the allusion 

becomes evident by the continuation of the verse Jin S3 
188 In Bodl. 2766 BiTbK lONM. 

181 MS. Qibn, i.e. Ps. xviii, 19. 383 MS. VWnm, but correct 

in Bodl. 2766. 383 MS. D^D, i.e. Ps. xviii, 25. 381 MS. 

min, i.e. Gen. xxx, 6. 185 Read brin. 188 DTn, i.e. 

Ps. cxxii, 1. 387 MS. i.e. 1 Kings xx, 4. 388 MS. 

DUn, i.e. Ps. xxx, 12. 388 Before this word the margin in Bodl. 

2766 reads (in a later band) TWITIX nX» nbxn D -1 11371 bs pi 

‘nunn vixsa irnpa ifibx px a by xbn airby pum Biwbwi 

nbxn (Deut. xxxi, 17) ; the numerical value of the dotted letters 
is 134. Now poems i (incomplete), iii, and v are each alphabetical, 
hence consisting in all of (22 x 3) 66 strophes. No. ii has 15 strophes, 
while No. iv consists of 50 ; in all 131. Probably at the beginning of 
poem i there was a short exordium of three strophes with the acrostic 

nwa. m = ibxyn nbbx. 

191 The last four words form the acrostic of the following poem. 
192 This line is missing in Bodl 2766. 393 MS. 7T®n, but the 

metre demands SJ'HDn ; cf. also the following plur. DHlb ! 394 Bodl. 

2766, fol. 6, verso, ends here; no more preserved. 195 MS. TDnn. 
196 MS. ■’nnTQ ; the allusion is to Job xxix, 6, where nDn==nN£n. 
397 MS. "JDITn, but the metre demands the plural. 198 These 

abbreviations, forming the conclusion of the poem, are not clear to me. 

Translation 

I 

. . . They found the king in the company of his wise 
men, and they read the letter before him. The king 
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heard and it pleased him. All their thoughts are about 
me. 1 The king approved of their petition and granted 
them authority over the people of the tribute. Let them 
be desolate by reason of their shame that say ivnto me 
{Aha, Aha!). The kadis and the wise men (‘ulemas) 
were summoned, and they were ready to give answer 
to him (the king). And said he, “ Hear ye, Muslims, and 
ye learned, give ear unto me. Behold this letter, and 
tell me what the Prophet said about them (the people of 
tribute).” And each of them answered as a lion, 
intending to do me (mischief). “Hear, my lord the 
king, for thou art a man of wisdom/' thus spoke the 
viceroy (Wezir). And he gave an opinion and said 
concerning me, “By thy life that he (the Prophet) is 
certainly not in their favour.” Pay attention to the 
words of the Wezir, forcibly delivered : I shall instruct 
thee , listen to me. (Completed is the (first) Alphabet.) 

II 

Said he (the Wezir) : “ The people of the tribute are 
vile; let none of them be great amongst us, nor have 
authority like Arabs. Yea , the strength of their hands , 
whereto will it profit me? Let us increase the laws upon 
them, so that they be not free from the yoke. And we shall 
establish our false religion, bind it unto me as a crown. 
Let them wear a sign in the baths, their clothes be not 
beautiful, and everybody cut off (a part) of his turban, 
all that sinned against me. Let all of them refrain 
from the work of Katib, their women to be deprived 
of their ornaments ; and during prayers let them not 
raise their voices. And wherein I have erred , give me 
to understand /* The king heard the speech and became 
like a drunken man (i.e. strongly impressed). He decided 
and replied to the people : “ He (Muhammed) gave one all 
the kingdoms of the earth. Now let us humiliate this 

1 The italics indicate the Bible verses at the end of the strophes. 
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people, for their laws are different from those of all other 
nations, and their seed is known among the peoples. Thus 
it will be good unto me. Let speedily the decrees be 
written and proclaimed in the provinces and the cities, 
and let nothing miss from all (my) words. But as for 
you, (a holy nation) 'will ye he unto me.” The confidential 
Katib was summoned, he that was the chief support of 
this intrigue, and he (the king) said to him, “ Write and 
exert thyself greatly as thou hast planned 1 for me." 
They hastily left (the king) with arrogance, for their 
plan has been accepted to humiliate and make despicable, 
and thereby the people’s transgression be atoned. 
Behold , 0 God, for I am in distress . In the fifth month 
(Ab) the (event causing) sighing happened, for it is 
a month of weeping and crying 2 (and) the soul has no 
relief in it. Because I am hated , (God) gave unto me 
(this trouble). The confidential Katib, who had been 
summoned, took his seat and called all the secretaries, 
and said, “Write quickly in accordance with the king’s 
command ; has he not told me ? ” All of them heard 
the instructions and they quickly wrote the edicts. For 
God is a judge that brings low and raises up, therefore 
did God do this omto me. He (the chief Katib) hurried 
on (the drawing up of) the decrees, and went about 
signing (them) with the king’s seal as he was bidden 
(literally “as he listened”); for he is an important and 
respected man, (as) I have been fully told . In the sixth 
month (Elul) arrived at my city, Damascus, the decrees 
which formed my snare, and the fire burned in my heart, 
on account of this net they hid for me. It was fixed to 
assemble the people of the tribute, that they come, hear, 
and act (accordingly). And they came and surrendered, 
for many fought against one. 

'hbv is taken here in the meaning of “plan”, “intrigue”. 
Cf. Rabbinic Hebrew nb'bir, a pretext. 

2 i.e. mourning for the destruction of the Temple. 
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III 

I was at first a Katib, conscientious and well disposed, 
(in the employ) of a wicked Emir, a slanderer. Such 
(a lot) ivas I made to possess. Before the edicts arrived 
he (my master) guided me (i.e. instructed me) to make 
a tour over his towns, and he commanded me, " Go, collect 
what is mine, for God favoured one and I have (all). 
Yea, in thy thought curse not the king, when his 
command comes to disparage thy religion, and tell not 
others thy secret. My son , give thy heart to one (to my 
words).” I listened to his words and went with his 
servants to the villages, and spoke smooth words so that 
my ways were enticed, for I was foolish. And nights of 
wearioiess were appointed unto me. At first I was 
with them on equal terms, but on hearing of the intrigue 
they opened their mouth widely. May God not consent 
to forgive them, (viz,) ony enemies that speak evil against 
me. The seventh month (Tishri) arrived and my goblet 
was filled from the cup of wrath. My friends and 
companions were removed from me aoid ony mouth spoke 
when I ovas ioi distress . Fierce anger took hold of me 
when the wicked (fellows) told me that destruction was 
committed on the pleasant (person) in Egypt, David 
Hakkohen, the son of delight, aoid (that) was my 
reproach. Wounds were in my heart, and my bowels 
within me thrilled ; plowers plowed upon my back and 
I had the fear of Isaac. I hid the pain, (however) 
I could not, on account of the foes with whom I 
travelled. But my spirit was spent, and I submitted 
when ony enemies said evil about me. I knew that they 
opened their eyes on me, on account of the report that 
reached them, and I sought to flee on account of their 
deeds, I would hasteoi ony escape. I restrained my anger 
till (my arrival in) the city (Damascus), and my 
companions passed on on one side and I on another, 
and hid myself, going nowhere, but it profited me not , 
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I entered (the synagogue) to beseech my God and set 
my heart to prayer, and I asked for the mercy of my 
God, saying, “ Be gracious unto me, 0 God , for I am in 
distress. From Thee do I ask cover for the storm, 
for a little while till the wrath passeth, and then shall 
I serve God in comfort. Thou art a protection to me . 
My heart is submissive before Thee, look down upon 
me from Thy habitations, and open Thine eyes for my 
prayer. Bend Thy ear unto me. My flesh crept and 
terror took hold of me on account of the report that 
reached me, and the evil that overtook me. 0 God , be 
a hetyoer unto one .” Till the night of the eighth day 
of the festival I made supplication, and having finished 
the prayer I fell asleep. When morning arrived I was 
caught aoid I ivas distracted. With rivers of water did 
my eyes flow because God did not hear my prayer, and 
also my household (wept) at the repood they heard of one . 
Distress and oppression overtook me, and to my master 
and his brother, the wicked person, did they bring me, 
for the thing I feared came upon one , and that I was 
afraid of reached one. My master's brother, the bad 
and wicked who so often sinned, called me, and he 
raised his voice, roared, made sport, aoid said , “ Goone near 
to one. }> He increased his wickedness towards me, and 
spoke harshly, “Is it really so that thou didst despise 
the religion of Ishmael when you told one £ I have no 
(pleasure ioi it) 9 ? ” Two witnesses, sons of Beliya'al, he 
brought forward in rebellion and treachery ; and they 
gave evidence before I entered (the room). They became 
onine enemies. My sin was complete and the end came ; 
and I became among the Gentiles as a target for the 
arrow. The evil time oppressed me by reason of what 
it did to one. 

IV 

(“I, Moses b. Rabbi Samuel, who asks complete 
forgiveness from God who hath chosen the faith of Moses 
and Israel.") 
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He (that person) robbed me and magnified my pain. 
Look and see, my brethren, the children of my mother and 
father, whether there is pain like mine which is done unto 
me. I have been ensnared on my holiday, on the twenty- 
second day of my month (Tishri), and he removed the 
crown of my head. If I be wicked , woe unto me. May 
God see from His habitation, and judge this man and all 
his crowd, who increased his wickedness and arrogance. 
0 God , I called thee , hasten to me. On account of the 
punishment meted out to me, they carried me to my house 
with a bad disease, and my heart was torn under my 
clothes, by reason of what they did to me. My illness 
lasted three months, on account of my pain my wound 
was grievous ; and my request from my Lock (God) is that 
He accept my repentance. May God thus do unto me. 
While the illness was within me, I heard a report, evil to 
my heart, that what afflicted me did (also) my brethren, 
for it is bitter unto me. On hearing this I issued 
a despairing cry, for thei*e is ruin upon ruin and (evil) 
report upon (evil) report. My eyes are consumed and my 
spirit afflicted. May God reckon this unto me. My heart is 
subdued and my flesh crept because my God kept my sin 
unto me. And I prayed unto God, and I said : “A pure 
heart create unto me. See , my God, that my spirit is 
subdued and (see) the trouble that overtook me and my 
brethren. And how should this be, (seeing that) thou hast 
taken me out from my mother's womb ? What is this 
Thou hast done unto me? I have sought Thee, O my 
God, with all my heart. Do not cause me, 0 my Lock, 
to go astray from Thy commandments, for Thy saying 
have I stored up in my heart. Until Thy wrath is passed, 
would that Thou appointest me (a set time and 
rememberest me). May, I pray, Thy kindness comfort 
me with the repentance (by which) Thou wilt make me 
return unto Thee, and Thou wilt appoint for me a set time 
and wilt remember me ; then I will be at rest. Return unto 
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me in Thy mercy, make me return and I shall return unto 
Thee. I will teach the transgressors Thy ways, which I 
behold unto one. Deliver me from the yoke of the Gentiles, 
and draw me out from the depths of their darkness ; and 
in Thy great kindness console me. May ony enemies oiot 
o'ejoice about me. And until old and hoary age remember, 
my God, (this) unto me for good, and may my salvation 
be near. This also o'eoneonber unto one.” 

After these words God visited (me) and was a redeemer 
unto me from my illness, and He gave me vigour and 
strength, for He ioiclined His ear uoito one. Yet the 
affliction of my heart did not depart and pain was shut up 
within me. And I said, “ How did I hate reproof aoid all 
this availeth me oiot.” The Emir made me return to my 
secretaryship, perforce without my goodwill, and he 
raised (my. rank) by making me forgo my religion. Aoid 
surpassing greatoiess was added uoito one. He spoke 
peace while being destruction unto me, and he enticed me 
with his words and he said unto me, “Thou art now uoito 
me as a friend , a brother.” And it came upon his heart 
to go to Mekkah, to perform the rites of a pilgrim and to 
weep there. And he spoke soft words unto me, “ Oh that 
thou wert as ony brother ! ” He commanded all his retinue 
to be ready, women, fathers, and sons, to perform the 
pilgrimage to Mekkah in crowds. Aoidthois hath he dooie 
uoito me. He commanded his chosen subordinates, and the 
thought was in my heart that I shall (only) listen about 
the journey and shall securely dwell (at home), sayioig , 

“ God do so unto me (if I make the pilgrimage)/' He 
(the Emir) .prepared his matters and requisites so that 
there should be no mishap on his travels, and he sent to me 
through his messengers, for he sought aoi occasion against 
one. “ Hear (the message) from me and go with me, thou 
and my men that visit my hall, for thou art like my 
people. If thou dost not listen to one (thou wilt be 
punished)/' And his servants came to me and told his 
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words about me. Then I cried, “ My great and mighty 
ones, hear unto one and entreat for me the Emir my lord, 
request him and say unto him, * This man is ill and cannot 
travel ; leave him (therefore) in his house/ And ye give 
unto one (an answer)/' They (the Emir's servants) 
brought him back the reply, and his anger was kindled 
and he increased his wrath and indignation. And he 
said, “ Bring ye him here ; I shall understand what he will 
say unto one /' He sent unto me one of his officers, a man 
of deceit in his actions, and he said unto me, “ Hasten, say 
unto him, ‘ Behold , I am here , for thou hast called me! 
Return to speak with him, then will his anger go back 
from thee, (for) thou art an elderly and respected person 
with him. Hearken unto my voice and go (and) take one 
(with ojon ).” I hastened to go unwillingly, and when 
I reached him he sported with me, saying, “Behold, thou 
hast dealt deceitfully with me and thou didst oiot tell one 
(the truth). This day will I renew thy troubles and shall 
not let thee reach thy desire nor go (back) to thy house, 
lest they make thee sioi against one ” He commanded 
(one) of his officers about me carefully to watch my 
doings, and he said to those near unto him to punish me 
(if I try to escape). As for one, far he it froon one (to sin 
against the Lord). 

At dawn he gathered his servants, and the men of his 
company and his friends, and they all travelled together. 
And he said, “ Far he it froon thee to travel unwillingly, 1 ’ 
for my pain was shut up within me, and owing to the 
greatness of my sin before my Rock and Stronghold, all 
that saiv one scoffed at one. We went from province to 
province and from town to town, while the flame (of 
indignation) burned in my heart, till we passed Mount 
Se'Ir. All that saw one scoffed at one . I arrived in the 
town of their Prophet (Medinah), where they prayed for 1 
him at arrival and departure, thinking that he heard and 
1 See note 124 to the text. 


jras. 1919. 
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saw them. Laughter hath he onacle unto one . The 
pilgrims assembled at his tomb and beheld in the night 
a light shining over his Minaret. Said one . of his 
assembly, “ Art thou jealous of one V’ I hastened to call 
one of the townspeople and asked him wherefrom (came) 
the light. Sivear by the god heo'e that thou tell one no 
falsehood. He hastened to speak the true report without 
falsehood. “The light of our Prophet is indeed alike 
by night and by day, only in these days it is invisible, 
for it is rare. And if they believe one oiot, (behold) in the 
street yonder everyone waves a torch in his hand in order 
that the light illumine (the tomb of) the Prophet whom 
they sanctify unto one ” When his townspeople heard his 
words they arose to kill and accurse him. But he had the 
better of them and verified his statement. Oh the sons of 
the straoiger speak falsely to one. My mouth speaketh the 
praise of the Lord that He brought unto me this man for 
the purity of my hands, and I bowed down upon my face, 
because He ioiclioied ( His ear ?) unto one. His speech is 
sweet to my heart, though it be severe. And I said, 
“And there arose no prophet again in Israel like, Moses, 
and his memory shall not be forgotten from the mouth of 
all the nations, for He hath set it unto one for aoi ever- 
lasting covenant .” 

There (at Medinah) they stayed three days and (then) 
went to Mekkah barefoot and naked, and I went with 
them for twelve days appalled. Were not God a help 
unto one, (I should have died). They arrived at the house 
of their worship (the mosque), whither they turn their 
faces at prayer. And I examined the Black Stone that 
causes them to stumble ; it appeared unto one as a plague. 
And they reeled and moved about like a drunkard, for 
said they, “ Let us follow and commemorate the custom of 
our Prophet.” 0 God, abandon them in their sin. Let 
oiot the Kioig (God) ionpute (iniquity) uoito one. I went 
out from there (the mosque) while they increased the 
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festivity, and I said, “0 Lord, be zealous for Thy name and 
Thy discouraged Torah, and remove frpm our heart this 
anxiety which Thou hast given unto me , Set Thy 
countenance upon Thy desolate sanctuary, restore to it 
Thy honour, and raise up its horns* As for Thy despised 
people, set them on high, and holy men will ye be unto me. 
Behold this house and those that visit it, while Thy house 
is desolate and we far from it. Make us return to dwell 
in its shade, for Thou art a protection unto me. May 
I dwell in Thy tent for ever, I and Thy desolate people, 
for Thou hast chosen us from all the nations ; wonderful 
is Thy love unto me. To do Thy will, O God, I desired, 
and behold I am now caught in my sin. 3&t I have kept 
Thy word before, for it is to me forever 

V 

Thereupon we journeyed from Mount as-Safa (?), we 
and the men of the town of Ashar Diran (?), and the men 
of the lands of Ishmael and Haran, who rendered their 
guilt-offering unto me. At midday we halted till sunset, 
while our bodies, together with the head, were naked. For 
they said, “ This is our holy mountain.” Roly shall this 
be unto me. My God requited me good and revealed not 
my secret, since He knew that I went involuntarily and 
without my intent ; (thus) He brought me back in peace 
and did not forsake me in the land of my wandering. 
Behold , God is a helper unto me. They returned by the 
same way of their country which they took (before), they 
that said that they made me do a meritorious act which 
they did (too). And I returned to my relatives who 
supported (my hands) ; after my hardship I had (a rest). 
To God I gave thanks and praise and asked for complete 
forgiveness from Him. Then shall I pay what I vowed, 
and He will be my (God). I shall no longer do the work 
of a secretary, for its fear is engraved on my heart, till 
I go forth from slavery unto freedom ; He will render 
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unto me in accordance of the purity of my hands . This 
is my request from the everlasting Rock, that I and my 
seed walk in the perfect way; and that He deliver us 
from among the nations : for God will heal me. In His 
kindness He inclined His ear unto me, (so that) the king 
was wrath with my master and expelled him to Aleppo, 
to do as was my will. And I and my household dwelt (in) 
quiet upon my base, and the Lord requited unto me. God 
is good to those that hope for Him, to the soul that seeks 
Him, ever to be found by him that asks for Him. I shall 
every day wait upon Him and seek Him, and by night 
there will be no silence unto one. 

Thereupon the king left his country (Egypt) and came 
to our land to do his desire. (I thought that) the end has 
come upon the Emir, the foe, and ony sleep was pleasant 
unto one. When my master and his brother heard (the 
news), they returned from Aleppo and stood before him (the 
king), who did much good to them. And he said to them, 
“ Walk in attachment before me, keep ye ony covenant aoid 
ye ivill be onine” On account of this my heart was sick and 
sad and I entered the synagogue of the prophet Elijah. I 
prayed before Him (God) in the cave of hiding. “ 0 ony 
■God, what wilt Thou give unto one. My King, behold my 
master standing in his (former) basis, and I fear lest he 
asks me to be with him. My God, rescue my soul from 
his trap. I will hasteoi an escape unto one.” I placed tfie 
letter in the Ark and prayed before God as much as 
I could, saying, “ I know that Thou art able to do every- 
thing, m distress Thou onakest broad for one.” 

Finally the king exalted the head of my master and 
gave him a portion among the lords. Then he (my 
master) asked me to divide the management of the 
townlets among his servants, but I said, u Far be it from 
one.” I answered him while my heart showed submission, 

“ My master knoweth of my oath at the Prophet’s grave 
that I shall not bring myself (again to do) this work. 
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But if thou doe, at thus unto me (thou mayest kill me). 
Then he lifted up his face to his servants who surrounded 
me, and he said, “ Bring him near unto me,” in order 
to increase the severe (punishment) for my deed. But 
God was a support unto me. My Rock brought him low 
while the command came out from his mouth, and his 
body shivered and he became ill. He (God) cast him 
into the abyss and the deep, and and God requited unto 
me. God, tremendous and feared, accepted my prayer, 
and He killed him after seventeen days. My God 
granted me redemption from him. He heard my voice 
and gave unto me (as I wished). God, merciful and 
searching the hearts and kidneys, rescued the sheep from 
the lion’s mouth. May He in His kindness rescue the 
remainder of the sheep. I rejoiced when they told me (the 
news). Song and praise will I render unto Thee all my 
days, for Thou didst deliver me from my enemies and foes. 
From Thee I ask my bread and water. Thine am I and 
what is mine . My lips utter praise, for thou didst save 
me in pity and compassion, and hast given me Thy 
superior Torah. Thou hast turned my lamentation info 
a dance unto me. 


VI 

(Completed by the strength of God, may He he exalted. 
The following piyyut said the author of the (above) work, 
“ Moses b. Samuel of Safed ”) : — 

My King, constantly are my trust and hope in Thee 
till my return to the earth. May my song be favourable 
before Thee as Thou hast answered me in my cry. Behold, 
I stand as a poor man asking and requesting Thy forgive- 
ness for my sin. Wherewith am I to meet Thy kindnesses 
that surround me always ? In the presence of the 
assembly of Thy people shall I praise Thee, for Thou art 
my help in my trouble. I am low, insignificant, and 
unworthy of all Thy kindnesses, so that I am ashamed. 
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On this account I was confused and trembled ; also I was 
yet more vile and' said, “ Who am I from my fathers house, 
and wherewith have I come hither ? ” Said sons of under- 
standing and also replied unto me to set right my path 
“ . . . the ways of God I heard and considered. 

, . . which I pour out upon my head, cause my walks 
constantly to he in comfort (literally “ in butter ”) ; lift up 
my face whenever I beseech Thee ; hear and accept my 
request ; support my steps upon a path of uprightness ; 
be my protection till I die. May all my prayers be for 
a favour ; fulfil my request in Thy mercy. 



VIII 


THE LEGEND OE THE DIVINE LOVERS: 

ENLIL AND NINLIL 

By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES 

JN the March issue of the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archceology, 1911,1 published a paper entitled 
“ Enlil and Ninlil, the Older Bel and Beltis ”, one. of 
a series of papers dealing with the gods of Babylonia 
from unnoticed or unusual points of view. In this 
contribution to the subject of Babylonian mythology 
appears, among other tilings, a transcription and transla- 
tion of a British Museum tablet dealing with these deities 
as the youthful hero and handmaid” of the Babylonian 
city of Niffur (Nifier, also, it is said, pronounced Norufar ), 
identified by the Hebrews of Rabbinical times with the 
Calneh of the 10th chapter of Genesis. 

My rendering of this inscription was accompanied only 
by a transcription and a few notes, without the cuneiform 
text. The publication of this last I have always felt to 
be desirable, and have had it constantly in my mind with 
the view not only of placing the original before the 
public, but also of revising my translation. In the mean- 
while, however, Professor Stephen Langdon, of Oxford, 
has recognized one of the Sumerian inscriptions from 
Niffer, published by Professor Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College, U.S.A., as being an archaic duplicate of the 
Babylonian text in the British Museum, and he is about 
to edit the whole, with numerous additions, in an American 
publication. Though unaccompanied by any Semitic 
rendering, and exceedingly mutilated, the original at 
Philadelphia has the great advantage of having been 
copied out before copyists' errors had corrupted the text. 
It is therefore more authoritative than the late Bab}donian 
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copy, though the translation which the latter gives is 
invaluable as showing how the Semitic scribes, possibly 
about the time of Hammu-rabi, understood the original 
Sumerian text. 

The legend, which occupied at least two tablets, has 
16 Sumerian lines on the obverse and 23 on the reverse, 
with the Semitic rendering, 73 lines in all. The colophon 
describes it as being the first tablet (of the poem beginning) 
“In Dur-ana, their city”, and adds that it had been 
written out “like its old copy”, and that the tablet or 
series in question belongs to Samas-sum- . . . The style 
of the writing suggests the age of Esarhaddon and his 
successors on the Babylonian throne. 

The language is that known as the dialect of Sumerian, 
and, though not uniformly employed in the Philadelphia 
copy, the name of the god appears as Mullil (or Wullil) 
instead of Enlil . Another pronunciation of Enlil is Illil, 
which, in Damascius, has been transcribed into Greek as 
Illinos . 

Interlinear Transcription and Translation 

1. Dur-an ki eri x -na-nam am 2 -dur-ru-ne-en-ne-en. 

2. Ina mina dli-m-nu Su-nu u-si-ba . 

In Dur-ana, their city, they dwelt. 

3. Nipri ki eri-na-nam am 3 -dur-ru-ne-en-en-en. 

4. Mina dli-m-nu Su-nu u-H-ba. 

In Nippur, their city, they dwelt. 

5. Dur-gisimmar eri-na-nam am-dur-ru-ne-en-ne-en. 

6. Mina, dli-m-nu su-nu u-si-ba . 

In Dur-gisimmar, their city, they dwelt. 

7. Id-sal-la id azag-ga 4 -na-nam. 

8. Mina ndr-su el-li-tum-ma. 

Id-salla is its holy river. 

3 In the Philadelphia text eri in lines 1, 3, and 5 is followed by ki. 

2 Variant : na-an. 

5 Var. : na. 

4 Var. : hi. 
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9. Kar-gistin-na kara-bi-na-nam. 

10. Mina kar-su-ma. 

Kar-gistina is its quay. 

11. Kar-usar 1 kara ma-gisa s -bi-na-na:m. 

1 2. Mina ma-alc-ln-ti-su-via. 

Kar-usar is its mooring-quay. 

13. Tul-amar-uduk 3 tul a dug-ga-bi-na-nauL 

14. Nina bur me-e-m ta-bu-t i-ma. 

Tul-amar-uduk is its well of sweet water. 

15. Mul-nun- a - Bi-ir 4 5 -da pa mula-bi-na-nam. 

16. Mina pa-lag -hi mut-ta-an-bi-tuin-ina. 
Mul-nun-Birdu is its shining bi’ook. 

17. Ip-ta-an-bu-i-ne-en u-ga-ta-amgagara~bi-na-nam. 

18. Is-£e~da~ad u-bi-ta-a me~ri-e§-ta-£u sa-lcin-tum-ma> 
There is brought the appointed produce of its 

plantation. 

1 9. d - En-lil gurus tura-bi na-nam. 

20. Mina e-di-il~m sili-ru-nm-ma. 

Enlil is its young hero. 

21. d * Nin-lila ld-el tura-bi na-nam. 

22. Nin-lil ar-da-as-sio si-hi-ir-tum-ma. 

Ninlil is its young maiden. 

23. d * Nun-bar-se-gun-nu um-ma-bi~na-nam. 

24. Mina bur-snm-ta-su-ona. 

Nun-bur-se-gunnu 6 is its matron. 

25. U-bi-a° ki-el azaga ama 

u-gu-a-ni sa-na mu-un-di-cii. 

26. I-na u-mi-m mina um~ma a-lid-ta-sa i$-£ar-si. 

At this time Jciel-azaga? the mother her begetter 

encourage th her. 

1 Var. : a-sar. 2 Var. : <jis ma-gisa. 

3 Thus, according to my copy, but the Philadelphia text has 

lal, “honey” — “the honey well.” 

4 The B, VI. text has Bi-ni-du. 

5 Given in line 2S as JSFimiba, the grain-goddess (generally spelled 
JSfisaba). 

6 Variant: u-ba. 


7 “ The holy maiden. 5J 
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. 27. a - Nin-lil d * Nun-bar-se-gun-nu sa-na mu-un-di-di. 

28. Mina ni-is-sa-a-ba iS-Sdr-Si. 

Ninlil — Nissaba encourageth her. 

29. Hid azag-ga nu-nuz-e hid azag-ga 

a-nam mi-in-tu-tu 

30. I-na na-a-ri el-li-ti sin-ni£-tu m mina me-e at 1 - 
[ta-ab-bu-uk ?] 

In the holy river the woman of hid-amga 2 maketh 
the water flow. 

31. d - [Nin-lil hid azag-ga] nu-nuz-e 

hid [azag-ga] a-nam mi[-in-tu-tu.] 

32. [Mina i-na na-a-ri el-li-ti sin-nis-lu m mina me-e 
it-ta-ab-bu-ulc.] 

For Ninlil in the holy river the woman of hid- 
azaga 2 maketh the water flow. 

At this point the British Museum tablet breaks off, and 
the Philadelphia copy varies. This I give here as the 
restored continuation and 

Rendering based on that of Professor Stephen 

Langdon. 

16. a *Nin-lil-li gu hid nun-bi-ir-du nam-mi-in-gubu-de. 

Ninlil on the bank of the canal Nun-birdu standeth. 

17. I-ne azag-ga-am u-mu-un i-ne azag-ga i-ne-ba-si- 
bar-ri. 

With pure eye the lord of the pure eye gazeth 
upon her. 

18. Kur-gal a-a d -Mu-ul-lil i-ne azag-ga-am i-ne-ba-si- 

© © © 

bar-ri. 

The great mountain, father Enlil, with pure eye 
gazeth upon her. 

19. Siba-na-ne nam-tar tar-ri i-ne azag-ga-am i-ne-ba- 
si -bar-ri. 

Her shepherd, who declareth fate, with pure eye 
gazetli upon her. 

1 Perhaps a mistake for it[tahulc\ 

2 C{ The holy river.” 
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20. A- . . hu-lam-mu-bi-am tur-tur se-a-am mi-su-ub-bi. 

The . . . with his . . . the little with grain enrich eth. 

21. Sah hul-a sib-gub sab gi ma-lala 1 -na-am mu-un-di- 
ni-ib-sub-sub. 

The joyful one (?) with gladness of heart his sail 
has set. 

22 mu-un~ni-in-ri-ga mu-us-tug nm-na-si-em. 

that which has been arranged I have heard 

and seen. 

23. Hid azag-ga-am nunuz-e hid azag-ga-am im-ma-ni- 
tu-tu. 

In the holy river the woman of the holy river 
maketh the water flow. 

24. a * Nin-lil-li gu hida gu nun-bi-ir-du i-im-gubu-de. 

Ninlil on the bank of the canal, the bank of the 

Nim-birdU) stood. 

25. Ine azag-ga-am lugal-e ine-azag-ga-am ine-im-ma- 
.si-in-bar. 

With pure eye — the king with pure eye gazed 
upon her. 

26. [Kur-gal a-a] d *En-lil ine azag-ga-am ine-im-ma-si- 
in-bar. 

[The great mountain, father] Enlil, with pure eye 
gazed upon her. 

27. [Siba-na-n]e nam-tar tar-ri ine azag-ga-am i-ne-im- 
ma-si-in-bar. 

[Her shepherd], he who declareth fate, with pure 
eye gazed upon her. 


* 28 bi-e hus mu-na-ab-bi nu-da-ra-si-ib-se-gi. 

he spake — be was not gracious to her. 

29 li-ne bi-e bus inu-na-ab-bi nu-un-da-ra-si-ib- 

se-gi. 

he spake — he was not gracious to her. 


1 Gi ina-lala is explained by qctn mdlctlB , “reed of ship-suspending 1 
probably indicating the motive-power. Perhaps a mast, but “ rattan 
•sail” is probably better. 
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30 ra-am . . . nu-mu-un-zu. 

. • knew not. 

31 -ra-am se-su-ub mu-un-zu, 

. to atone knew. 

32 lu -mu he-sig-gi. 

my . . . let me strike (?). 

33 su-tub-bi mu-e-en. 

of that garment (?) am I. 

34. ' -mu me-e ba-na-silig-gi. 

my . . . I have ordained (?) for her (?). 

35. . gu-mu-na-de-e. 

I proclaim. 


9805, Obverse II 
(Lines 1-8 wanting) 

9. Lugala 

The king 

10. Gisa-bi na-mu-un-dug ne-bi na-mu-un-su~ub. 

He had not accomplished his love — in this wise lie 
kissed her not. 

11. A-a a * En-lil mal (?) gi 

Father Enlil 

12. Gisa-bi na-mu-un-dug ne-bi na-mu-un-su-ub. 

He had not accomplished his love — in this wise he 
kissed her not. 

13. Ur-ura-na su-ni ba-an- . . . -m[a (?)-ma ?]. 

In his reverence his hand he withheld (?). 

14. Gisa-bi na-mu-un-dug ne-bi na-mu-un-su-ub. 

He bad not accomplished his love— in this wise he 
kissed her not. 

15. Ivi-dur-a tur-ra-su im-ma-da-ab-na-en. 

In the dwelling for a space he resteth. 

16. Gisa-bi na-mu-un-dug ne-bi na-su-ub. 

He had not accomplished his love — in this wise not 
kissing. 
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17. Gis-as dug-ga-ni gis-as su-ub-ba-ni. 

One embrace (was) his accomplishing, one embrace 
his kissing. 

18. A Zu-en-na sab mu-na-ni-di. 

Sighing (for) Sin .... hath encouraged him. 

, 19. a * En-lil ki-iiru im-ma-ni-in-gubu--we (?). 

Enlil setteth foot in the palace. 

20. d * En-lil ld-uru dib-dibi-da-ni. 

Enlil in the palace hath been installed. 

21. Dingir-galgala ninnu-ne-ne. 

The 50 great gods. 

22. Dingir ham-tar ~ra imin-na-ne-ne. 

The 7 gods of fate. 

23. a ‘ En-lil ki-uru im-ma~ni-tug-ga-ne. 

Cause Enlil to dwell in the palace. 

24. a * En-lil u-sug-gi eri-ta ba-ra-e. 

(Enlil, musuqqu ina dli list) 

Enlil, let the votary (?of Istar) depart from 
the city. 

25. d * Nu-nam-nir u-sug-gi eri-ta ba-ra-§. 

( Nu-namnir , 'musuqqu ina dli list) 

Nu-namnir, let the votary depart from the city. 

26. a - En-lil ni-du a *Nin-li-li ni-us. 

(Enlil illah, Ninlil iriddi , ) 

Enlil cometh, Ninlil followeth after. 

27. d - Nu-nam-nir ni-du lei -el mu-un-[sar-ra 1 ]. 

(Mina il-lak mina u-ra-ad-da-ad.) 

Nu-namnir cometh, the handmaid followeth. 

28. En-lil-li mulu ka-gala-ra gu-[mu-un~na-an-de-e], 
(Enlilli ana sa dbnlli iSesi.) 

Enlil to the man of the great gate calleth : 

29. Mulu ka-gala mulu g™ si-gar-ra. 

(Sa abulli, sa sigari,) 

“ Man of the great gate, man of the bar. 


1 So Professor Langdon. 
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30. Mulu su-di-es rmilu g ig si-gar azag-ga. 

(Sa mSdili , Sa Sigari Slli.) 

Man of the lock, man of the holy bar. 

31. Nin-za d - N[in-lil]~li i-im~du, 

(. Ninlilli Mlit-ka Malta.) 

Thy mistress N[inli]l cometh.” 

32. Ud-da li-mu mu-ra-tara-na. 

(Summa ana Sumi-ia iSail-ka.) 

If one ask concerning me. 

33. Za-e ki-mu nam-mu-ni-in-pad-de-[en]. 

(Atta dSri Id tukallam-Su.) 

Thou shalt not reveal to him my whereabouts. 

34. d - Nin-lil-li mulu ka-gala-[ra] gu-[mu-un-na-an-de-e]. 
(N'inlilli ana Sa dbulli iSesi.) 

Ninlil calleth to the man of the great gate : 

35. Mu-lu lea-gala mu-l[u g ig si-gar-ra], 

(Sa dbulli , Sa sigari.) 

“ Man of the great gate, man of the bar. 

36. Mu-(lu) gi § su-di-es mu-lu [g i§ si-gar azag-ga]. 

(Sa mSdili, sa Sigari Mi.) 

Man of the lock, man of the holy bar. 

37. d *Mu-ul-lil u-mu-[un-zu i-im-du]. 

(B&l-lca, Enlil , illaka.) 

Enlil, thy lord, eometh.” 

38. d -En-lil-li mulu ka-gala-[ra gu-mu-un-na-an-de-e]. 
(Enlilli ana Sa dbulli iSesi .) 

Enlil to the warden of the great gate calleth : 

(About 6 lines are wanting here. They repeated in 
part lines 28 if., above, as follows: — ) 

39. “ Man of the great gate, man of the bar — 

40. Man of the lock, man of the holy bar — 

41. Thy mistress, Ninlil, cometh. 

42. mu l u Ki-el ne-en sag-ga-ra ne-en mul-la-ra 
(Ar~da~tu ki-a-am dam-qat ki~a-am na-ba-a-at) 
The maiden who is so pure, so brilliant. 
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42a. Mulu gisa-na e-dug mulu im-su-ub-su-ub 

(Man-ma-an a(y)a-ir-hi-e-si a(y)a-is-$i-iq-si) 

Let no man defile her, let no man kiss her — 

43. d> Nin-lil ne-en sag-ga-ra ne-en mul-la-ri 

Mina = Nin-lil ki-a-am dam-qat ki-a-am ba-na-at) 
Ninlil so pure, so brilliant.” 

45. d - En-lil-li sag-ga bar-ra mu-un-da-ab-dug. 

Enlil pleasant things in secret spake. 

Reverse, Got. I 

1 gi . . . mu 

2. d * Mu-ul-lil u-mu-un lcur-kur-ra 

Enlil, lord of the lands 

3. d * Mu-ul-lil u-mu-un-zu ni-me-dim 

Enlil, thy lord, like one who is (?) .... 

4. Ud-da nina-mu me-en-ne tuga-zu su-inu ne-tag-tag. 
At the time my lady resteth, thy robe shall my 

hand not touch. 

5. A u-mu-un-zu a lah-lah-ga sa-ma ni-gal. 

The seed of thy lord, the most holy seed, in my 
heart shall be. 

6. A d *Zu-en-na a lali-lah-ga sa-na ni-gal. * 

The seed of Sin, the most holy seed, in my heart 

shall be. 

7. A lugala-mu ana-su he-du a-mu ki-su he-du. 

May the seed of my king go to heaven, may my 
seed go to earth. 

8. A-mu a lugala-mu-dim ki(?)-su hi-im-ma-du, 

May my seed, like the seed of my king, go to 

the earth. 

(About 18 lines are worn away.) 

27 na kul (?) 

28. d< Mu-ul-lil u-mu-un-mu ine-ba-da-an-bar. 

Enlil, my lord, looked upon thee. 

29. d 'Mu-ul-lil u-mu-un-zu ni-ib-dim ine-ba-da-an-bar (?). 

Enlil, thy lord, like a lQver(?) looked upon thee. 
jras. 1919. 14 
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30. Ud-da nina-mu me-en-ne tuga-zu su»mu he-tag-tag 
At the time my lady resteth, thy robe let my hand 

touch. 

31. A u-mu-un-zu a lah-lah-ga sa-ma ni-gala. 

The seed of thy lord, the most holy seed, in my 
heart exists. 

32. A a *Zu-en~na a lah-lah-ga sa-ma ni-gala. 

The seed of Sin, the most holy seed, in my heart 

exists. 

33. A lugala-mu ana-su lie-du a-mu kia-su ni-du. 

The seed of my king, to heaven may it go — my 
seed to earth may it go. 

34. A-mu a Iugala-mu-dim kia-su hi-im-ma-du. 

My seed, like the seed of my king, to earth may it go. 

35. a *En-lil-li lu hid kur-ra-dim da ga-na-nad. 

Enlil, like the man of the river of the land, may he 
■ lie down. 

36. Gis im-ma-ni-in-dug ne-en im-ma-ni-in-su-ub. 

He hath accomplished (his) love, in this way he 
kissed her. 

37. Gis as dug-ga-ni gis-as su-ub-ba-ni. 

One embrace (was) his accomplishing — one embrace 
his kissing. 

38. A a * Niu-a-zu lagala-su gisa-mus . . . samu-[na-an- 
di-di ?]. 

The seed of Nin-azu unto the king, my embrace 
encourageth. 

39. a * En-lil ni-du. a *Nin-lil in-ni[-us]. 

Enlil cometh, Ninlil followeth. 

40. a - Nu-nam-nir ni-du ki-el mu-un-[sar-ra]. 
Nu-namnir cometh, the maiden followeth after. 

Reverse , CoL II 

1 -mu, my . . . 

2. [Nina-zu a - Nin-lil-li 

[Thy mistress, Ninlil, cjometh. 


i]-im-du. 
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3. [Ud-da li]-mu mu-na-tar-ri. 

[If anyone] ask with regard to me. 

4. [Za-e ki]-mu nam-mu-ni~in-pad-de. 

[Thou] shalt not reveal my [abode]. 

5 g i§ ma a-siga-bi g i§ pad-rim-a-ra a * Nin-lil 

im-ma-te. 

.... her ferryboat to the pad-rima of Ninlil he* 
brought near. 

G. Lugal(?) ma a-siga-bi pad-rim-a-ra gi. 

The king her ferryboat to the pad-rima. 

7 HI u-mu-un .... ku ma-e»ne (?) .... -ab (?). 

[Bn(?)]lil the lord 

8. [ a - En-lil]-li mu-lu si-lu-?-e gu-mn-ni-ib-gi-gi. 

Enlil, who returned word to him of the bar(?). 

9. Mu[-lu ?] sag-sag-ga sag-ga ba-ra mu-da-ab-dug, 

He who favoureth, spoke to her in kindness — 

10. a * En-lil-li sag-saga sag-ga ba-ra mu-da-ab-dug. 
Enlil, (who) favoureth, spoke to her in kindness. 

11. . . -lil i-ni-in-tar-ra ka ma-e ni-in-azag (?)-ga. 

... he hath separated .... me hath he purified. 

12. Sag(?)-sag-gi (?)-da mu-un- 

With wide-reaching heart he hath . 

13. d * Mu-ul-lil u-mu-un-zu ni-ib-e (or -gim) t- . . . 

Enlil, thy lord, * 

14. Ud-da nina-mu nie-en-ne suba-zu su-mu [he-tag-tag]. 
Whilst my lady resteth, may my hand thy garment 

[touch]. 

15. A u-inu-un-[itm a lah-lah-ga saba-mu ni-gala]. 

The seed of [my] lord, [the pure seed, in my heart 

existeth]. 

16. A d * Zu-en~[na a lah-lah-ga saba-mu ni-gala]. 

The seed of Sin, [the pure seed, in my heart 
existeth]. 

17. A lugala-mu [ana-sir fee-du a-mu kia-su he-du]. 
May the seed of my king [go to heaven, may my 

seed go to the earth]. 
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18. A-mu a lugala[-mu~dim kia-su ge-im-ma-du]. 

May my seed, [like] the seed of [my king, go to the 

earth]. 

19. En-lil -li nam- . . . -e da [ga-na-nad]. 

May Enlil by lie down. 

20. Qis im-ma-ni-in[~dug ne-en im-ma-ni-in-su-ub]. 

He accomplished in her his love, in this wise he 

kissed her. 

21. [Gis-as dug-ga-ni gis-as su-ub-ba-ni]. 

[One his love-accomplishing, one his kissing]. 

22. A a - [Zu]-en-[na sa mu-na-ni-di]. 

The seed of [Sin, the most holy seed(?), in my 

heart is set]. 

23. Ena-za [ki-uru im-ma-ni-in-gub-ba-ne (?). 

Thy lord [setteth foot in the palace — ]. 

.24. a * En-lil ena-za [ld-nru dib-dibi-da-ni] 

Enlil, thy lord, [hath been installed in the palace]. 


25 nam-kalag 

.... might 

26. . . gir 

. . foot(?) 

27 

28. su(?) na 

29 En-lila-ra 

to Enlil ........ 

30. En ni (?) nig (?) nu- . . -sub. 


The lord set not. 

31, Sag .... sag ni (?) .... nu-ti-e-ne. 


Head(?) . . . his (?) head .... they take not. 

32. Zag-sal dug-ga ama a - Nin-lil-li-su, 

Singing praises to mother Ninlil 

33. A-a a * En-lil zag-sal. 

Father Enlil maketli melody. 


In such an imperfect text as this there is naturally 
much room for error, and neither Professor Langdon nor 
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the present writer puts anything forward here as being 
final as a translation except, perhaps, the portion preserved 
on the bilingual tablet in the British Museum. 

In order, however, to grasp satisfactorily the full 
meaning (as far as that can at present be ascertained) 
of this important mythological legend, it is needful to 
study to some extent the nature of the character of Enlil, 
and also, incidentally, of his spouse Ninlil, and the parallel 
passages based thereon. 

As is well known, Merodach was the great god of 
Babylon, but his rise to favour among the people of that 
land is of comparatively late date — probably shortly 
before 2000 years B.c. Cast in a severer mould than 
Merodach, Enlil remained the principal deity of Nippur, 
the site from which these early Babylonian inscriptions 
came. In course of time, however, Enlil was placed in 
the background, and his son, En-urta (formerly read 
Ninip), took his place as god of Nippur. 

The first name given to “ father Enlil 11 in Cuneiform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets , pt. xxiv, pi. 5, is Lugal- 
du-azaga, “ the king of the Holy Abode/ 1 the name of 
a celebrated shrine in Babylon, and probably other places 
in Babylonia and the Babylonian heaven as well. This is 
followed by the common name of the deity — Enlil, with 
its assimilated form Illil, once given as the god of the 
fifty (? names), >->f ^ and the god of the horn or finger, 
Hf- MT- As the former (or creator) he bore the name of 
EV, u the (divine) potter/ 1 which is best 
known as one of the descriptive titles of Ea or Hea with 
the same attribute. Other names of Enlil were Nun-nam- 
nir, “ Lord of prineeliness” or the like ; Kur-gala, “ the 
Great Mountain/ 1 a title which identifies him with 
Rimmpn or Hadad ; and Elum, the dialectic form of Alim, 
"the Honoured One.” How highly Enlil was esteemed 
may be estimated from the fact that he was called 
dingir Knsgi y “the god Gold/ 1 that is, the 
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god of the Golden Age, just as his predecessor, Anu, bore 
the title of >~>f- ^ dingir Azaga, “ the god Silver,” 
and liis successor, Ea, the name of dingir Urudu, “the god 
Bronze ” or “Copper”. If, as is probable, these deities 
were regarded as ruling over the ages connected with the 
metals named, the Babylonian theory differed from that of 
the Greeks and Romans, who thought that the golden age 
came first, the silver afterwards, and the bronze age last 
of all. In this connexion it is noteworthy that the Greeks 
and Romans connected the bronze (or copper) age with 
Neptune, and this, with the Babylonians, was the age of 
Ea, the god of the sea and of wisdom, who must therefore, 
in some degree, be identified with him. 

Notwithstanding the bad moral reputation possessed by 
the Babylonians — a reputation shared by many another 
nation of the East — in the case of Enlil and Ninlil there 
is every probability that they attributed to these deities 
a far higher moral and godlike disposition than almost 
any of the deities of the Grseeo- Roman pantheon (except, 
perhaps, the goddess Diana) possessed. Such an ideal as 
this in the case of an honoured divinity, however, is only 
what would be expected, and in the sequel of these 
remarks this fact appears quite definitely. 

One of the more noteworthy and difficult passages of 
the text is that in which the name of Zuenna — -the 
Moon-god Sin — and of Nin-azu, appear. Now both these 
deities seem to have been the children of Enlil and 
Ninlil, and it is therefore natural that they should not 
have sexual intercourse with Ninlil, as such a translation 
as “semen” for a in 11. 18 of obv., col. ii, and 5-8 of 
reverse, col.i, would otherwise demand. According to the 
legend of the seven evil spirits attacking the Moon-god 
Sin (W.A.I. iv, pi. 5, 11. 64-5), Sin, ^amas, and Istar 
(11. 59-61) are described as the children of Enlil (11. 52 
and 54). With regard to Nin-azu, this is simply another 
name of En-urta (Ninip), the son of Enlil and Ninlil in 
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a very special sense, so that what would apply to him 
would also apply to Sin. The composition of this note- 
worthy legend would, therefore, seem to have been to set 
forth the w r ay in which the begetting of the divine couples 
sons, Sin and En-urta, came about. 

The details or heads of the poem are practically as 
follows : — 

I. The introduction, with the poetical description of 
Nippur, Enlil andNinlil’s earthly dwelling-p]ace(pp. 186-7). 

II. Standing on the banks of the Nun-Birdu, the god 
looks upon his spouse (p. 188). 

III. Though looking upon her with pure eye, he seeks 
to approach her (pp. 189, 192-3). 

IV. He conies to the palace, as does also Ninlil, and 
they call to the gate-keepers (pp, 193-4). 

V. The gate not having been, apparently, opened at 
once, he repeats his summons. Entering (as we may 
suppose), he speaks pleasant things to Ninlil (pp. 194-5). 

VI. Apparently at this point they obtain the promise 
of offspring (p. 195). 

VII. Enlil therefore desires to touch her robe (p. 196). 

VIII. It is permitted to Enlil to approach Ninlil “ like 
the river of the land”, apparently meaning “ coolly ”, 
without amorous passion, or the like (p. 196). 

IX. Enlil also has a desire to beget Nin-azu or 
En-urta (p. 196). 

X. Enlil requests that his abode may not he revealed 
(p. 197). 

XI. Ninlil’s ferry-boat (p, 197). 

XII. The scribe repeats Enlil’s desire towards Ninlil, 
and the god remains installed in the palace (pp. 197-8). 

XIII. The text becomes very defective, but the final 
lines indicate that Enlil praised Ninlil in song or with 
music (p. 198). - 

Many questions — topographical, religious, mythological, 
linguistic, literary, etc. — are connected with this important 
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Babylonian composition, so poetical in its nature, so deep 
in its inner meaning, so mysterious as to its origin. 
According to the Rabbins, Nippur was the Calneh of the 
10th chapter of Genesis, and therefore a most important 
site, and one of the primitive cities of Babylonia — indeed, 
so ancient was its origin that the American explorers 
who have worked there have placed the date of its 
foundation as early as 10,000 years before Christ. 
Whether this be approximatively true or not, cannot at 
present be said, but it is probable that the estimate is not 
greatly, if at all, in excess of the truth. If not founded 
during the period when Enlil was in favour, it at least 
must have grown up to importance in those early ages of 
the history of civilization, and the legends of the divine 
couple’s advent, espousals, and the birth and production 
of their offspring must have originated there. 

And that leads to the question of the references to 
Zuenna (the Moon-god Sin), and Nin-azu (the War-god 
En-urta), also called Ninip, who are mentioned so often 
in the portion of the legend translated by Professor 
Langdon. To all appearance the inscription does not 
imply that they cast unchaste regards towards their 
mother Ninlil — that, even to the Babylonians, would have 
been altogether unthinkable. On the other hand, the 
thing which we should rather expect to find in the 
literature of the city, is the account of their begetting 
and birth, especially as one of them, En-urta, was 
destined to become the patron-god of Nippur after the 
retirement of Enlil, his father, as lias already been 
pointed out. 

The difficulty lies in the lines containing uS, with 
the meaning of “phallus” (obv., ii, 10, 12, 14, 16, etc.), 
which seems to have been pronounced giS in such a case. 
Other lines containing this word are obv., col. ii, 17, 
rev., col. i, 37, but in these it is followed by as, 
“one” These passages seem to be illustrated by the 
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British Museum duplicate fragment, where, in the 
reverse, line 40, “ sexual intercourse ” seems to be 
represented by the Sumerian compound verb r/UH-duga, 
which is translated by the Semitic veMi, “to beget” 
But what is the meaning of gis-aS dugga-ni } gig-a8 
subba-ni ? If aS here mean “ one ”, perhaps we ought to 
translate, as in the rendering above, t£ one embrace his 
accomplishing, one embrace his kissing” (, suba , “to kiss”). 

, aS 9 however, not only means “one” but also “ unique”, 
in the sense of “ perfect”, “peerless” — “ a perfect embrace 
his accomplishing, a perfect embrace bis kissing.” That 
a god, especially such a god as Enlil, should have 
nothing but “perfect” (possibly in the sense of “ chaste”) 
embraces and kisses, would be quite conceivable, not- 
withstanding the character attributed to the ancient 
Babylonians. 

In the “ monotheistic list of gods ”, where the principal 
deities of the Babylonians are all identified with 
Merodach, Enlil expresses that deity as “ Merodach of 
lordship and dominion”. This is apparently owing to 
his having borne the title of Bdl, “the lord,” which 
became his distinctive appellation. In reality, however, 
as the child and successor of Anu, the heavens, he was 
the god of the air or the welkin, conceived by the 
Babylonians of the third millennium B.c. as being, like 
Anu, the father of the heavenly bodies — the sun, the 
moon, and Venus, to which, apparently, Mars, as god of 
war, was added later. 

It would be interesting to know how the city Nippur 
became the great centre of the worship of Enlil and 
Ninlil. As is well known, the name of the city is 
written with the characters En-lil , followed by the 
determinative suffix indicating the name of a place, but 
without the determinative for “divinity” preceding. 
If these characters had not been pronounced Nipri in 
Sumerian and Nippzir in Semitic, the explanation would. 
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perhaps, have been simplified. We look in vain, also, for 
the less-used name Calneh (Gen. x, 10), which, according 
to Rabbinical tradition, Nippur also bore. 

For the rest, the obverse of the British Museum 
bilingual duplicate gives us some interesting information. 
The city was also called Dur-ana, one of the names 
of its great deity. Ehlil, as the “ bond of heaven ”, or, 
more fully, “heaven and earth” (Dur-an-kl, in cuneiform 
Hh Another possible rendering is 

“ the totality of heaven (and earth) ”, in Akkadian 
(Semitic) hollat samei n Srsiti™. 

Naturally tlie arid summers and the bleak winters did 
not tend to improve the Babylonian landscape, and the 
flat plain is at such times far from beautiful. The 
vegetation of the best period of the year — the spring- 
time — appealed, therefore, to the Babylonians as being 
extremely fine, and for this reason, apparently, they gave 
to certain sites in the neighbourhood of their cities and 
elsewhere exceedingly poetical names. Thus, in the 
inscription now before us, the city seems to be called 
Dur-gi&immcir , or “the date-palm grove”, probably owing 
to its many date-plantations, and symbolical as well as 
poetical. After this comes the name of “its glorious 
stream ”, ( h)id-salla , perhaps some extra-broad canal 
{n&ru rapsu), its vineyard (kar gestinna), its food-store 
{/< car-u$ar), its well of sweet water (tul lala , literally, 
“the honey -well ”). And then, there were the personages 
connected with Nippur — Enlil himself, the “young 
nobleman”, Ninlil, the young handmaiden, Nun-bar-se~ 
gunnn , otherwise Nissaba , the goddess of grain, the 
venerable matron. It often happens that there is some- 
thing interesting in the names of the deities, and this 
may be the case here. Nun-bar I am unable to explain, 
but it is not improbably connected with bar-nun, which 
is rendered by the Semitic liihu and siliptu , both of 
which are words connected with corn-cultivation. If the 
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first group, nun-bar, mean ef increase ”, and the last group, 
gunnio, be the intensified character for ^ f horn” followed 
by its phonetic ending, then the whole may mean 
“plentiful increase of corn”, which would express the 
goddess’s character. In Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian 
Tablets , xxiv, pi. 41, 1. 88, a deity named Ebctr-kJju - 
(f)-nu appears. This is evidently miswritten for Nun- 
bar-k-gnn~nu,o neof the names of ^ Nisdba, 

the goddess of grain. The text gives her character 
under the three names which she there hears. As 
Nisaba she was goddess of wisdom (nSme qi), as Haya 
she was goddess of direction (maSril), and as Nunbar-se- 
gunnio she was “Nisaba of the life of the land” 
(sa napi&ti mdti ). On pi. 23 of this part of the 
Cuneiform Texts she appears with other names, and also 
as the spouse of a god whose name is broken away, but 
who must have been Asnan or Ezinu , the god of corn 
or bread. 

But Enlil himself apparently appears in this inscription 
as a god of fruitfulness and generation. It is an 
excellent discovery which Professor S. Langdon has 
made, and his translation, upon which the portion 
unaccompanied by a Semitic rendering is based, leaves 
but little to be desired. Any mistakes or misrenderings 
which the above may contain are mine, not his. 

Note. — The main portions of the transcription and 
translation of the reverse (p. 191) are given on pp. 193-5. 
A special rendering of this, however, will appear, with 
notes, in the next part of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 
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IX 

A “ MANICHJEAN ” FBAGMEJTT FEOM EGYPT 

By W. E. CRUM 

rflHE parchment fragment reproduced on Plate I was 
acquired some twenty years since by the British 
Museum, where it is numbered Or. 6201 C (1). It lay 
among a large quantity of Coptic papyrus and parchment 
MSS., the dialect, scripts, and incidental names of which 
confirm the seller’s statement that all were bought together 
at Ashmunain. The ages of these inatiuseripts vary 
greatly ; some of the parchment uncials should belong 
to the 5th or 6bh century, others and some of the papyri 
to the 9th or 10th. The large majority of the latter are, 
however, of the 7th or 8th century. Obviously, from 
such facts none but the vaguest conclusions can be drawn. 

The scraps of text here preserved are interesting for 
more reasons than one. Their script is that Vciriety of 
Syriac known, since the discoveries of Messrs. A. von 
Le Coq and F. W. K. Muller, as . <f Manichsean V 
a script which, were it not for the Oxyrhynchus 
fragments published by Professor Margoliouth, 1 2 one 
would not have expected to meet with in Egypt, all 
other examples of it having, so far, come from Turkestan. 
The language to write which this uncommon script is 
used is, like that of the Oxyrhynchus pieces, Syriac. 
Mr. E. W. Brooks has examined my transcript and 
recognized several words and terminations, for example 3 : 
col. A, 2 and 7, hw * ; 6, dywm* drdyh ; 8, hwsrnhwn ; 

1 See the former in the Berlin Academy’s Sitzb. 1904, 348, and Abh. 
1904 ; the latter in ib. Abh. 1910, and in this Journal, 1909, 299 (esp. 
319). Further, Longworth Dames in this Journal, 1907, 1055. 

2 Journ. Egypt. Arch., ii, 214. 

3 The half-consonants are here transcribed as written, without any 
vowel values being attributed to them. 
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9, -Ihwn ; 10, hkn ’ ; col. B, 10, -thwn ; col D, 8, hbyb\ 
wlhoqV . 

But so far the subject of the text has not been 
identified ; it remains to ascertain whether it be Christian 
or Manichsean. Syrians were to be found scattered 
through Upper Egypt 1 ; witness, for instance, the Syriac 
graffiti found in the 6th century chapel in a Theban 
tomb. 2 If orthodox, they would in writing presumably 
use an ordinary type of estrangelo. Hence one might 
expect our text to be a fragment of Manichman literature. 
The presence of Manichseans in Egypt is, however, not 
well attested. Shenoute (ob. 451) was indeed aware of 
them ; on several occasions he turns aside to reprobate 
them 3 — but is this more than the preacher’s rhetoric ? 
The clergy of the preceding generation were said (by 
a much later chronicler 4 ) to be deeply infected by the 
heresy. Even to the Nitrian hermits it was not un- 
known. 5 Where the name elsewhere occurs — and it does 
so very rarely — in Egyptian literature, 6 it would seem to 
be loosely used, as a term of abuse, probably without any 
longer implying distinctive heretical tenets. 

1 One may recall here the sojourn of Peter the Iberian at Oxyrhynchus 
ami the translation thither of the relics of James Intercisus. 

2 The Academy , 1SS3, i, 264. 

3 Zoega, Catalogue , pp. 420, 450; Br.Mus. Coptic Catalogue, No. 194 ; 
Amelineau, (Muvres de Sch., i, 372. Cf. Leipoldt, Schenvte v. Atripe, SO. 

4 Eutychius ; Pair. Gr Ill, 1023. 

h Pair. Lat 73, 945. 

(i Rival Monophysite sects are fond of using it of each other ; Patrol . 
Or., i, 454. 
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AX ETHIOPIC-EALASI GLOSSARY 

Edited and Translated by HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD 

\ MONG the MSS. which came into the possession 
of the library of Jews’ College from the collection 
of the late Rev. Dr. A. Lowy there is one hearing the 
superscription “Geez and Falasha MS. brought [and] 
presented to A. Lowy from Dr. Athe, traveller in 
Abyssinia”. To judge from the paper the MS. is of 
comparatively recent date, probably late eighteenth or 
early nineteenth century. It consists of thirty leaves, 
6 1 by 4 J inches, with between 22 and 32 lines on each 
page. On the first two pages is to be found a number 
of pencil notes in German, probably by either of the late 
owners. 

The MS. is an Ethiopic-Amharic glossary of verbal 
stems, written in two parallel columns. It has two dis- 
tinguishing features not shared by works of a similar 
character. The first is that the list of Ethiopic words is 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the final letters, just as 
is found in, and probably modelled on, the original Arabic 
dictionaries. The second feature is that in the Amharic 
column throughout, and in the Ethiopic occasionally, 
double consonants are marked by a dot -above. "Whence 
the author derived this peculiarity is not clear, unless we 
assume that he intended an imitation of the Hebrew 
ddgesh forte . That this part of the work was not due to 
a mere whim is clear from the care which he bestowed on 
the placing of the dots, and there are very few instances 
in which a mistake seems to have been made. 

There exist in the British Museum two small MSS. 
(Add. 16211 1 and 16239 2 ) which contain Ethiopia- 
Amharic glossaries not restricted to verbal steins. 

1 Hereafter called A. 2 B. 
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They are not, however, arranged in columns, nor are 
double letters marked by dots or anything else. Many 
of their items coincide with those in our MS., in others 
the Amharic equivalent is replaced by a synonym. 
A number of similar glossaries which are described in 
D’Abbadie, Catalogue raisonne des MSS, ethiopiens( 1859), 
I have not been able to consult. How much there is still 
to be done in Etliiopic philology is illustrated by the fact 
that our vocabulary contains many words not recorded 
in Dillmann’s Lexicon . In the following reproduction 
these are marked by an asterisk. There is also on the 
Amharic side a number of words not given in the 
dictionaries of D’Abbadie and Professor Guidi. 

The end of our MS. is missing. About a dozen items 
I have supplemented from the two MSS. mentioned above. 
Aflrh : : IT1 : to be insipid, tasteless. 

Aflrh : tit. : to work. 

"OArh . oo H H : 1<I>A : : to pull out; to 

transplant ; to sweeten. 

: 'I’H : flA ; to anoint. 

: to guide. 

: •"lA : 1 to be a glutton. 

: »l‘l* : to take greedily. 2 

rtGh : STrioo : to exert oneself, 

rt-flfh : fia : to be fat. 3 

iVWh ; Al*l"l : to stretch. 4 
I'lfj.ih : HO :: 1*14, : to spread ; to be large. 

: (DP : to pierce, 5 

: TiRd. : 6 to be dirty. 

1 Marg. viel essen, 2 Marg. mahhn (Miihle). 

3 Mar g. /eft werden, 4 Marg. ausbreiten. 

6 Marg. kdmpfen . 6 Marg. schmutzig sein. 
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: 

3^(1) :: <1*4 <1*4 : to prick a vein ; to insert 
a wedge. 

: 

:: :: HH : 1 to profit; to be 

useful ; to increase. 


:: 2 : 3 to devour; to bear fruit, 

"PC* •- 

KlAfD : 4 to empty a vessel. 


*1*^ : 5 to draw water. 

flAU : 6 

t^lA :: 7 i5,Cnl:: UAH; Ifl : to be sharp; 
to hasten ; to be intelligent. 

t\CM : 

fl£. : 8 to shine. 

: 

flH : 9 to increase. 

nTrfu : 

f|*T) - 10 to cut a vein. 

n»rfi : 

: arrive. 

frflYNh ; 

KF 4. : 11 to fan. 

T-lrh : 

T 3 : to watch. 

: 13 

i 3* : to be awake. 

ifl(h : 

C^'Tl : to call. 

iTi? : 13 

: to sprinkle. 

KTH? : 

IlT : 14 to explore. 

: 

(D3 : 15 to fight. 

MM : 

13 : 16 to dawn. 

: 

1 l“n rt : 17 to walk quickly ; to hasten. 

1 Marg. profiliren. 2 Marg. esse?i. 


3 Marg. 
5 Marg. 
7 Marg. 
9 Marg. 
11 Marg. 
13 Marg. 

15 Marg. 

16 Marg. 
JK.AS. 1919. 


fruchttrayend . 
einschenlcen. 
wetzen . 
viel. 

blasbalgen. 
sprengen. 


4 Marg. etidigen, a ujlwren. 
6 Marg. geschwind. 

8 Marg. leuchten . 

10 Marg. .4c?er lassen. 

12 Marg. aufwachen. 

14 Marg. beobachten. 


mit dem Heere Icampfen . 

morgen. 17 Marg. aufbrechen. 

15 
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l»(h : 

AP i: 1 ^A :: 2 1 **1 : 3 to distinguish ; to 
put ; to be pure. 

: 

14 . :: :: * m & :: : 4 to blow ; 

to fan ; to blow. 

KW : 

ni4- : to perish ; to be extinguished. 

Vi AiIj : 

fl^Yl : to call. 

Aar-H-rli : 

K 4. 1*1 1*1 : M^n : to pour out; to present. 

H'flrh : 

A4K :: : (so) to slaughter ; to cut. 

HT<h : 

HP :: lV 14 :: a )A : to shut up; to make 
wet; to throw. 

?:}"? : 

: to know. 

K*<h : 

tft£<P :: Klmm :: 5 1*16* : to affix; to 
polish ; to work. 

E>U : 

^fjora :: : to strike; to fight. 

Tlrh : 

■ r t*«|H,iT5 : to be angry. 

milrh : 

K4E :: T4,i5. : to slaughter ; to peel off. 

m£,'.ih : 

fttaimn :: oo-j. . to fold one’s hands; 
to beat. 

RCA : 

P^Tl : to shout. 

X*flih ; 

fDA < l ) :: rnn ; to be deep ; to suck ; to be 
early. 

X*5ih : 

^P :: iTjoxj c|> :: fnAI* : to expect; to lie 
in wait ; to be early. 

X.Afh : 

4.A : to boil. 

H : 

<5 ,<5. : to fear.. 

X.+ch : 

:: :: : to judge ; to 

solve ; to deliver. 

1 Marg, trennen. 2 Marg. werfen . 3 Marg. weiss mctchen, 

reinigen . 

4 Marg. blasen (hetl). 5 Marg. arbeiten. 
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<5.*lih : 

Rfl : AAffh : to rejoice. 

<5.R-<h ; 

:: 1*11(111* : (DtHI : to reverse; 
split ; to pound. 

Vhflkh : 

n<£cn>» : YTHflih : l® - * : oacaiit animal 

# >Oh : 

TTlInbA : to cheat. 

# AAwh : 

1*1 X- : to work. 

.W : 

Trnj. : AA :: ®f : to be high; to 
strong. 

I'l.tln : 

©4*® ; to pound. 


^PA : to be red. 

trh : 

< I > A®(n : to obtrude to dinner. 

K.th : 

XO : to- sweep. 

A"rh : 

XX, : to write. 

O : 

ll*lll*l : to scatter. 

JMld) : 

A 1*1 A fill : to give authority. 

{”3 : 

^Hcra : to be long. 

Irh : 

(IX- : to be shining. 

A'I’rh : 

AOE4 : to lend. 

^"Pdhi : 

If1<^ : to pay tribute. 

Towftrh: 

•t'OuYj : to boast. 

l*lCdi : 

A1*F : to direct ; to straighten. 

fi'rirh : 

A 1X0 1*111 :: AY1I14:: 1 AM :: (IX- : 

praise ; to honour ; to reveal ; to shine. 

A£rh : 

fill : to skip. 

ncA : 

(IX* : IFl AJOi<i : to he bright. 

Tndl’rh : 

1*1 A (1)1 : to have power. 
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iflrh : 

T^Art :: AH 1 !! : to comeback ; to regret. 

: 

"A^T : H*l : to salute. 

YlArh : 

P£lt 1 : to gaze. 

(Dliih : 

: to make a display. 

®T*rh : 

Yl wo ii : to accumulate. 

T®T<h : 

-^<|>aci|n : to sit. 

HArh : 

HAA : to jump. 

TPOMJ : 

TqPT :: ^ i : IT1 : to desire ; to be 
honest, 

K'fldi : 

1 fl<£ : to pay tribute. 


JRfl : AA 0 >* : to be glad. 

A(hA(h : 

A A : to yield ; to be gentle. 

?v rjn[ ’A-t <h : 

ACm in : to move to and fro. 

: 

1*1 Hi! <1* : to split. 

fto®Cirh : 

A^iYlHAA : to revolve. 

00^5 . 

T1>cnjmA : TKARA : to be delicate; 
to be fixed. 

iWUh : 

i\fl\ : to be profligate. 

•Prh^rh 

: Afionq . onj- :: to make a 
noise ; .to beat. 

i'iT* . 

T^J^hn : to be full. 

*YlA'i'd> : 

Afl£ : to bind. 

HtfVHfh : 

: AA ; to be abundant. 

: 

Yl A VlA : to prohibit. 

TKI/hih : 

: to smell. 

& 

AflYlrfAlth 

: Afl^lV) .. AVlVl ; to neigh; to feel 
a tickle. 
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A^PfhJEfh : 
Tklfthflch : 

; 

K'Mlfh'flfh : 
?Vttlfht1<h : 

AXlrh'irh : 

«I°¥<h : 
T l I n 't’fh : 
■frflfb : 

•’lOh : 

: 

'lArh ; 
TOJMi : 
;kd 1 / : 
TS*n«h : 

AfltTJfr/h : 
T(D^a>'3 : 

Othflfh : 

: 

‘J’fh^rh : 

aii nu : 
rrarkh : 
2fa a l'l 


A'PAA : to alleviate. 

/Yl‘Kl'1 : to shake. 

A : to give a hearing. 

KTAnfUIl :: <5, A A : to turn upside 
clown ; to How. 

<5.f<S.T : to serve small pieces of meat 
(fitfti) on bread. 

T(DH(DH : to be shaken. 

: to bind. 

T'M’XX. : to dress oneself. 

‘I’A'PA : to mix. 
fid. : to shine. 

Einx : to he afraid. 

A£1 : to heal ; to restore. 

T^IA : to be thrown. 

^AAttl : to uncover. 

: to hold a conversation. 

AP : to distinguish. 

T^AAfi :: II L : to walk about; to 
shine. 

: to brush ; to scrape. 

AH l : to be sorry. 

*rh I : KA : to remember. 

AX. Oil : to pour out. 

HT P : to delay. 

UX.T : to open. 
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XAR*h : ><><5, :: «1>HY : to flow ; to have the 

diarrhoea. 


TAOA : 

Yl£J, : KA : to be high. 

t'fl'AA : 

mPt : to inquire. 

■mjA : 

AA ; to spealc. 

•nOA : 

YU1£ : to be rich, honoured. 

VrhA : 

^ACDfll : to dine uninvited (at another’s 
expense) . 

HJA : 

<5 ,i£fl : to break ; to be destroyed. 

YKJA ; 

3PA : to be able. 

(!>• 0 A : 

Kt : to be dry. 

'H'iA : 

41 :: ‘PHtH : to corrode; to be cold. 


Y^OAA : to escape. 

TrhA : 

ATA : to deposit dregs. 

ftrhA : 

Tln< : to be proud, obstinate. 

Yi'-AA : 

X).A : to paint the eyelashes with antimony. 

rh’l’ A : 

: to want. 

TThA : 

HI*}. : to perish. 

•MIA : 

TyKA : to decrease. 

X(D'A ; 

£4^ • to be dry. 

•lM'lA 

^lYA ; to be sore. 

chtroA 

A<£nro . t 0 inch up. 

AlYA : 

Alin : to harness. 

UHA : 

KflA : to tell a lie. 

AHA : 

AHA : to carry on one’s back. 

TA*\A : 

YltJ. : KA : to be high. 
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oOrhA : 

^A : t6 take an oatli. 

nroflA : 

wftti : to resemble. 


1n<i,A ; to divide. 

I'hhA : 

**IA : to be sharp. 

rt1>A : 

1*1 4* A : to bang. 

I*inA : 

: to disperse. 

llAA : 

A 0 * 0 4 : *IA :: : to beg; to sharpen, 

to work. 

iWlA : 

Tx&^&n : to bear fruit. 

*I*1£A : 

00 H4 : to weigh. 

lY)A : 

Ol44*»A : to predict. 

# l*ld.A : 

(IlRA : to insert a wedge. 

4:fA : 

*»H4 ; to charge, to saddle. 

*£<DA : 

: to tear. 

fl’TA : 

ISA : to kill. 

‘fR.A : 

All ffl : to deck ; to gild ; to varnish. 

flrtA : 

Oil A : to mature ; to "boil. 

*n£A : 

OKA : to offend. 

nmA : 

014 , :: Yl4 : ^° perish; to he bad. 

flRA : 

HOI : to peel off. 

11‘l^A ; 

04>A ; to grow. 

TlTIA : 

T*1 :: TYl A : to place ; to plant. 

A'l-ftA : 

; to cause to hurry. 

51’A : 

4 4 1 A : to pull up ; transplant. 

*£A : 

4gA : to make a hole. 

*lmA : 

4 01 A : to unfold; to untie. 
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ftOTOA : 
A'l’A : 
AVIA : 
A>vlnA : 
lTl<5,A : 
(D^A : 
HnA : 
K®A : 
1£A: 
mi>A : 
R^A 
XEA: 
<5,TA : 
R.KA : 
A4~XA : 
(h^A : 
I'fhllA : 
3PA : 
“nilA : 
troflA : 
lIliA : 

*rn<i>A ; 
T^nA : 
1-^XA : 
AflA : 
l-^'iA ; 
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aro : to do ; to make. 

AYlOTJ^ 

: to gather. 
ll$> : to suffice. 

HA : to eat. 

KKA : to apportion. 

V A : to pass the day. 

7\1 A A : to want to lie alone. 

(01*11 : to limit; to confine. 

IgA : to kill. 

(Dlj^A : to be false. 

I'irn : to rebuke ; to insult. 

: to shine. 

<5/rA : to spin. 

FIH : to increase. 

*XA : A(D«1 : to produce leaves. 

: PAJf : ITl : to rob ; to be a rebel. 
R<5.4 : to be bold, impudent. 

MS : to be strong. 

0X1 1*1 A : to resemble. 
rtAmi : to have power. 

0>*1R: to go away. 

TO^A : to be avenged. 

T^flA : to receive. 

T^XA ; the roof is constructed with eaves. 
2\A: : (so) to consent; to decide. 

; to rob. 
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VlAA : 
Yl(DA : 

10) Yl A : 
£AA : 
XAA : 
fh^flA : 
A'H'l'rl’A : 
?i ,Ju ^nA : 
lUrtA : 
nAnA : 
TM1A : 

TA'iTA : 
t^TIA : 
T1*A : 
OKI A A : 
fin*-A : 
A A : 

X"1XA : 
4.A4.A : 
^A^A : 
“MSA^A 
•MXA : 
ihAA : 
AAA : 


34K : #401 :: {to) to cover ; to decide, 
ilo^ : to hide. 

^cro} 

: to trust. 

YiomYiono 

: to make level. 

:: : (so) to veil; to deafen. 

1 I 4 . ; to be wide. 

'hanfjtyfr . to bang. 

^vYl orx J It P : to gather. 

M 14 : hJP^H :: to bind ; to take prisoner. 
y ’“’S{ : to he old, worn. 

A°"Y :: A f "; Ay, ; : AltA 0 " 0 : to teg ; to 

intercede ; to he a Moslim. 

VA : AA : to neglect. 

Tnuif : to attach, to guard. 

TAimi : to turn upside down. 
oi#aa : to wrap in any thing. 

: to foretell. 

A Alii :: A10Q : to return; to repeat; 
to read. 

00 J*:: Vlhrt : to heat; to make a noise. 

4,A# : to gusli, bubble up. 

0)40)4 : to throw. 

0)4K : to descend. 

im : to scatter. 

:: 2\AA : to sprinkle. 

AP :: >Af :: ‘PA*? 10 : KTH : to distin- 
guish ; to assign a legacy ; to colour. 
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AXAA : 

"WD^I Yxd^A, : to support oneself ; 
to rest. 

XAA : 

fiiSA : to float ; to spread oneself. 

‘frA : 

tAA : to be light. 

fllA : 

A.ana/Yoo : to be green, fresh. 

A.A : 

H<£ : to go round. 

# HA : 

2\K<i)<i :: K^A 010 : to prepare the 
thread for the shuttle; id. 

Aft 0 " 0 A" 10 A : 

A<roA<ro : to be green, freak. 

AM’A-PA : 

Tfa>m : to be shaken. 

AinAnA : 

fl£. :: : to shine; to burn. 

AX£A£A : 

fid- :: Klli. : to shine; to give light. 

A tY>AA : 

: to turn round. 

TriUDA ; 

T^A^A : to be mixed. 

TWH A : 

: JVA : to forgive. 

1T(DA : 

: to receive the comnumion. 

TYl*JA : 

-t’l'iorqcnj . to agree. 

t ' UDA : 

(DK3.A : ITS s to be behind. 

T4.<DA : 

fIlMh*A ; to foretell. 

raa : 

&^T : to open ; to deliver. 

TlYlAA : 

Tl*lfflT : to take leave. 

TfflACDA : 

: to doubt. 

AO"j6«l>A : 

. to collect. 

A«qOnA : 

•f^rri : to be angry. 

AtnjOVlA : 

2 p v cri l Vi A : to be in the middle. 

*'1tJAA : 

: to he dry. 
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E^hAA ; 
?v'5''l(liAA 
WH^IAA 
Adh' 1 " : 
■n/h*™ : 
HAn™ : 
TO™ : 

: 

T«hYl« D : 
TlWl" 0 : 
I’l’lT 00 : 
H i«« : 

Eft 0 ™ : 

XA ,,n : 
'rX.X 010 : 

<hA ,,n ; 
rhl‘l'ro : 
^4 nu : 

fh£ao . 
At" u : 
A>ou . 

lV. ou : 
ivi >,n » : 

rtOitfO . 


HT P : to tarry. 

I«ru/vAl‘l : to walk about. 

: t’lV,. : to "be foolish. 

A 1X0 :: Hf : to he fine ; to he strong. 

: ITi : to he dumb. 

; to he warm. 

<K<5,rn : to he sweet. 

>^fl : to he greedy. 

'HT 15 : KA : to he silent. 

•rfiTn ,ra : to carry a burden. 
mA<i> : to be deep ; to dip. 
mn ; to rain , 

ETrioo : to be fatigued. 

: to be black. 

OIK : to worship. 

AA 010 : to dream. 

V14- : to he bad. 

'T'CD : to leave. 

4^A<5, :: :: A^Ad, : to shut up ; 

to divide ; to prepare for battle. 

hh :: ATPAtf. : to flee ; to be sleepy, 
fini* : w. : to knead; to beat ; to sting. 
A J’-oo ; to saddle a horse. 

AfLIA'P : to deepen. 

: to capture. 
i*! 0 " 0 : to kiss. 
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^«|>CTD . |-|A .. : to be sliarp ; to write. 

^ou . pxTl : to call. 

O 00 : :: : to rebuke ; to curse. 

cp/yoo : H**, : to write. 

‘Fll™ : a 4 )OF1 ° :: KH<5jn : to collect; to sweeten. 

: to glean. 

<|>pcra . KflHk : fl A fll: : ; to multiply; to precede. 

TA OD : TA a " : to plough. 

Al ,Tn : l*l<5. :: iS.'t'A :: TTlVl'A : to work; to 

spin ; to be crafty. 

YV/™ : Yl dpa : to pass the winter. 

£*]on . : to repeat. 

: to be feared. 

iHon : : to cut. 

m^ono . <|>ab|*i . to taste. 

X't’tro . A‘i ,n,) : to collect. 

<5,X«° : H P :: I’H : to close.; to anoint. 

fhcnoffo . t ampY . to envy/ 

A^oroao . "H^ro . J\/\ . t, 0 be silent. 

THavoo . . AA 

: to despise. 

rh»u : Jiiouu . to be ill. 

•Kt" u : teW> : d.H H : to wonder; to be powerless. 

n) ao : : to throw. 

X 9 ™ : R£ C P : to be dry. 

u i» OTJ : H 0 ” 0 : to put ; to appoint. 

: TxFd. : to put ; to establish. 
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^f>cin . 

«*»cra : to stand. 

(°a0 , 

T? : to sleep. 

piatj ; 

m<t>AA : to envelop. 

JlOtJ . 

: to fast. 

'ffpOD - 

TI^P 1111 : to hate. 

h/\ m > : 

*4.:: 4fks: AflToiJ^ : to write; 
to create ; to work ; to teach. 

Oii»ao . 

(DI*li : to limit. 

2\K CTD : 

:: :: Rfl s 2ft A : to 

forgive ; to reward ; to be pleased. 

XT 010 : 

fftcjucra . to be twisted, distorted. 

X.X 010 : 

Ctli^ri : to finish. ■ 

ACf® 0 = 

T* 1*14^ A : to be miserable. 

: 

A^A 00 : to he green, fresh. 

TCH™ : 

T<'*t D<JO : to translate ; to be translated. 

: 

J^U : UPi : to he poor. 

: 

AT 010 : to apply a cupping glass. 

fOlAOn : 

'Frtaqoq s to agree. 

: 

TS*^ 015 : to glean. 

T3 > ® fro : 

TjP® 00 : to resist. 

hm-rh«ou<> : 

Artn :: If :: T3 : to think; to be 
awake ; to watch. 

AflT^fl 00 : 

?voVt : 1° foretell. 

# £fh crDCra . 

: to demolish. 


ClU'riu' : to doubt. 

AX"® : 

KVTrt’ : IT1 : to be lean, bony. 
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C&rt : 

6A : to be damp. 

O^l"! : 

KAf : Ifl : to be chief. 

•no ft : 

, T IT )A : to be thrown away. 

10 ll : 

hkifl : to be small. 

tokiii : 

TTI*! : to be surety. 

T'H'ifl : 

2VIAA : (no) to want to be alone. 

<i.A»l1 : 

I* A :: *5,TA : to be red ; to spin. 

Tn^I*! : 

1 * 14 , : to be wide. 

A r ni*l : 

Af1l*I : to dress. 

^YmI : 

: to be dirty. 

l“ilU : 

111*1 : to govern. 

TYl ill : 

I*11E : to worship. 

PHll : 

Eii c l ) : to be dry. 

OCrt : 

TfflA™ 010 : hebesai’e dedentibus. 

0'flll : 

: to be dry. 

Bill : 

Kll*I : to conceive. 

XdHY: 

A9«r* : IF! : to be weak. 

rh/,lY : 

K<*l*l : to plough. 

rhPlI : 

T?lA : to be better. 

ihd.l1 : 

K <5,1*1 : to seize (with both hands). 

Athll : 

A 1*1 : to lick. 

Yrhll : 

fill : to make a wall. 

(DXll : 

© 41*1 : to inherit. 

CD ‘I’ll : 

Yl 1*11*1 : to accuse. 

Kll: 

: to speak ; to explain. 

# 1^l1 : 

11 : to enter. 
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mnrt : 

0)111*1 : to roast ; to fry. 

A»<hl"l : 

Khnhn : to beat the ground with the feet. 

<5.Al"l : 

Tl*l,KS : to be exiled, a foreigner. 

: 

& 9 djf\ : to break ; to be destroyed. 

*<4.£l*l : 

^fl) : to prick a rein. 

;Ku I U : 

d u Al :: ao ^ m ai3 ^ m : to inquire; to search. 

1UJUJ : 

gjlfl : to touch. 

: 

^Yliro ; to labour ; to be fatigued. 

‘*>1*1 : 

*1*1*11*1 : to be ordained a priest. 

'l.fl : 

VP *5, : to reprove. 

■nj/l : 

mg- : : to make mead. 

Kft : 

T9Xi* : to be in distress; to suffer grief. 

i.UJ : 

: to depart. 

in.fi : 

m,ri : to smoke. 

U*fi : 

EEl 0 ^ : : : to add ; to shake. 

A"fi 

AO) 1*1 : to knead. 

Air* 111 : 

Krcbrn : to stir. 

-}00|*J . 

TT :: : hKI : to swim ; to 

make five. 

: 

T? :: : IT1 : to sleep; to he confined. 

*Kfi : 

AKI*1 :: AXF : to renew ; to confirm. 

<*OAfi : 

010 Alii : to repeat; to return (tr.). 

UUAfi : 

rtflT : : to make three. 

«Wl: 

fij^rt^ : hK£7 : to make six. 

fi^fi : 

7"$* A : to decrease ; to be deficient. 
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^1*1 : 

:: KYlO^ :: MK :: AP 

to praise ; to honour ; to cleanse ; 
distinguish. 

*04^1*1 : 

iTl*I : to comb. 

hril*l : 

n^A ; lo offend. 

WU) : 

T*1 UJ : to be patient. 

Ini iT : 

: KRO : to unite. 

®KI*1 : 

h°° [*l1 \ : to praise. 

K'i>l*l : 

K1TA4. : to sleep. 

T^ilT : 

: to be dirty. 

TRRl*l : 

: U* ^ : was made a bishop. 

TMfl : 

■Fin* : to be poor. 

<5. 0)1*1 ; 

<5.® 1*1 : to cure. 

rfiThiT : 

KlYll*l : to limp. 


£01*1 : to be tarnished. 

«» i1n i*i : 

TAP : to be separated ; to be a recluse. 

}i*lll*l : 

K |M |<i4. : to change (money). 

M<5.l*l : 

£fl : Kf*lT : to give joy. 

TKIliri : 

T*1H : to be subject. 

HAT 1*1 : 

T«*f*IA : to feel pain (from a wound). 

K9°lTl*l : 

K® 4. - to ruin, destroy. 

T'Af*!!*! 

ATAT : to bedaub ; to overlay. 

hfirv,.ri : 

Tlr^l*! :: Tf : to breathe ; to speak, 

hinfini*! : 

TAfl] : to uncover; to reveal. 

KTlfniT : 

Kt\bm : to quake. 

MR. ft <5, 1*1 : 

1<5,I*I : to blow, breathe. 
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•Will : 

f 3>AI*I : 

: 

T.4I*I : 
9°^ : 
fl>*4 : 

'fl 3h4 : 
1^4 : 
t'H'54 : 

T RlnZ. : 
“104 : 

'Vrh4 : 
TX-04 : 
£U4 : 
304 : 
*■04 : 
d>04 : 
3£4 : 
1*l*l a 14 : 
UJ9 1 °4 : 
riii4 : 
TnYl-4 : 
T?0>4 : 

JRAS. 1919. 


HA^A : IFl : to be somebody’s favourite. 

: AA : to whisper. 
lAfil : to uncover; to expose. 

: to wrestle. 

t-'TjP't' 

: to trade. 

1*14. : to work. 

&.Z. :: AH* : to be kind ; to regret ; to spare. 

A 1 ™ A 01 ” 0 : T<5. : to thrive ; to be per- 

mitted. 

ft 4. : to be ample. 

AYlVy.. : to snore. 

P : : T u : to boast ; to speak falsehood. 
(DKlA : ITTl : to retract a given promise. 

: to be distressed. 

COTl : to roar, to shout. 
tEaM 1 : to be distressed, anxious. 

?\Ctt> ‘l*™ <5,4 : to betroth; to dig. 

'l’l thA ; to be miserable. 

KTiR : Ifl : to be united. 

A 014 : to make a fence. 

A4.4 : to be modest, bashful. 

TX 1 ™^ : to be caught. 

: to love ; to wish. 
nYi4 : to he drunk. 
flYK : ITi : to be first-born. 

3>iVr ; to gasp. 


16 
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YW14 : 
I'M : 

\M : 
.i?/. : 
rhfIV. : 
<hX4 : 
*1»44 : 
"»ih4 : 

'™iV. : 
< ro YK : 
•"•H4 : 

1 * 1114 : 

1*1 T4 : 
I*l<*4 : 
I*1H4 : 
1*114 : 
1*104 : 
1*14.4 : 
n‘1^4 : 

‘l > r>4 : 

*X4 : 
M»X4 : 
frfllV : 
A-n.tV. : 
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Yin4 : to be honoured. 

tigdl :: 1*14. : 4.014 : to make ; 1 o work ; 
to create. 

n 

?vfli : to associate. 

K£4 : to stay ; to pass the night. 

RW : to be thick. 

2\fI14 : [ft'VC'i : l®' :] to make a fence. 
*4.4 : to be modest. 

*flTOTJ4:: lfu X(DT : to teach ; to give 
alms. 

: to decide. 

010 Yl4 : to advise. 

H1A : *£41 : to make beer. 

1*104 : to break. 

i*iirh < l> :: H41 : to split ; to extend. 

**I4 : to abolish. 

I*11H4 : to span. 

T4.«*0£ : to stride. 
i*iirii < i > : to split. 

•■14.4 : to measure. 
n«l : to perforate. 

<1*04 : to. bury. 

: to surround with a fence, 
lnnn : to surround. 

: *A : to give good tidings. 
« ro 4® : to choose. 
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flJK; 

< t > £® r10 : to precede. 

ifld : 

woom : to sit. 

MYld : 

: to wonder ; to admire. 

: 

AP : to distinguish. 

/VI (IV. : 

11^ :: Kl®^ : to reprove. 

*Hd : 

P Cll < I > : to snatch away. 

Yld : 

lid. : to say. 

\Kd : 

AP : to distinguish. 

K4: 

: to fly. 

\4>d : 

m<i ; to perish. 

?i"A»'V n : 

A.®*!* :: ft/'KD'P : to know; to inform. 

Txftd : 

: KRO : to unite. 

: 

: to be dry. 

: 

: to tie. 

tlT^ : 

1 >,D ”I :: Krn4, : to seize; to destroy. 

CD<Pd : 

(Dl^ ; to cut ; to engrave. 

(I) lV. : 

A film : to bend (a bow) ; to polish. 

K(IKt\£ : 

KH®T<i : to continue. 

and : 

®A :: 2\fhl :: 00 j* : to throw; to bum 


incense ; to beat. 

®<5.4 : 

Tl*l 01D <i : to pasture. 

HY 14 : 

®£. : to call ; to exclaim. 

Fid : 

<L :: : to open ; to bless. 

K<5.4 : 

R<5.<* : to dare. 

KTiao^ . 

5FA Kffij^A : to be able ; to enable. 

: 

tf&Tl : to calk 
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IHd. : 

l^H : to circumcise. 

en< : 

tp*^ : IT \ : to be dirty. 


?vtB> : to give in marriage. 


©EK : to love. 

45.01^ : 

: to create. 

: 

2\.l"l4 : to bind ; to join. 

to : 

(D**1 : to go forth. 

to : 

: to fly. 

to : 

"VIH : to be subject. 

AX Vy. : 

ftabfl) - to be a rebel. 

on^ . 

' 00 : to be bitter. 

to : 

I1A : to eat. 

4»”4 : 

O^IK : to be cold. 

<M: 

: to depart. 


; (I 14 » = to be extinct. 

*4: 

TiThtni : to carry a burden. 

TOOY14 : 

’ T<5.Ti : to be tried. 

"WX4 : 

2\A (ro fI) : to smile ; to smack the lips. 

fl®^ i 

1*1(04. : to hide. 


Yl<5,A :: : to divide ; to measure. 

*<!>*£ : 

‘tWLfn 010 : to chew noisily; to have rheu- 
matism. 

(To be continued. ) 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

SOUBCES OP THE PALI COMMENTARIES 
There is a note by Mr. E. W. Burlingame in the last 
issue (vol. xxxviii, pt. iv) of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society. The note raises some interesting 
questions and incidentally gives a list of Jataka stories 
found also in the Canon. His list contains ten Jatakas. 
I published fifteen years ago a similar list in 
Buddhist India (1903, p. 195), also giving ten, two not in 
Mr. Burlingame's list, which contains two not in mine, 
I have also since found three others. The full list as at 
present known would therefore be as follows : — 

Jataka Tales in the Canon 


1. 

Jataka No. 1 

is based 

on Dlgha. 2. 342. 

2. 


9 

) j 

Majjh. 2. 75. 

3. 

a 

10 

it 

Vin. 2. 183. ' 

4. 

a 

28 

it 

Yin. 4. 5. 

5. 

it 

87 

it 

Yin. 2. 161. 

6. 

it 

81 

tt 

Dlgha. 2. 348.* 

7. 

it 

95 

it 

Dlgha. 2. 169. 

8. 

> j 

168 

it 

Samy. 5. 146. 

9. 

)» 

203 

tt 

Vin. 2. 109. 

10. 

tt 

288 

it 

Vin. 3.T45. 

11. 

it 

892 

it 

Samy. 1. 204. 

12. 

u 

405 

91 

(Majjh. 1. 828. 
jSamy. 1. 142. 

18. 

jj 

541 

tt 

Majjh. 2. 75.' 


The tales are not identical, though occasionally the 
same expressions are used. The canonical texts are 
usually shorter and always written in a more archaic style 
and language. The Jataka texts retell the tales in their 
own way. Only in one or two cases do they run the 
original fairly close. 
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Now the number of actual Jatakas in the Jataka book 
is 553, and there are others extant in the Canon, or 
illustrated at least as early as the second century b.c., not 
included in the Jataka collection. The list above gives 
only about two per cent of this number. The origin of 
the other 97 or 98 per cent is left uncertain. 

Here Mr. Burlingame comes to our rescue. He is of 
opinion that the Jataka book copied from the other 
commentaries, especially those of Buddhaghosa, which he 
dates as earlier, and he adds that they in turn drew 
independently from still earlier Pali originals. 

The difficulty is that we know of no such books. 
Buddhaghosa, Dhammapala, and the authors of the Jataka 
and Dliammapada commentaries give the authorities on 
which they based their works. They mention no such 
Pali originals. Already in 1900 Mrs, Khys Davids, in the 
introduction to her Buddhist Psychology 1 (published by 
the R.A.S.), collected the then known evidence as to the 
history of the commentaries. There is no mention of such 
Pali originals. Neither does Winternitz refer to any such 
books in his Indische Liter atuvgeschichte* It is at least 
very strange that, if they had really ebcisted, such Pali 
originals of the commentaries should have been utterly 
forgotten in the East, and have left no evidence of their 
existence that can be traced by those European scholars 
who have considered the question. 

Still, a new hypothesis is often most useful in exciting 
fresh inquiry, and we trust that Mr. Burlingame will work 
out the details of his reconstruction in the introduction 
to the new work he promises us on Buddhist Parables. 
There he will have greater space than his short note 
allows. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

1 pp. xx-xxvi. 2 Vol. ii, p. 147. 
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THE PLAYS ASCRIBED TO BHASA AND THE 
MATTA-VILASA 

The group of plays published by Pandit Ganapati 
Sastri in Nos. 15-17, 20-2, 26, 39, and 42 of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series is now doubtless familiar to 
most Sanskritists ; but few, I suspect, will agree with the 
learned editor’s ascription of them to Bhasa, for which he 
adduces no evidence of the least cogency. I venture, 
however, to call attention to another work which throws 
some light on the subject, and for the publication of 
which we again have to thank the Pandit. This is the 
Matta-vilasa, issued as No. 55 of the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, The Matta-vilasa is an amusing little 
farce, which in its prelude tells us that its author was 
the Pallava king Mahendra-vikrama-varman. As the 
Pandit points out in his introduction, this king may he 
identified almost certainly with Mahendra-vikrama- 
varman I, who bears on inscriptions the titles Avani- 
bhdjana , Guna-bhara , Matta-vilasa , and Satru-malla, and 
is known from the same source to have composed a farce 
called Matta-vilasa ( E.I . iv, p, 152; ST.L i, p, 29 f. ; 
Dir . Gen. Ann . Report of Arch . Survey , 1903-4, 
p. 270 f. ; G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, The Pallctvas , pp, 38 ff.) : 
and assurance is made doubly sure by the fact 
that the present play refers to the first three of his 
titles on p. 1 and to the last in its concluding verse. 
Now this Matta-vilasa shows the same technical features 
as the thirteen plays which tire Pandit ascribes to 
Bhasa ; and we may therefore with some confidence 
attribute the latter, not to Bhasa, but to an anonymous 
poet living in the same part of India and in about the 
same period as Mahendra-vikrama-varman. Furthermore, 
six out of these thirteen plays end with a verse invoking 
a blessing on a king Rajasimha; and it seems therefore 
reasonable to conjecture that by the latter is meant the 
Pandya Ter*-Maran Rajasiiixha I, who flourished about 
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675 A.D. Hence I infer that the plays of “Bhasa” were 
composed in the second half of the seventh century, and 
have no connexion whatever with Bhasa. 

L. D. Barnett. 

THE DATE OF THE BOOK OF JOB 

This has always been a crux. In the able article on 
the Book of Job in the Encyclopaedia Britannica it is 
stated, p. 426, that the book has no direct reference to 
historical events, and that its age can be fixed only 
approximately. 

I do not know if it has been suggested before that 
some light on the date may be found in chap, xix, v. 24 
of the book, and it seems to me that we have a reference 
there to the great inscription at Bl-situn 1 of Darius 
Hystaspes. The verse (RV.) says : “(Oh) that with 
an iron pen and lead they (Job's words) were graven 
in the rock for ever!” Sir Henry Rawlinson tells us 
that “ when the unsoundness of the surface-stone of 
the rock made it difficult to give the necessary polish, 
another piece of stone was inserted, and fixed by being 
embedded in molten lead ”. 

I am not aware whether it has been found that lead 
was used in other ancient rock-inscriptions. If not, is 
there not a probability that the verse has a reference to 
the great and world-famous inscription of Darius? That 
inscription was made in the sixth century B.C., and if my 
suggestion be correct, Job cannot have been written 
earlier than that date. 

H. Beveridge. 

December 30, 1918. 

1 It has been said that Bl-situn is a corruption of the 1 * Baghistan ” of 
Diodorus Siculus, but is it not more likely to be a synonym thereof? 
For Baghistan can mean Heaven, and this is the meaning of Bi-situn 
also, without pillars, the firmament, Heaven. Orientals regard it as one 
of the marvels of creation that the sky does not fall, though destitute of 
pillars, and we find the same idea in a letter of Martin Luther’s where 
he says (Kostlin’s Life , ii, 234) that he has lately seen two marvels, one 
of them being that Heaven has no pillars, yet does not fall down. 
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AN ARABIC WORD QUOTED BY HEMACANDRA 

The grammarian Hemacandra flourished in Western 
India in the twelfth century A.D. In his Desinamamala, 
(ii, 12) he gives Jcarali as = danta-pavana-kaftham , 
i.e. the De£l word Jcarali means “ toothpick *\ 

There does not seem to be any Indo-Aryan word with 
which this can be connected. It is well known that 
many of Hemacandra's De£i words are of Dravidian 
origin, but here also I have been unable to find anything 
like Jcarali. Mr. Wickremasinghe, whom I consulted on 
this point, tells me that he, too, has been unable to find 
anything like it in Dravidian dictionaries. 

We are therefore driven to look elsewhere for the 
origin of this word, and I would suggest the Arabic 
JJLl Jchildl , a toothpick — a word which at the present 
day is in common use in Northern India. The inter- 
change, or metathesis, of l and r requires no explanation, 
and the representation of the Arabic £ by Jca need not 
surprise us in such a borrowed word. 

In Hemacandra’s time there had been centuries of 
intercourse between Arabs and Western India, so that the 
word could easily have been introduced by Arab 
merchants or sailors. 

G. A. G. 


A NEW BOOK IN MAITHILI 

Those of us who may wish to study modern Mai thill 
will be interested to know of a book lately published in 
that form of speech. It is a short novel called Ramesvara 
and is an excellent example of the language. 

Maithill, the principal dialect of Biharl, is, at the 
present day, overshadowed by its great neighbour, Hindi, 
and rarely attains the honour of print. I am depositing 
a copy of the book in the Library of the Society. Those 
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who wish to purchase it can obtain it from the 
author — 

Pandit Jibach Mi£ra, 

Nabtola, 

Manigachi P.O. 

(Darbhanga). 

Its price is six annas. 

G. A, G. 


A NEW GANGA RECORD 

Under this heading Dr. Fleet, in the Journal of July, 
1915 (pp. 471 ff.) 3 drew attention to “a ‘new and highly- 
interesting record of one of the early Ganga rulers of 
Mysore ” It was his intention to edit it in the Epigraph ia 
Indica , “ and in my paper ” (he says) “ I shall discuss fully 
its nature, its date, and’ its bearing on certain other 
records of the same series. But ” (he added) “ as the fixing 
of the date entails a somewhat long setting out . . . my 
paper cannot be published at any very early time”. He 
proceeds, however, to give a brief notice of the inscription 
in order to gratify the eagerness with which an account 
of it is awaited in certain quarters. 

The record consists of a set of three copper plates from 
Penukonda in the Anantapur District of Madras ; and his 
estimation of it is as follows : “ In its characters, language, 
and orthography, it stands all the usual tests; and its 
execution is good throughout ... my conclusions about it 
are that we have here at last a genuine early Ganga 
record.” He then goes on to point out that the pedigree 
here given differs in certain points from that which we 
have in the like records of the same period. e< They 
cannot” (he says) “both be true. This record, however, 
impresses itself upon us as a genuine one. And we there- 
fore adopt its account of the pedigree, and find here still 
another reason, and one which ought to be enough in 
itself, for condemning such of the other records of this 
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series as are not betrayed at once by their characters or 
other features/’ 

These records now number thirty-nine, 1 all of which 
are published, with facsimiles (see my list in Ep. Ind to 
appear ? vol. xiv). They have been found in all parts of 
the country, and range in date from about A.D. 240 to 939. 
They have been labelled by Dr. Fleet as “spurious”, 
which has been repeated by others, following liis 
authority. He has now modified this here by saying 
that some at least are doubtful. And (in another place) 
he seems to have anticipated a time when he might be 
warranted in “abandoning my present views in respect 
•of the Western Ganges, and cancelling anything in my 
writings about them which would then be wrong”. 

By his death Dr. Fleet was prevented from continuing 
the subject in connexion with the record now before us. 
But I have had in hand (as was indeed the original 
intention of the discoverer, Mr. Rao Sahib H. Krishna 
Sastri) the publication of the record itself in extenso in 
the Epigrap>hia Indian , where it will shortly appear. In 
preparing this version I have been able to point out that 
the alleged discrepancies in the pedigree can be readily 
reconciled, and that all the statements regarding it are 
really uniform. The first two steps are, in full agreement 
with those of all the epigraphs of the Ganga Icings. The 
third king is generally called Harivarman, which in the 
Tamil form appears as Arivarman. And in one case we 
have Krishnavarman. But here we have Ayyavarman, 
that is Aryyavarman. These, it is evident, are simply 
variants of the name Harivarman; for Krishna is 
synonymous with Hari, and Ayya or Aryya may be 
intended for an improvement on Ari. It is with the 
fourth king that a difficulty presents itself. For he 
is her e said to be Madliava, the son of Ayyavarman, 

1 Another has since been found, of Polavlra, probably the real name 
of Mushkara, sixth century ( Mys . Arch. Rep., 1918). 
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whereas all the records are alike in stating that 
Harivarman’s son was Vishnugopa, and Madhava the 
son of the latter. 

How is the omission of Vishnugopa to be accounted 
for ? . The most conspicuous occurrence of this name is in 
the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, where 
he is introduced among the conquered kings as Vishnugopa 
of Kafichi. He was thus a Pallava, and contemporary 
with Samudragupta, who belongs to the latter part of the 
fourth century. But we have here to do with a Ganga 
Vishnugopa. 

Now all the Ganga plates describe the latter in the 
same way, as “ devoted to the worship of the twice-born, 
gurus and gods”, or “ of gurus, cows, and Brahmans”. 
And it is remarkable to find that the Pallava Vishnu gopa’s 
father, Skandavarman, is likewise said to have “ honoured 
the gods, twice-born, gurus, and old men”. Not only 
this, but of the Ganga Vishnugopa’ s father, Harivarman, it 
is uniformly stated that “ his fame was tasted by th6 
waters of the four oceans ”, a phrase which is found in 
unique connexion with Samudragupta. “ One of the 
habitual expressions ” (says Dr. Fleet) “ applied alwaj^s and 
only to Samudragupta.” 1 Vishnugopa was thus by no 
means a negligible person in the Ganga lineage. 

That his omission in the Penukonda plates was acci- 
dental is what I am able to show. This becomes clear 
on examining the text. At the end of line 8 and the 
beginning of line 9 we have the phrase “ devoted to the 
worship of gods, twice-born, and gurus ”, with which the 
inscription goes on as if it were an attribute of Madhava, 
the next king. But this is nowhere stated of Madhava ; 
on the other hand, it is the distinctive characteristic of 

1 Eor the references see Early Gupta Inscriptions , Nos. 1, 4, and 13. 
An interesting question is the origin of these phrases, and how they 
came to be applied to rulers in every way so wide apart as Guptas of 
Magadha in the North and Gangas of Gangavadi or Mysore in the 
South. 
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Vishnugopa and o£ no other. It is evident, therefore, 
that Vishnugopa was intended to come here, in connexion 
with this phrase, > by the composer of the inscription. 
But the engraver, whether for the purpose of saving 
space for the rest, or out of pure carelessness or mis- 
understanding, went on with it as if part of the 
description of Madhava. Vishnugopa thus dropped out. 

For the question of his date and that of the plates, the 
before-mentioned coincidences with Samudragupta are 
a guide. But this and other matters need not be farther 
considered here, as they are noticed in my article in the 
Ep. Ind. already mentioned. Some interesting help on 
the subject has come to light in a Jain work bearing so 
early a Saka date as 380 (a.D, 458), which has led 
Dr. Fleet (see Journal for October, 1915, pp. 741 ff.) into 
a long disquisition on the Mean Place of the Planet Saturn, 
with tables for finding the same. But he admits that 
the astrological details in the literary date work out 
correctly. 

Lewis Rice. 


NALANDA 

The following extracts from the Annual Report of the 
Archceological Survey of India , Eastern Circle , for 
1916-17, by Dr. Spooner, will be of interest to the 
Society : — 

“ The exploratory work of the season has been confined 
to the continuation of the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
excavations at Nalanda. ... The balance of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s gift of £218, namely Rs. 1,049, was 
expended this year, together with a sum of Rs. 4,683. . . . 
I desire to express, again, the Department’s great 
appreciation of the liberality of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, In proposing, also, to leave whatever might be 
found as a gift to the Province of Bihar and Ordssa, they 
have done a signal service to the community.” 
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As regards results, the excavations at the Southern 
Monastery, No. 2, have disclosed four buildings of 
various ages, erected each on the top of the ruins 
of its predecessor. A twelfth century gold coin was 
found at the middle level. The remains of “really 
splendid sculptures ” in stone were found, as well as 
one hand and one foot of a nearly life-size copper or 
bronze statue of Buddha, with webbed fingers. 

The most remarkable object discovered was a “ very 
fine bronze or copper pillar ”, of unique character, 
standing over four feet in height. “The lower half is 
plain, hut the upper is fashioned into a sort of capital, 
showing the form of a recumbent elephant surmounted by 
a maned lion, upon whose head rest two horizontal discs 
capped by a lotus bud. ... It is now in two pieces, the 
capital having parted from the shaft, but otherwise it is 
very perfectly preserved.” The process of cleaning will 
disclose whether or not an inscription exists. 

Two seals with imperfect royal genealogies were 
found, and more than twenty seals bear the name of the 
* Venerable Community of Monks in the Great Vihara of 
Sri Nalanda\ That discovery confirms the identification 
of the site. 

In one of the monasteries two chambers, with vaulted 
roofs constructed on the principle of the true arch, look 
like structural imitations of cave-temples. 

The frieze of sculptured panels discovered in the 
preceding year has been photographed completely. 

The operations, regarded as a whole, have been 
successful, and promise still more interesting results in 
future. 


V. A. S. 
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The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, and other Essays. 
By A. Foucher. Translated by L. A. Thomas and 
F. W. Thomas, with a preface by the latter. Paris 
and London, 1917. 

Since the publication of vol. i of his JJArt Greco - 
Bouddhique du Gandhara in 1905 and of his Icono- 
graphie Bouddhique in 1900 and 1905, M. Foucher has 
published from time to time in the Journal Asiatique, 
in the publications of the JVIusee Guimet, the Revue 
Archeologique , the Melanges Sylvain Levi , the Bulletin 
of the Ecole Frangais de V Extreme-Orient and the 
Memoir es of the Academic des Inscriptions a series of 
essays bearing on various points in Buddhist Art and 
Archgeology. Nine of these essays have been collected, 
revised by the author, and translated into English by 
Miss Thomas and Dr. Thomas (who has written a preface 
for the volume), and are now 7 issued with a very full 
series of illustrations. We learn that the volume was 
already in print in 1914, and would have been issued in 
that year had it not been delayed by the War. The 
same fate attended the second volume of LArt Greco - 
Bouddhique , the first part of which has also now been 
published. 

Of the subjects with which these essays are concerned 
some are fully dealt with in that work. Among 
these are IV, “The Greek Origin of the Image of 
Buddha” (cf. L’Art G.-B., ii, pp. 278-322), and IX, 
“The Buddhist Madonna” (ib., pp. 102-75). In IX, 
however, the history of the type of HaritI is carried 
on beyond the point with which Gandhara art is 
concerned. No. V, “The Tutelary Pair,” draws an 
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interesting comparison between the Indian groups of 
Panchika and HaritI as representing the Genius of 
Wealth and the Goddess of Fertility, and some similar 
groups belonging to the Romano- Cel tic Art of Gaul. 
Essay No. I, “The Beginnings of Buddhist Art,” is also 
concerned with matters dealt with in the same volume. 
In Nos. II and III we find full explanations of the 
Jataka reliefs of Bharhut and the sculptures of Sanclu, the 
two principal sources of our knowledge of what may be 
called pre-Gandhara Indian sculpture, in which Hellenic 
influence can scarcely as yet be detected and in which the 
image of the Buddha does not appear. 

Since the first publication of Cunningham’s great work 
on the Stupa of Bharhut there has been no such careful 
examination of the Jataka scenes there depicted as we 
find here. One of the Jatakas here touched on (the 
Shaddanta or six-tusked elephant) is considered in more 
detail in No. VII, where the various texts in which the 
story is narrated are brought together, and the unusually 
full list of sculptured representations is examined at the 
same time. This favourite Jataka is found not only at 
Bharhut, but at Sanchl, Amrawatl, and Ajanta, as well as 
in a Gandhara frieze. The Bharhut, Amrawatl, Gandhara, 
and Ajanta versions are given in pis. xxix and xxx. 
The Sanchi versions will be found in pi. vii of Sir J. 
Marshall’s recently published Guide to Sdnchu 

Perhaps the most carefully worked out of all the essays 
in this volume is No. VI, “The Great Miracle at 
^ravasti,” in which M. Foucher proceeds to illustrate 
more fully the subject on which he has already touched 
in vol. i of L'Art Greeo-Bouddhique du Gandhara , 
pp. 534.-7. 

It is necessary to admit that the identification of the 
scenes representing this , miracle is by no means an easy 
matter, and to explain many of the reliefs, which show 
a crowd of figures, with no apparent joint action or 
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connection one with another, is only possible i£ some 
undoubted clue can be found which runs through them 
all. This clue M. Foucher finds in the stele discovered 
in the excavations at Sarnath on the site of the 
Mrigadava or “deer-park”. Here he considers the 
Great Miracle to be represented in the second scene from 
the top on the right side (pi. xix, 1 ). The passage from 
the Divyavadana on which the identification is founded 
(p. 159) shows that the central idea was that Buddha 
seated himself on a lotus created by the two Naga kings, 
Nanda and Upananda, while Brahma and Sakra stationed 
themselves on his right and left, and then “ above this 
lotus he created another on which a Buddha was seated” ; 
and in the same way in front, behind, and at the sides. 
The crowd of Buddhas in the four consecrated attitudes 
then rose to the highest heavens. The version of this 
story as shown on pi. xix, 5 corresponds with the text, 
though restricting the number of Buddhas to three. 
This modest and restricted version of the legend seems to 
have persisted in Eastern India up to the latest Magadha 
sculptures of the eleventh century, but in Western India 
the artists, whether in painting or sculpture, as at 
Ajanta, seem to have pref erred an attempt to represent 
the indefinite multiplication of the Blessed One. This 
course was also followed in Gandhara, where we find 
very elaborate architectural compositions filled with a 
multitude of figures. This attained its full development 
in such stelse as those shown in pis. xxvi, 1, xxvii, and 
xxviii, I. The scene is also found represented with 
dignity in the sculptures of Boro Budur in Java, where 
the space available allowed it to be treated without over- 
crowding and with great decorative effect (pi. xxii). 
We have to thank M. Foucher for his convincing 
demonstration, which has given a definite meaning to 
these sculptures hitherto regarded as the result of a 
rather aimless devotion. They now take their place as 
jras. 1919. 17 
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an undoubted representation of a miracle attributed to 
Buddha, and can no longer be considered simply as 
crowds of reproductions of the holy images. 

In the eighth essay (which first appeared in the 
Bulletin de VEoole frangaise de V Extreme-Orient, 
vol. ix, 1909) M. Foucher gives an account of his visit 
to the great stupa of Boro-Budur, followed by a descrip- 
tion and interpretation of some sculptures which he has 
selected as illustrating two legends found in the 
Divyavadana , viz. those of Prince Sudhana and of 
King Mandliatar. 

The description of the reliefs includes a very full account 
of those illustrating the legends of Prince Sudhana as set 
forth in pis. xxxiv and xxxv, and that of Mandliatar, of 
which an example is given in pi. xxxvi. In No. 2 
of the same plate we find in the lower scene what 
M. Foucher calls “the essential episode of the Cibi-jataka ”, 
in which the King ransomed a dove from a falcon at the 
price of an equal weight of his own flesh. It is indeed 
remarkable that this important episode, although it is 
found in the Mahabhdrata , is altogether lacking in Indian 
Buddhist literature, although other scenes in King Sivi’s 
life are given in the Jataka. This is still more 
remarkable when we find that it figures in Indian 
Buddhist art, and even survives in modern Musalman 
legend on the north-west frontier of India. It is 
illustrated in the reliefs from Amrawati (on the staircase 
of the British Museum), and I identified the scene in a 
Gandhara relief acquired by the British Museum in 1912. 1 
The appearance of this story among the sculptures of 
Boro-Budur is a remarkable proof of its widespread 
popularity throughout the Buddhist world. 

These sculptures are found in the south-eastern and 

1 Man, the monthly journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Feb. 1913, where it is illustrated in a photographic plate. Till then it had 
not been found in Gandhara art, as M. Foucher noted in his vol. i, p. 270. 
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south-western corners of the stupa. Passing to the 
north-western corner, M. Foucher gives a very fully- 
illustrated account (pis. xxxvii-xl) of the historical 
legend of the conversion of King Rudrayana and the 
events which followed. This also is taken from the 
Divyavadana. In the following scenes (pi. xli, 1) 
M. Foucher finds a representation of the story of the 
pair of Kinnaras in the Bhallatiya-jataka. Of the 
sculptures near the north-east corner M. Foucher has 
been able to identify only those relating to the legend of 
Maitrakanyaka (pi. xli, 2, and pi. xlii). With regard to 
all these Jataka tales M. Foucher remarks that their 
inspiration is purely literary and not popular, and, 
therefore, that their interpretation is almost impossible 
without a knowledge not only of the story but of the 
actual text from which it is taken. A comparison of 
the scenes illustrated with the interpretations confirms 
this view. -It would, in fact, be impossible without such 
a guide to form any accurate opinion as to the meaning 
of most of the scenes. If this diminishes their value as 
religious documents, however, it does not lessen their 
artistic merit. 

Apart from the Jatakas certain figures require attention,, 
viz. that of the goddess Chunda (pi. xliv) and that of 
Hariti (pi. xlviii, 2). Both of these, especially the first, 
have a very high decorative value. 

This essay is a very important contribution to the 
study of Buddhist iconography in Java, and the illus- 
trations are of great value. 

The English translation is excellent, and it is a great 
convenience to students of Buddhist art in this country 
to have these valuable essays brought together in such 
a convenient and well-illustrated form. Most of them 
are not easily accessible in the journals where they 
originally appeared. Dr. Thomas in his preface alludes 
to the “ rather limited circle of scholars interested in 
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Indian Art and Archaeology It is true that the circle 
is still limited, but it is expanding, and it may be 
permitted to hope that this volume will contribute to its 
further enlargement. 

Miss Thomas and Dr. Thomas,, as well as M. Fouclier, 
must be thanked for this beautiful and illuminating 

\olume. j/p Longworth Dames. 


A History of the Sikhs from the Origin of the 
Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej. By 
Joseph Dayey Cunningham. Edited by H. L. 0. 
Garrett, M.A., I.E.S., Professor of History, Govern- 
ment College, Lahore. Cr. 8vo, 429 pp. Oxford 
University Press, 1918. Price 8 s. 6 d. net. 

The Indian Library of reprints issued by the Oxford 
University Press grows slowly by reason of difficulties 
arising from the War. It now includes Dubois, Hindu 
Manners and Customs ; Bernier, Travels ; Sleeman, 
Rambles and Recollections ; Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, 
Observations on the Mussnlmanns of India ; and the new 
volume which forms the subject of this notice, all good 
books worthy of the honour of reproduction in a modern 
garb. Several other works, including Mr. Crook e's edition 
of Tods Annals, are in hand, 

Joseph Davey Cunningham's History of the Sikhs 
appeared in 1849. The second edition, begun in that year 
and finished in 1851, did not see the light until after the 
authors death, -when it was brought out by his brother 
Peter, a literary man of considerable distinction. Another 
brother was Sir Alexander Cunningham, the famous, 
archaeologist. The History is a memorable book, owing 
its value less to its • style, which is open to adverse 
criticism in some respects, than to its matter and the 
daring frankness with which unpopular opinions are 
expressed. Whatever views may be taken of these 
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opinions, Cunningham's work still is, and will continue to 
be, the leading authority on its subject. Mr. Garrett is 
somewhat scandalized at the unorthodox attitude of the' 
author, with whom he seems to have little in common. 
A more sympathetic treatment would not have been 
unwelcome. The editor exceeds the limits of his duty by 
excising a passage which he considers to be “ not only 
injudicious ” but “ stultified by the march of events ”, 
or “ quite untrue under modern conditions ” (see 
Addendum and p. 325 n.). Those reasons do not justify 
the mutilation of the text. 

The outstanding distinction of Cunningham's History 
is his passionate devotion to the truth as he visualized it. 

“ Truth alone/' says his brother, “ influenced the mind and 
guided the pen of the author of this book.” Neither fear 
nor favour could induce him to spare himself “ the 
ungracious task of declaring unpleasing truths He 
declared them so vigorously that Lord Dalhousie removed 
him from his appointment in the Political Department 
and remanded him to regimental duty. The blow is 
believed to have hastened Cunningham's death, which 
occurred suddenly in 1851 at the age of 39. The 
first edition was suppressed so far as possible on account 
of the unguarded language of certain passages. The 
author, while consenting to modify his phraseology in the 
revised edition, was at pains to explain that “the sense 
and spirit of what was originally written have been care- 
fully preserved 

He felt warm sympathy with the dislike of the Sikhs 
to the prospect of absorption in the Company’s dominions, 
and proved without respect of persons that they had good 
reason for believing their powerful neighbour to be 
inspired by an aggressive policy. He ascribes the hostile 
movement of the Sikhs across the Sutlaj in December, 
1846-, to the overpowering pressure of their fear of 
annexation, and is not sparing in his criticism of certain 
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official actions which justified more or less the Sikh 
apprehensions. The author’s willingness to present the 
enemy’s case with perfect candour necessarily colours 
his narrative with a tinge of seeming hostility to his own 
countrymen. 

Joseph Cunningham was much more than a sentimental 
sympathizer with the “ under dog”. He was a keen, 
shrewd observer, and his opinions deserve respect on their 
merits. Lord Dalhousie and all his predecessors ignored 
the obvious danger involved in the failure to maintain 
strong places with adequate European garrisons, a blunder 
which cost a heavy price in 1857. Cunningham was 
wiser in 1849 when he wrote : 

“ The fewness of places of strength, and indeed of 
places of oi’dinary security, for magazines of arms and 
ammunition is a radical defect in the military system of 
the English in India.” 

"But nobody cared what he wrote on that subject. The 
doctrine of the “ fundamental unity of India ”, which is 
now becoming a commonplace of current politics, was not 
so when Cunningham observed that “ Hindustan . . . 
from Kabul to the valley of Assam and the island of 
Ceylon is regarded as one country, and dominion in it is 
associated in the minds of the people with the pre- 
dominance of one monarch or of one race ”. Other 
penetrating and judicious observations are not infrequent 
in the book. If he was inclined to take a gloomy view of 
the future of the English in India, whose fc dominion rests 
tremblingly upon the convulsed ocean of social change 
and mental revolution ”, his anxieties were not without 
reason, and were justified in large part eight years later. 
He could not foresee the happier spirit displayed in the 
days of the Great War. We may all join in the aspiration 
with which he concludes his book that the wisdom of the 
Legislature may evolve <f a government of freedom and 
progress ”. 
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The editor lias done his work with restraint and in 
a satisfactory manner on the whole. A few more notes in 
certain places would have been an improvement. For 
instance, the statement (p. 27 n. and -elsewhere) that 
Muhsin Fan! wrote the Dabistaoi is erroneous (see Akbar, 
p. 465 and some of the annotations on the history of 
religions and other miscellaneous subjects are hardly up to 
date. On p. 287 the word “ first " in line 9 should be 
amended to “ inst”. 

Y. A. S. 


Tangkhul Naga Grammar and Dictionary (Ukhrul 
Dialect), with illustrative sentences. By Rev. "W. 
Pettigrew, pp, 476. Shillong: Government Press. 
Price 4s. 6d 

This is a thorough and practical study of the principal 
dialect of an interesting group of Naga tribes inhabiting 
the hills north-east of the valley of Manipur, written hv 
the Rev. W. Pettigrew, an American missionary who 
has lived in the village of Ukhrul since 1896. 

A sketch of Tangkhul Naga grammar appeared in 
.■ vol. iii, pt. ii, of the Linguistic Survey of India, when 
it was assigned to the Naga Kuld group of the Tibeto- 
Burman family of Indo-Chinese languages. The classi- 
fication of these languages in accordance with sound 
philological and phonetic principles is a task of considerable 
magnitude, which for the credit of British scholarship 
must soon be taken in hand. Certain features of 
grammatical construction are clearly marked. The 
system of numbers is decimal. The negative is formed 
by a prefix ma, and in some cases, which are interesting 
but have to be extracted from the illustrations, the 
negative is botli prefixed and suffixed to the verbal root. 
The use of infixes, prefixes, and suffixes is conspicuous. 
Shades of meaning are thus expressed which convey 
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a high degree of precision and definition of verbal action. 
In these general respects it differs in no degree from 
other Tibeto-Burman dialects. The author’s intimate 
knowledge of Meithei has enabled him to point to many 
interesting parallels and similarities. Tangkhul, however, 
differs from Meithei in its numerical system and in 
the method of forming the negative, both important 
characteristics. It agrees in respect of the formation 
of the relative, and of the distinction, between questions 
involving a direct or an extended answer, in the general 
order of sentences, and in general vocabulary. 

The author points out the existence of two tones as in 
Manipuri “in a great number of words which to the 
ignorant sound the same”. There are other words which 
he tells us “ are sounded alike and only the context can 
decide what is referred to He notes, too, that “ unlike 
Manipuri, where emphasis or stress on words is made 
known by the addition of emphatic particles, Tangkhul 
Naga depends more on intonation of words and on 
adverbial forms infixed to the verb “ A distinct 
tendency exists to aspirate k in the otiose particles ka 
and kha” but while there would appear to be no “ hard 
and fast rule regarding the aspirating or non-aspirating” 
of these particles, “ it will be noticed in the dictionary 
that all words whose verbal roots begin with an l , m, n , 
r, u, v , w, or y have the aspirated otiose particle kh” not 
a bad collection as a foundation for a rule. On the 
subject of pronunciation it may be noted that th is 
pronounced as in “hot-house”. Are we to infer that 
kh and pli are pronounced as in “ back hand ” and “ strap- 
hanger ” ? Is this pronunciation used for both initial and 
medial positions ? JEo, too, is pxxmounced as in “ egeo ” 
(Latin). There’s a rub 1 Is the Latin pronunciation 
that of twenty years ago or the revised system which 
has had the recent blessing of the Board of Education ? 
Z, too, is pronounced as in English, but the unwary 
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should be cautious, since in the dialect which forms the 
substance of the grammar z should be pronounced as is 
in “ parts (p. 2), The remarks as to noticeable 
changes of vowels (p. 3) are not very clear. It will, 
I think, be admitted that accurate scientifically prepared 
records of the pronunciation of these dialects would be 
of great importance to students of phonetics. They 
would clear up misunderstandings on the part of the 
zealous but ignorant student as to what is really meant 
by tones, intonations, emphasis, and stress. It may be 
found that our ultimate classification of these Tibeto- 
Burman dialects will have to proceed largely on the data 
of phonetic variations recorded by scientific modern 
means. 1 Languages such as these are often unstable and 
are liable to be affected by all that affects the social life 
of the community. And a simple, clear, straightforward 
system of tone notation is also greatly to be desired. 

The dictionaries contain much that is of interest to the 
student of Indian social conditions at this level. Although 
in the English-Tangkhul part the word “ to kill” is given 
as shohathat (which does not appear in the Tangkhul- 
English part) and as taikathat (which is given in the 
Tangkhul-English portion as taikathata 2 = slayer of 
animals), I find in the Tangkhul-English portion thirty- 
five words nearly all containing the root that (which is 
a common Kuki root, cf. Meithei hat), denoting various 
ingenious methods of killing animals and human beings. 
It would hardly do to infer that the Nagas had made 
great advances in the study of Constitutional Reform 
from the presence in the dictionary of Tangkhul phrases 
for Prime Minister, Vice-President, Ministry, and Parlia- 
ment, or that their educational system bad attained to 

1 Is there in Tangkhul an aspirated l } m, n , as in other languages in 
this area ? The absence of such aspirated letters may prove to be a fact 
of cardinal importance to those who may be tempted to classify these 
languages by their phonetics. 

2 The suffix a should be noted. 
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the dignity of a University, with colleges, tutors, and 
a stationer, or that their knowledge of the Navy and the 
sea was extensive and profound, as on p. 368. For an 
infinite variety of combination, condensation, humour, 
and insight, I suggest a perusal of pp. 258-9, where the 
variants clustering round the root hang are duly recorded. 
The psychology of the people is sketched in outline 
in pp. 394-9, which deal with the root ning (in 
Manipuri = to wish or desire). Here and there, in the 
thumbnail notes describing the knowledge possessed by 
these people of simple surgeiy or of the medicinal 
properties of jungle trees and hei'bs and of the anatomy 
of the human frame, are facts supremely interesting to 
the sociologist as evidence of the real nature and extent 
of their culture. In the words denoting social relations 
is material for the reconstruction of the principles on 
which semi-civilized societies such as this are or have 
been built up. The mother-in-law and the paternal aunt 
are an%. The father-in-law, the maternal uncle, the 
grandfather, and the great-grandfather are all awo. The 
grandmother (which one ? — maternal ? paternal ? or both ?) 
and the mother's brother’s wife are a y%. A male cousin 
is igato, and the same word is used for the younger 
brother. Achei is a brother-in-law and a nephew, as 
well as the name given to all male and female below the 
rank of chiefs. Amui is the husband’s sister and the 
brother’s wife as well. Imalc is the brother-in-law and 
the son’s wife’s father. Cross cousin marriage may be 
suspected as well as other forms of marriage organization. 
Kathima (p. 294) means surely a disinterested witness — 
not quite the same thing as an uninterested witness. The 
word “otorrhoea” (earache) is spelt “orrtorrhoea” onpp. 358 
and 377. On p. 308 khamayut , to pull off (as a rat’s 
“tale” — sic), is an obvious slip which the printer should 
have noticed. How the word khangacha eina sakahai 
(p. 309) can mean both “accustomed” and “unaccustomed” 
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is a little difficult to understand. The proof-reading has 
left a good deal to be desired, and pp. 439 to 446 are 
bound in twice. 

Apart from the minor blemishes which have been noted, 
the book contains a straightforward and reasonably clear 
account of the grammar; and the dictionaries at the end 
are full of interest, philological as well as sociological. 

Whether the Tangkhul Nagas who have been in 
France during the War will take back with them new 
words, as they will surely take back new experiences and 
new ideas as to killing their enemies, has yet to be seen. 
I came across a party of them some six months ago in the 
neighbourhood of a large and important ammunition 
depot, when I had the pleasure of a few minutes’ 
talk with them in Meithei, which some of them spoke 
quite well. 

T. C. Hobson, Colonel. 


Some Semitic Rites of Mourning and Religion. 
Studies on their Origin and Mutual Relation. 
By A. J. Wensinck. Yerhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, 
pp. 101. Johannes Muller, 1917. 

The subject dealt with in this book justly claims the 
interest of students of comparative religion, and Oriental 
religions in particular. Although the author apparently 
did not intend to treat the matter exhaustively, he has 
given a fairly complete survey of the religious aspect of 
the rites of mourning as practised in the tents of Shem. 
The connexion between mourning and religion is an 
easily explained psychological phenomenon, because the 
mourner sees himself brought into direct contact with 
higher powers over which he has no control. 

The first topic of the book is the use of the thrashing- 
floor both for mourning and marriage ceremonies. As 
to the former the author sees in it f< a symbolic 
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representation of the intrinsic connection between the 
dead and the earth ”, whilst as to the latter it “ seems 
to have been the symbol of the fertile earth”. Now, 
however plausible this appears to be at the first glance, 
we also find that the thrashing-floor was the prototype of 
the court of justice, for we read that the Synhedrion sat 
in the semicircle of half (the space of) the thrashing-floor 
(Mishnah, Sanh. iv, 3), faced by several rows of disciples. 
It seems that the thrashing-floor was chosen on account 
of the room it afforded and its accessibility. In the Old 
Testament it is the gate, or rather the open space within, 
the gate, which served as court. It is therefore in the 
gate, where Boaz performs the ceremony of liis marriage 
with Ruth (ch. iv). On the other hand, David’s mourning 
for Abner is conducted near the grave of the latter, and 
“ the whole people ” came to offer him the meal of the 
mourners. All this makes a mystical connexion between 
the thrashing-floor and the ceremonies in question some- 
what doubtful. The leading idea seems rather to have 
been publicity. This is strongly supported by several 
statements in the Old Testament, apart from the one just 
mentioned in the case of David. Boaz selects ten men 
to act as witnesses. The instance from the two kings 
meeting on “the thrashing-floor at the gate of Samaria” 
(1 Kings xxii), quoted by our author, has scarcely any 
other meaning than publicity. For so large a gathering 
(v. 6) of 400 prophets and the retinues of the- two kings 
a wide space was necessary. Here we have the gate and 
the thrashing-floor together, but w r e read nothing of 
magical or religious rites performed, except the effusions 
of the prophets and the symbolic production of the 
iron horns. Publicity is also one of the main features of 
Jewish marriage ceremonies to such an extent that even 
to this day many such ceremonies are performed in the 
open air. As to burial scenes, we read in the Mishnah 
(Berakhoth, iii, 2) that on his return from the newly filled 
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grave the mourner walks through an avenue of comforting 
friends, which ceremony is considered so important that 
those standing in the front rows are absolved from various 
religious duties. Mr. Wensinck rightly quotes the report 
given in the Mishnah that the prayer for rain was recited 
in the market-place, but this again speaks for publicity. 
Thus it cannot be definitely stated that the thrashing- 
floor was the scene of rites of mourning and religion 
among Israel. For post-Biblical times this can be 
absolutely denied. 

Of greater interest is what the author says on the topic 
of standing in the presence of a bier. Jewish custom 
even goes further; for the Talmud teaches that whoever 
meets a funeral procession and does not join offends 
against Prov. xvii, 15. Whether standing as a mark of 
respect paid to a living or dead person may be styled 
a religious rite, cannot be said absolutely. The verse 
Gen. xxiii, 3 does not support such a view, .and 
Lev. xix, 32 all but suggests the general abeyance of 
the custom of standing up for an old man, otherwise 
there would not have been any necessity to enjoin it. 
The motives of customs such as these naturally vary 
among different nations. What with one was ethical 
rather than religious, may with another have been 
prompted by superstition and fear, and it is therefore 
advisable not to dub everything indiscriminately a 
religious rite. The author entirely omits to mention 
the custom of using musical instruments in connexion 
with burials. Among the Jews the flute not only played 
an important part in various religious ceremonies, as the 
offering up of the firstfruits and during the Feast of 
Tabernacles, but also at weddings and funerals. According 
to the Mishnah (Kethtibhoth, iv, 4) even a poor man 
should provide at least two flutes for a funeral. No 
evidence seems to exist of a similar custom among the 
Arabs and other Semitic nations. 
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As to watching the dead, apart from reasons of 
sentiment, the necessity of protecting the corpse from 
injury by animals and robbers was sufficient to have it 
carefully guarded. Ibn Hiskain’s description of the 
death and burial of Mohammed is silent on this point. 
Among Jews the custom of watching is rigorously 
practised to this day, and the author could have procured 
fuller information on this matter than he gained from 
Bodenschatz, who wrote more than 150 years ago, and 
was not very well informed himself. 

Very interesting are the author’s remarks concerning 
Invocation, but he is scarcely justified in reading 
according to the Peshitta (Exod. xx, 24) for The 

Greek vei^sion has i7rovojjbdaco, which is more authentic. 
The alteration also weakens the ethical meaning of the 
phrase, otherwise the thief and the robber might procure 
divine approval by a simple act of invocation. On tiie 
whole the author has not improved here upon Schwally's 
Leben nach dem Tode on the same topic. 

As to vigils, the author omits to mention that the 
High Priest was not permitted to sleep during the night 
of the Day of Atonement, but was kept awake by the 
priests. This also applies to Qoran, Sura lxxiii, with 
the traditions connected therewith. In the chapter on 
“Burning of Lights” we miss any allusion to the fine 
parable Qoran xxiv, 35. In this parable Mohammed 
evidently described a reminiscence, having probably seen 
an eternal lamp in some place of worship. In the chapter 
on circumambulation the author presents a new theory 
that this was done in a limping gait. In connexion with 
this he makes the extraordinary statement that in 
Gesenius-Buhl’s lexicon the etymology of fiDS is given 
with the meaning of “ to sprain A closer examination, 
however, will show that this explanation only refers to 
1 Kings xviii, 26, and as a possibility only, whilst (IDS 
is translated by “ to pass by In Arabic , to which 
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the author refers, indeed, means “ to dislocate, to remove ”, 
but it is much more appropriate to connect fiDS with 
“ to be spacious, to make rvide steps ” (Lane). Of a limping 
cir cum ambulation there is no evidence in ancient Eastern 
religions, neither is it “ evident ” that the proto-Semitic 
feast of spring was also celebrated with circum ambula- 
tions. The only analogy in Western countries is furnished 
by the famous dancing procession at Eehternach. 

The chapter on Neglect of Appearance is another 
interesting topic. Whether Yip (Ps. xxxv, 14) really 
means “ a state of dirtiness ” is not quite certain ; it might 
just as well be translated “ mournfully ” The Greek 
version has a/cvOpcoTra^ayv outg >9 iraTreivov/jLTjv, whilst the 

Peshitta renders it by A»o*Z) (lop OOl ^]o. We 

might here also compare the passage Qoran xvi, 60 : 
“When one of them is informed of (the birth of) a 
daughter his face becomes black and is choked with rage.” 
See further, Lamentations iv, 8. Abstinence from bathing 
and washing evidently means renunciation of comfort. 
In the Talmudic prohibition quoted by our author, only 
bathing the whole body is denied to the mourner, whilst 
the washing of single limbs is not interfered with entirely. 
As to dress, sacred or otherwise, there is among post- 
Biblical Jews very little in connexion with religious rites, 
except the white surplice worn in many places during the 
divine service on the Day of Atonement, and which is used 
as a shroud after death. This custom is not known to 
Spanish and Oriental Jews, and is probably not very old. 
At any rate there is no uniformity in the matter and no 
fixed rule either. As to YTK, the author does not seem 
to have seen the late Professor Robertson Smith’s lucid 
article in JQR. iv, pp. 289 sqq. On the imr as feminine 
garment, see Sprenger, Mohammed , iii, p. 63, rem. 1. The 
so-termed praying shawl (tallUh) originally had no 
religious character, and only acquired it by usage, without 
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being compulsory. What the author quotes on this topic 
from Bodenschatz is again inadequate as a source in 
a modern work of research. He should have added that 
the talllth can only be used as a shroud after having 
been deprived of its ritual character by thinning out the 

The author finally discusses a number of topics such as 
shaving the head, setting tombstones, removal of shoes, 
and fasting. His comments on these subjects might be 
augmented here and there on some minor point,, but on 
the whole he has presented what was necessary to the 
reader. One must bear in mind that human emotions 
tend to find expression in outward appearance and 
emblematic actions. Many of these might be relegated 
to the realm of folklore, but as ancient Semitic life was 
thoroughly permeated by religion no line of demarcation 
can be drawn. The field in which the author laboured is 
a very wide one, and its paths are not delineated with 
absolute strictness. Hence tl\e few supplements and 
differences of opinion expressed in these pages. The 
author betrays a sound knowledge of the languages and 
literatures involved, and deserves the thanks, not only of 
students of Semitic lore, but also of those in search of 
material for comparison with the' customs and manners 
of other nations. 

H. Hirschfeld. 


The Expansion of British India (1818-58). By G. 
Anderson, M.A., Professor of History, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay; and M. Subedar, B.A., B.Sc., 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of 
Calcutta. London : G. Bell & Sons. 1918. Price 4s. 6dL 
The fashion of compiling “ source-books ”, long prevalent 
in the history schools of British universities, has spread 
to India, where many books of the kind have appeared 
recently. The latest is that now noticed. It must be 
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serviceable, as all works of its class are, each in its degree. 
In India, where the habit of memorizing all branches of 
learning has prevailed from immemorial antiquity, the 
study of history, as the compilers note, “ has been degraded 
by the use, or rather abuse, of text-books,” which are 
learned by heart. Hopes are entertained that insistence 
on the intelligent reading of “source-books” may check 
the abuse. 

The work of Messrs. Anderson and Subedar, although, 
as already said, of some merit, cannot be commended 
unreservedly. Many of the extracts are not, as they 
purport to be, “excerpts from original sources.” 

For example, Keene's summary (p. 15) of the dispatch, 
dated June 25, 1836, on which the Afghan war policy 
was based, should be replaced by quotation of the material 
passages^from the text, as printed by Sir Auckland Colvin 
in the biography of his father, John Colvin ( Rulers of 
India, p. 87). Sir William Napier’s description of the 
battle of MianI (p. 27) is not an original source. Nor 
is Edwin Arnold’s commentary on Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration (p. 39). Many other examples of the 
same misnomer occur. Numerous documents are not 
dated, e.g. those on pp. 23, 31, 32, 36, etc. The extracts 
are not numbered and there is no index. 

The connecting comment is open to much criticism. 
The assertion (p. 22) that Lord Auckland was recalled 
is erroneous. His successor, Lord Ellenborough, was 
appointed in the ordinary course. The recall of Lord 
Ellenborough, an important event from the constitutional 
point of view, is not mentioned. 

On p. 32 the phrase “ It was somewhat natural after 
all that had happened that Dost Muliammed should use 
his opportunities of revenge and take part in the Sikh 
wars ” implies that the Dost did so take paiL As a matter 
of fact, he did not. The brief “tripartite treaty ” should 
have been cited textually. The chronological sequence 
jbas. 1919. ‘ 18 
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of the extracts is often broken, with confusing results, 
a defect greatly against the use of the book by teachers. 
The action of ‘Commodore Lambert which brought on the 
second Burmese war is not mentioned. Lord Dalhousie 
wrote : “ There is no doubt that Lambert was the 

immediate cause of the war by seizing the king's ship 
in direct disobedience of his orders from me.” But 
Lambert was sure that “ Palmerston would have 
approved ”, and was right, because he got his promotion. 
The expression of opinions is more than once flabby and 
undecided. The Sind business was not of " doubtful 
morality” (p. 26). It was a crime and should be branded 
as such. Lord Auckland, through his secretary, avowed 
the “scrap of paper.” doctrine with cynical frankness, 
saying : “ While the present emergency lasts, you may 
apprise the Ameers that the Article of the Treaty with 
them, prohibitory of using the Indus for the conveyance 
of military stores, must necessarily be suspended during 
the course of operations undertaken for the permanent 
establishment of security to all those who are parties to 
that Treaty.” The document thus violated was not seven 
years old. 

Historians should not be afraid to tell the truth and 
to condemn wrongdoing without respect of persons. 
Many other observations of a critical nature might be 
made. 

V. A. S. 


The Dates of Skandagupta and his Successors. By 
Panna Lall, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B., I.O.S. (Reprinted 
from the Hindustan Revieiv for January, 1918.) ' 
Mr. Panna Ball's closely reasoned paper demands my 
special attention because my studies of Gupta history, 
chronology, and numismatics began thirty-five years ago, 
and I am bound, as the .historian of Hindu India, to 
form and express a definite opinion on the conclusions 
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formulated in an essay which has an important bearing 
upon Gupta history. The author disagrees with views 
which I have advocated, and differs from Fleet in the 
interpretation of the well-known Mandasor record, No. 1 8 
of Fleet’s book. 

I do not propose to take up by detailed discussion space 
which can be ill spared, and may say at once that, after 
careful study of Mr. Fauna Lall’s arguments and re- 
examination of all the relevant documents, I accept his 
conclusions and abandon any contrary opinions recorded 
in my various publications. 

The result is that — 

1. Hiuen Tsang’s account of Baladitya of Magadhaand 
his alleged defeat of the Hun Icing Mihiragula(-lcula) 
must be discarded as unhistorical, although possibly 
founded on fact. He heard the story from monks in the 
Panjab, and it is impossible to say how the legend 
originated. 1 The apparent necessity for assigning a late 
date to Kumaragupta II thus disappears. 

2. The Imperial Gupta Dynasty included only two 
kings named Kumaragupta, not three, as recent discoveries 
had seemed to indicate. 

3. Budhagupta was a powerful king of the Imperial 
Gupta Dynasty, whose dominions included Benares and 
Dinajpur in Bengal, as well as the western provinces. 

4. Combining Mr. Panna Ball’s results with those 5 - of 
Professor Pathak (. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume ), 
we may affirm that Mihiragula’s father, Toramana, reigned 
in India for two or three years from A.D. 500 to 502. 
His coins dated 52 belong to the first year of his Indian 
reign, and the era is the Hun era of 448, as determined 
long ago by M. Drouin (Journal As iatique, 1890. See 
also V. A. Smiyi, JASB., vol. lxiii, pt. i, p. 33, 1894). 
Mihiragula died in A.D. 542. 

1 Mr. Allan gives a plausible explanation { B.M . Catalogue , Gupta 
Dynasties, 1914, p. 56). 
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5. The resultant probable genealogy and succession of 
the kings of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty from Kumara- 
gupta I to Budhagupta inclusive are as follows : — 
Kumaragupta X, a,d. 414-455. 


Skandagupba, Pura Gupta, 

a.d. 455-467. a.d. 467 -c. 460. 

Narasi liih agupta Balacli ty a, 
C. A.D. 469 - c. 473. 

’ Kumaragupta II, 

a.d: 473-477. 

Budhagupta 
(parentage not known), 
a.d. 477 -c. 494. 

6, The position of the princes who struck rude coins 
with the names or titles of 

Prakaiaditya, 

Dvada^aditya, 

Ghato[tkacha]gupta, and 
Visnu[gupta] 

is uncertain. 

Some or all of the names or titles may be mere 
alternatives for the names given in the genealogies, 
e.g. Visnugupta and Prakaiaditya may be identical, 
because the Prakaias were the dutas or messengers of 
Visnu (Dowson), and both appellations may belong to 
Puragupta. Such details, as well as others, must remain 
undetermined at present. 

V. A. S. 


A Gazetteer of Kulu. (Punjab District Gazetteers, 
Yol. XXX:- Kangra District, Part II, Kulu and Saraj ; 
Part III, Lahul; Part IV, Spiti.) Lahore, 1917. 
Price 6s. 2d, 

The official title of this work, as given in brackets, is 
a little misleading. It is a Gazetteer of the Kulu Sub- 
division, which includes the Saraj or highlands north of 
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the Sutlej and Simla, the Kulu valley formed by the 
uppermost reach of the Beas, the semi-Tibetan canton of 
Lahul, and the purely Tibetan canton of Spiti. In the 
present work the Gazetteer of 1898 has been completely 
re-arranged and brought up to date, with the assistance 
of Dr. J. Hutchison, of the Chamba Mission, in history 
and other topics, of the Rev. H. Kunick, of the Moravian 
Mission at Kyelang, in Parts III and IV, and of Mr. K. E. 
Cooper in the Flora. It is also illustrated by photographs, 
the gift of Mr. J. Coldstream, I.C.S. But a great deal 
more assistance might have been obtained from investi- 
gators like Capt. G. C. Howell, I.C.S., whose historical 
researches are pot alluded to, and Sir James B. Lyall, on 
whose classic but uncompleted Settlement Report the 
work is really founded. 

The Kulu Valley lias been described as perhaps the 
most beautiful of all the Himalayan valleys, and it is 
certainly one of the most interesting to the student of 
early Hinduism.' Kulaniapitha, roughly corresponding 
to a wazwl called Parol on the east bank of the upper 
Beas, is described in a MS. said to be part of the 
Brahmanda-pumna (sic), though Kulu, it is asserted, is- 
not derived from that name, But from Kuluta, a term of 
unknown origin. From Kulu the people are called Kola 
(orig. *Kaulua), hut Sanskrit authors, whose works are 
not cited, speak of the Kulindas or Kunindas, a term 
which cannot seriously be taken as the parent of feanet, 
the principal middle caste met with in Kulu proper, but 
also in Saraj, the Simla Hill States, and Mandi. Kuluta 
had a king named Virayasa, in the first century A.D., but 
he does not appear in the vansavall or genealogical tree 
of the kings, the first line of whom bore the suffix Pal, 
and ruled till about 1500 a.d. After that the suffix was 
changed to Singh, an alteration summarily dismissed as 
of “no consequence ”, It synchronized, however, more or 
less with the importation or recruitment of militant 
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BairagI faqirs by the Kulu Rajas, and possibly connoted 
a real change in their constitutional position. Prior to 
their appearance the country had been organized in a 
loosely conceived feudal system, local ranas holding semi- 
independent fiefs of the Rajas. One of these was 
Makarsa, Makarasa or -aha, which seems to be the original 
form of Megarsus or the name given to the Sutlej by 
Dionysius Periergetes. A comparison with the name 
Dauphine at once suggests itself. The significance of the 
makara in Indian mythology has been recently discussed 
by Profelsor Elliot Smith in Man. 

The religions of Kulu are briefly discussed in this 
work, but they would require a volume to describe them 
fully. Attention may be called to the cults of the Nags, 
who number eighteen, equalling the Narains in multitude. 
Eighteen is a conventional term, probably equivalent to our 
“ score ”, and a proverb speaks of the “ eighteen castes” 
in Nagar. Little has been added to our knowledge of 
caste in Kulu since Sir J. B. Lyall and Mr. Alexander 
Anderson described its system, but an intensive local 
study of caste and folk-beliefs in the subdivision would 
doubtless yield a rich harvest and throw much light on 
primitive Hinduism as a social and religious organization. 
The Kanet caste is the backbone of the population, and it 
has rarely been recruited from a foreign stock. The 
imported elements are almost exclusively Tibetan, at 
least in historical times, and the curious connexion of 
the Ra-deo, the primitive people of the remote Malana 
glen, with the Muhammadan Shah Madar is clearly not 
due to Moslem immigration. Indeed, the god of Malana, 
Jamlu, is only sacrificed to with Muhammadan rites at 
his temples in the Kulu Valley, not at Malana itself, and 
the legend about Akbar only seems to preserve a grateful 
recollection of his tolerance. He is actually worshipped 
on the 12th of Phagam 

The Parts which deal with Lahul and Spiti are excellent 
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in their way, though they are mainly reproductions of 
Sir J, B. Ly all’s work. Lahul has been partly Hinduized, 
but Spiti is still Buddhist, and looks to Lhasa and other 
centres in Tibet for its culture. In Lahul Buddhist 
influence is now weak, but traces of it and of even more 
primitive cults survive. The account of the Buddhist 
sects or orders in Spiti requires revision in the light of 
recent research, so it must be used with caution. 

The work, a mine of information to the student of 
things Indian, has an index and three useful maps. 

H. A. R. • 


Edouard Chavannes. Par M. Henri Coedier, me mbre 
de l’lnstitut. Extrait du Journal Asiatique (^lars- 
Avril, 1918). Paris: Imprimerie National e. 

This is a tirage a part of fifty-one pages, extracted from 
the Journal Asiatique, by M. Cordier, the distinguished 
and lifelong . friend of Chavannes, and since 1904 the 
joint editor of the T'oung Pao with the latter. It has, 
therefore, the authority and value derived from the 
peculiar qualifications of M. Cordier to speak with full 
knowledge of his subject, and from the profound sympathy 
that evidently bound together the two scholars. The 
separate publication of this memoir will be a matter of 
gratitude to very many admirer's of Chavannes who might 
not otherwise have had occasion to read it, especially as 
besides being a commented biography of the deceased 
sinologue, it provides a complete bibliography, filling 
twenty-two pages, of everything that Chavannes had 
written on Chinese topics since 1889 up to the time of 
his death, including almost numberless reviews and 
necrologies. 

In this pamphlet is related the career of a superb 
modern scholar, who followed tirelessly the research he 
had himself chosen, who devoted to it without stint his 
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time, the best of his exceptional powers, and, as now 
plainly appears, taxed his strength and health so 
unsparingly for it that when severe illness seized him 
in middle life his vitality was exhausted, and he sank to 
rest at the summit of his success. “ Chavannes avait 
accompli en vingt-cinq ans une t&che qui aurait demande 
une longue vie d’homme ordinaire,” writes M. Cordier. 
<£ I1 etaifc surmene.” 

What contributes a particular interest to this memoir 
is that M. Cordier’s own knowledge of the history and. 
general bearing of the subjects to which Chavannes at 
successive periods applied his industry and highly trained 
qualifications, is itself exact and independent. He is 
able, therefore, as we read of the many fields, historical, 
ethnological, Buddhistic, geographic, artistic, epigraphic, 
explored and illuminated by his friend, to trace for the 
reader the general nature of the question attacked and 
the bearings of the research on the lines of the advance of 
knowledge in each such province of sinology. 

In all, lie shows us Chavannes persistently working, 
constantly increasing the bui'den of his labours, while 
adding day by day to the sum of our information and the 
value of. our learning, perpetually appealed to, never 
refusing, never shrinking, never sparing himself, always 
indeed a true child of France, as we have come to know 
her in these dreadful but revealing years of the great war. 

L. C. Hopkins. 


The Tcjkks of Central Asia. By M. A. Czaplicka. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1918. 

This work is an interesting sketch of the ethnography 
of the Turks of Central Asia and Siberia. It may not 
add much to what scholars know, but probably no work 
in the English language contains in small compass so 
much information about the Mongolian and Tartar 
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tribes. Its defect is in not taking a quite dispassionate 
view of its subject. Its author has a thesis to maintain, 
and her book is mainly an enlargement of a semi-political 
lecture. What she seeks to show is that the Ottoman 
Turks of the present day have no right to claim kindred 
with 'Central Asian Turks, and that the claim to this 
effect put forward by writers among the young Turk 
party and their German allies is untenable. I do not 
think she has made out her case; on the contrary, it 
seems to me that the modem Ottomans are legitimate 
descendants of the Turks of Mongolia, and that their desire 
to “ search out the ancient mother ” (antiqziam exquirete 
matrem 1 ) is natural and laudable. It cannot be denied 
that Central Asia was the original home of the Ottoman 
race ; nor can it be maintained that the "bulk of this race 
has lost the courage and patriotism of their ancestors. 
The Turks of Constantinople were a magnificent people in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; at an earlier period 
Bayazld Ilderwn was a rival worthy of Timur, and his 
descendant Sulaiman the Magnificent was a Turk of 
whom Babur might have been proud. Indeed, it seems 
that Miss Czaplicka has unwittingly given away her case 
when she says that the Ottoman ruling classes, have 
entirely lost touch with the Turkish masses they rule, 
masses which, it seems, “through their backwardness, 
preserve, more of their national traditions.” And what 
is this but to admit that the common people of the 
Ottomans are still genuine chips of the old block of 
Central Asian Turks ? To be sure Miss Czaplicka seeks 
to evade this inference by asserting that the masses also 
have lost their Asiatic character, through admixture with' 
the races of Asia Minor and S.E. Europe. How residence 
in Asia Minor could destroy Asiatic character she does not 
explain. I presume she will not deny that the Seljuks- 
were a Central Asian txfibe which advanced gradually 

3 The Delian Apollo’s direction to the Trojans. 

k 
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through Brusa into Europe. Moreover, the Chaghatai- 
Turld” of c AH-sher Nawa’i and of Babur is substantially 
one with Ottoman-Turkish, a circumstance of weight 
against Miss Czaplickas argument. 

To her list (p. 26) of the monuments of “Chagliafcal- 
Turk! ”, namely, the writings of f Ali-sher, Babur, and 
Abu’l-gliazI, might have been added Mulmmmad Salih’s 
Shaibam-nama , and to her legends (p. 14) of the origin 
of Mughuls and Tartars, the most poetical of all, that of 
the virgin-widow Alanqua. She mentions (p. 3 5) that 
the current version of the origin of the Turks traces them 
back to Ogliuz Khan, but his date is far below that of the 
eponymous ancestor of the Turks, who was Turk, eldest 
son of Japhet, son of Noah. 

Miss Czaplicka’s bibliography of books relating to the 
early Turks must have cost much trouble and research; 
it is a very valuable piece of work and seems to be the 
first attempt at such a list. That it could be added to is 
no disparagement. It has the not unusual mistake (p. 129) 
of attributing to CoL Miles a translation of Abu’l-ghazi’s 
Shajarat-i-Tiork. [Miles' work is an abridged translation 
of one by Ulugh Beg Mirza‘ ShahruJclri , one also dealing 
with the genealogy of the Turks.] It might have been 
noted (also on p. 129) that Fnelm edited an imprint of 
the Shajccrat-i-Tiorh 

Henry Beveridge. 

i 

Note . — Miss Czaplicka can be excused readily for not 
knowing the Babur-nama so well as to avoid the 
mistake of styling its author “Mirza Baber ” (i.e. Babur 
Mirza), the mistake lying in his having assumed the title 
“ Babur Padshah" (in 913 A.H.-1508 A.D.) before any part 
of that book was penned. It can, however, be merely by 
a slip that on p. 26 stands “ Baber the Mogol", while on 
p. 75 his direct paternal ancestor Timur is described as 
“ purely Turki ” in blood. — A. S. B. 
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Pencil Speakings from Peking. By A. E. Grantham. 
pp. 295. London: George Allen & Unwin. 1918. 

All the nations which in the far distant past rose to 
pre-eminence by the extent of territory they ruled and 
the high plane of civilization to which they attained, 
such as the Assyrians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, succumbed in the course of time to the enervating 
influence of that civilization and crumbled one after the 
other into dust. Alone China, whose existence as a 
nation dates from, before the dawn of history, lias 
maintained till recent years its proud position in Eastern 
Asia as “The Central Kingdom of Civilization”, to 
which all neighbouring countries looked up as their 
acknowledged head, and from which they derived their 
philosophy and art. What is it, then, that has enabled 
China to avoid the fate which has overtaken all other 
nations and to prolong ii$ existence as a homogeneous 
nation over so vast a period ? This is the question to 
which Mr. Grantham endeavours to find an answer in his 
Pencil Speakings from Peking ; and as the result of 
a detailed survey of (mainly) the psychological side of 
Chinese history, he concludes that the long life of China 
as a nation is due to the influence throughout her borders 
of the teachings of “Laotsze, who articulates the soul, 
and of Confucius, who articulates the intellect, of ancient 
China” (p. 204). In his own words: 

“When, face to face with the puzzle of the Universe, they 
[Confucius and Laotsze] discovered for man's guidance among 
the bewildering myriad of things the Tao 1 the divine Way, the 
inner reality which creates and maintains life ; when they saw 
holiness in Heaven, and Earth and Man ; when they said 
4 Equilibrium is the foundation of the world, harmony its great 
thoroughfare ’ ; when they made the cultivation of humaneness 
and sincerity, of reverence for the feelings of others and for the 
moral dignity of one’s own personality, the highest goal of 
human endeavour ; then surely it must be admitted that their 
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main bearings were absolutely right, that they directed the 
people’s aspirations, not towards hollow idols of the market- 
place, panacea suitable for the ills of an hour, but to objects of 
immortal significance exceeding in value, outlasting in time, the 
rattle of ballot-boxes, the power of armaments, the speed of 
railways, the precision of machinery, the exploitation of mineral 
wealth which spreads such a din in the up-to-date world, -such 
hurry and such hatreds in the up-to-date soul. And because 
they build on the only foundation that never gives way,, 
spiritual rectitude, their race persisted as a living entity through 
all the disintegrating influences of political disasters, foreign 
conquests, and periodic lassitude — for more than twenty 
centuries.” 

The view hitherto generally held by sinologues lias 
been that, while due homage must be rendered to the 
noble and lofty aims of the teachings of her ancient 
Sages, China’s longevity as a nation is to be attributed 
to the admirable system of competitive examinations for 
admission into the Civil service that has been maintained 
for many centuries. Their arguments may be stated 
thus : — 

The original seat of the Chinese people appears to have- 
been in the country now known as the province of Chihli. 
History states that the Emperor Yao (b.c. 4200) had his 
capital at Chinchow, about 100 miles south of the present 
Peking. Spreading southward . and westward, it was not 
till about B.c. 800 that the Chinese, by penetration and 
conquest, had occupied the country down to the Yangtsze 
and in the country south of that river, though conquered 
by the Emperor Shih of the Chin dynasty, who ascended 
the throne b.c. 221, Chinese authority was not fully 
consolidated till the T‘ang dynasty, which began A.D. 618 
and reigned for 300 years. 

The principle that good government consists in getting 
the services, as officers, of “ hsien ndng, the worthy and 
talented, the good and able”, has been distinctly taught,, 
and more or less practically enforced, from the earliest- 
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periods of Chinese history. For the Chinese early 
recognized the psychological fact, the Jaw of nature, 
that while there is on the one hand an intimate connexion 
between ignorance and vice, so on the other hand high 
intellectual faculties are as a general rule associated witli 
moral elevation. Accordingly, they resolved to sift out 
the highly intellectual, by a system of competitive 
examinations, for employment as officers of state. In the 
form this system assumed under the T f ang dynasty, an 
examination of scholars for the degree of Bachelor was 
held by the Educational Examiner of the province twice 
in three years in each departmental cit y (fu); once in 
three years the successful Bachelors presented themselves 
at the provincial capital before a special examiner 
appointed by the Emperor for examination for the degree 
of Licentiate ; and again once in three years the successful 
Licentiates from all the provinces might attend the 
metropolitan examination at Peking for the degree of 
Doctor. In each of these examinations the successful 
candidates represented but a small percentage of the 
competitors ; their intellectual capacity was consequently 
of a very high standard. The Licentiates were eligible 
for office after a few years waiting ; the Doctors were 
entitled without delay to a district magistracy at least. 

All Chinese law is codified. Some parts of it are as old 
as the Chinese administrative system itself ; and one of the 
•oldest of the codes, and by the people most venerated, is 
that which most nearly affects themselves, the penal. 
This, begun over 2,000 years ago, has grown with the 
nation. All these codes, of which copies can he purchased 
at low cost, were frequently added to or modified in detail 
by Imperial edicts ; and. these additions were published 
for general information at stated intervals. “ But/' as 
Mr. Meadows says ( China and her Rebellions , p. 23), 
the Emperor’s statute legislation must be faithfully 
deduced from general principles well known to the 
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country, and he and his ministers must, moreover, watch 
constantly that the existing law is administered with 
justice and impartiality. These have always been 
imperative conditions of the stability and prolonged 
duration of dynasties in China. Failure, whether wilful 
or the consequence of a pressure of unavoidable circum- 
stances, entails inevitably, first contempt and apathy, then 
positive disaffection, then disorders, riots, gang robberies, 
insurrections against local authorities, and ultimately 
avowed rebellion aiming at a change of dynasty. If this 
is successful, then that fact is a palpable, and in China 
unquestioned, proof that the Divine Commission had been 
withdrawn from the old dynasty, and that the rebellion 
was not simply excusable, nor laudable only, but, as an 
execution of the will of Heaven, inevitable. The normal 
Chinese government is essentially based on moral 
force,” 

The fall of the late Manehu dynasty is due more than 
to any other cause to its departure from the established 
system of selecting office-holders. From the first, Manchus 
were appointed by nomination, not by examination ; and 
with the increase of the race in numbers, the necessity for 
providing for its members grew, though in moral qualities 
they were not superior, and in intellectual acquirements 
were markedly inferior to their Chinese colleagues and 
subordinates. This induced a general laxity, hence spread 
of corruption, which brought on financial difficulties. To 
meet these the sale of government posts was introduced, 
and to incompetent Manchus were added incompetent 
Chinese, whose one aim was to extort from the people not 
only what they had paid for their posts but the means to 
secure others yet more lucrative. The consequences were 
more general corruption, further riots and insurrections, 
and increased expenditure and tyranny ; until, wars with 
foreign Powers and the heavy indemnities successively 
imposed by the latter having produced financial chaos, 
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rebellion of a still more formidable character broker out, 
and the dynasty, recognizing that the Divine Commission 
had been, withdrawn from it, abdicated. 

Pencil Speakings from Pekin is, in many respects, 
a remarkable book. It is the outcome of extensive 
reading and much thought. It is inspired by a more than 
ordinary sympathy with Chinese characteristics and 
a deep admiration for Chinese philosophy, the sections 
devoted to the latter being perhaps the most interesting 
in the book. Yet, when it is borne in mind that the number 
of Chinese who can read even a paraphrase in modern 
Chinese of the teachings of Confucius and Laotsze 
represents but a small percentage of the population of 
China, and that those who can read the archaic language 
in which those teachings were originally expressed 
constitute a yet smaller percentage, the conclusion must 
be reached that the influence ascribed to these teachings 
by our author is exaggerated, and that no new evidence 
has been adduced sufficiently strong to invalidate the 
conclusions of older sinologues. 

It is matter for regret that neither are the names given 
of the translators from whose works the copious quotations 
from the sayings and writings of Confucius and of Laotsze 
have been taken, nor such references supplied as would 
enable the original text of those quotations to be consulted. 
For in these quotations such words as “ righteousness ” and 
“ benevolence ” are constantly met with ; and until the 
exact signification to the Chinese of the characters so- * 
translated has been determined, and it has been established 
that they convey to them precisely the meaning which 
these words convey to us, it is useless to attempt to define 
the character and extent of the influence these writings 
exert in China. Thus, the character g| has been fre- 
quently translated “ righteousness ” and the character fc 
“ benevolence ”, but to the Chinese those characters convey 
a meaning quite different. To them the former means. 
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“the duty a man owes to the State ", and the latter “the 
duty he owes to his fellow-man A 

A. E. H. 


The OrmurI or Bargista Languages, an Account of 
a little-known Eranian Dialect. By Sir George 
Abraham Grierson, K.C.I.E., PAD., D.Litt. 
Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, vii, 
. No. 1. 

In the year 1880 I first learnt from my instructor in 
P a sto, Ghulam Muhammad Khan, of the existence of the 
Bargasta language. (I write the name Bargasta and 
not Bargista, as that is how I remember to have heard 
it pronounced by Ghulam Muhammad Khan and others, 
although he writes it with the vowel point denoting i 
in the second syllable. Probably it should really be 
Bargasta, the vowel being the obscure sound which he 
calls the fatha-I- Afghani.) I hoped to be able to acquire 
.some knowledge of the spoken language of Kaniguram, 
but I left that part of the N.W. Frontier before I had an 
opportunity of doing so. Ghulam Muhammad Khan 
gave me a copy of his grammar of the language, and this 
has remained till the present day , the only accessible 
authority on the subject. Sir George Grierson has now 
added to his labours on the Eranian dialects of the 
Indian marches an exhaustive monograph on this obscure 
, language, and has established its claim to belong, not 
only to the Eranian family of languages, but more 
distinctly to the Western group of dialects such as 
Kurdish and those spoken in Western and Central 
Persia, rather than to the Eastern group, which comprises 
•its nearer neighbours P a sto, Baloci, and the Pamir 
dialects. And in a wider classification it belongs to the 
non-Persian languages, under which name both these 
^Western and Eastern groups are included, that is those 
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most nearly related to the Avesta, and not to the 
modern Persian, which traces its origin to the language of 
the Achsemenian inscriptions. This conclusion is supported 
by a full analysis of the sounds of the language under 
the head Phonetics (pp. 1-25). Although there are 
a few exceptions, such as are found in all the languages 
or dialects of this class, there can be no doubt that 
Sir George Grierson is fully justified in his views. Most 
of the changes in vowels or consonants find a parallel in 
one or other of the related dialects. Among those 
peculiar to Ormurl it will suffice to mention that of an 
original v to j before, i, as in f j%stu , twenty, while before 
a , i, a it becomes 7, as in yw-ek (aorist sg. 2. ywa£), to 
speak (Av. \/vac). With the latter the Baled gwa§~ay 
is compared by Sir G. Grierson. Perhaps in this case 
it would be more correct to say that the original v is 
represented by 7 w than simply by 7, Other points of 
originality which may be noticed are (1) the use of <x-, 
prefixed to any common noun, as a definite ^article; 
(2) the formation of the plural in nouns by the 
termination -i, and (3) the formation of the past 
participle (as well as the infinitive) .by such terminations 
as ek, ok (or yok ), and ah. 

One remarkable survival from the old Medic language 
is found in the word spuh, a dog, which preserves almost 
unaltered the cnrctKa which Herodotus tells us was the 
Medic for “ dog ”, 

Loan-words are numerous, and as might he expected 
from the position of Kanlguram in the midst of a 
P a sto-speaking population, most of its borrowings are 
from that language in the form spoken by the Wazirls, 
which it may be noted is, in nearly all its peculiarities, 
identical with that spoken in the Bannu district among 
the BannucI population, although it does not extend to 
Marwat in the same district, where what Sir G. Grierson 
calls standard south-western P a sto is spoken. Borrowings 
JRAS. 1919. , 19 
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from Persian either directly or through the medium of 
P a std are common, as in other languages similarly 
placed. 

The resemblance of 0. sir , good, to Bal. kirv, good, is 
remarkable, but can hardly be due to direct borrowing 
considering the absolute absence of all communication 
between speakers of the two languages. 

Students of Eranian language will look forward to 
the appearance of the volume of the Linguistic Survey in 
which the full grammar and vocabulary of Ormuri will 
appear, and meanwhile will be grateful to Sjr George 
Grierson for this interesting summary of all that is most 
important in the language. 

M. Longworth Dames. 


The Psychology of Music. By PI. P. Krishna Rao, 
B.A. Mysore, 1916. 

In this work Mr. Krishna Rao publishes a lecture on 
musical science which lie delivered at the All-India 
Music Conference at Baroda in 1916. His' theories 
appear to have excited much interest in Indian musical 
circles. How far it will be possible for Europeans 
trained in an entirely different system to appreciate his 
argument it is not easy to say; only an expert in 
musical science would be qualified to pronounce an 
opinion on the ideas which underlie his theory of the 
psychology of musical notes. According to him every 
note represents in itself a distinct sensation and .calls 
forth a distinct emotion, and these emotions are of a 
simple and invariable character; music, he says, “can 
give expression only to one kind of feeding, i.e. tenderness, 
growing from an agreeable state to the disagreeable, and 
thence to pain by gradual degrees. 5 ' Indian music alone 
adheres to this “natural” system, Western music “hope- 
lessly mixes up the emotions Yet he does not appear 
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unconscious of the many advantages and attractions of 
modern music, but advocates the development of Indian 
music on national lines, in which aspiration we may wel] 
join whether we agree with his theories or not. 

M. L. D. 


Trask af Indiens Kultur. By A. Yusuf Ali. 
Translated by David GrIInbaum. 66 pp. Copen- 
hagen : V. Pios Boghandel. 1918. 

This little book contains a Danish translation of three 
lectures delivered at Copenhagen in the spring of 1918, 
preceded by a portrait and brief biographical notice of 
the author and a short preface. The lectures are 
concerned with modern Indian poetry, the religions 
spirit in India, and the women of India, respectively. 
In his treatment of these topics Mr. Yusuf Ali insists 
throughout on the importance of the modern spirit in 
Indian life. In poetry there is, it is true, an archaizing 
school which looks solely towards the legendary past, hut 
there is also a growing modern tendency, no longer 
confined to the servile imitation of foreign models, hut 
racy of the soil, drawing its inspiration from the present 
and looking hopefully towards the future. So too in 
religion, under the old dogmatic and ritual forms, new 
ideas, largely influenced by the West but rooted also in the 
spiritual and devotional conceptions of the Indian faiths 
(such as bhakti and karma), are profoundly modifying 
the outlook- of great sections of the people. The third 
lecture, which is slighter than the others, draws attention 
to the fact that the ideals of Indian womanhood are not 
necessarily incompatible in practice with modern ten- 
dencies. While in India there is no likelihood of the sex 
as a whole entering into the kind of open competition 
with men which now seems imminent in the West, yet 
in individual cases, few no doubt but important and 
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symptomatic, Indian women have shown considerable 
aptitude for administrative, literary, and other public 
work. It must be added that the authors attitude is 
conspicuously fair, both as between different sections of 
his own people and in giving due weight to the beneficial 
influences which they have derived from Europe and in 
particular -from Great Britain. Without these, modern 
India could hardly have come into existence at all. 

One gets from these lectures the impression that the 
India of to-day deserves more special study at the hands 
of Western scholars (as distinct from politicians, adminis- 
trators, etc.) than it has hitherto received. As was only 
natural, the glories of the past have fascinated them and 
they have paid less attention to the development that was 
going on before their eyes. The Sanskrit and Pali 
■classics have engrossed their studies, while the new and 
vigorous vernacular literatures have met with somewhat 
scant recognition. In other words, the outlook of 
Western scholarship has been somewhat too largely 
archaeological. Even so, there is much to be said in its 
defence; the present has its roots deep in the past and 
can be thoroughly understood only by those who go back 
to the classics and the ancient records ; and in these 
fields of research much work still remains to be done. 
But the present, which bears within it the germs of the 
future, is also in itself a worthy object of study. 

That seems to he the author’s moral. On the face of 
it, there appears to be much reason for his contention, 
and no doubt his plea will meet with a ready response at 
the hands of those whom it more directly concerns. As 
regards our own Society, it has always been its greatest 
pride that its sphere is* catholic: it takes all Asiatic 
studies, ancient and modern, for its province. If it has 
hitherto tended in some measure to subordinate the latter 
to the former, it may fairly plead that in doing so it 
merely followed chronological and logical order, while 
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reserving full liberty hereafter to focus its attention more 
directly on to the modern side. That would be a normal 
.process in its evolution which would fairly meet and 
satisfy the aspirations of all the contending schools. In 
publishing these lectures, which have had such a notable 
success in Scandinavia and which should also appear in 
English (the language in which they were delivered) for 
the benefit of our own reading public, Mr. Yusuf Ali has 
given an impulse to a movement which, it is to be Tioped, 
will not be allowed to die away, but will open up new and 
interesting fields of research. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Contes Persans en Langue Populaire. By Arthur 
Christensen. 130 pp. Kobenhavn, 1918. 

The author of this little book has placed under 
indebtedness the Persian scholar as well as the 
folklorist. He has gathered up from the mouth of his 
teacher a number of conies , a somewhat inadequate title 
for this collection of popular jests. There is no fairy in 
them and scarcely any parallel to such tales. The 
teacher, a roving Hodja, of the type of Hadji Baba, told 
these stories in the language of .the people, and 
Mr. Christensen took them down as faithfully as possible. 
They belong to the, class of the popular Oriental jest- 
books of Nasreddin and Guifa, and a good many of them 
are of the type of the Indian fool and of the Western. 
Lallenbuerger; or, coining nearer home, to “ the wise men 
of Gotham”, and not a few of the disingenuous jokes 
of Till, Eulenspiegel, and the Italian Bertoldo. 

In a brief introduction the author discusses the 
philological peculiarities of the Persian popular language 
as represented by these texts, and he rightly refers to the 
scant material hitherto published in popular Persian. 
It is remarkable how little difference there is between 
the written and the spoken language. It is scarcely 
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perceptible ; no real dialectic differences in pronunciation, 
grammar, and lexicon seem to exist between the one and 
the other, save for some peculiarities which I believe 
can be found in much older Persian texts of a popular 
character ; it would have been interesting if the author’s 
attention had been drawn to a vast number of Persian 
texts, some very old, others comparatively modern 
written with Hebrew characters. I refer to Tawwus’ 
ancient translation of the Pentateuch, some old Persian 
commentaries among the MSS. of the British Museum, 
and a large number of books published in Jerusalem by 
the colony of Persian Jews from Bochara who had 
settled there, among them some Biblical epics in the style 
of the Shahnameh, also the story of Yussuf and Zuleika 
in similar metre, and a large number of other books, all 
of a popular character. Except the late Professor Bacher 
I am not aware that anyone has studied these texts from 
a philological point of view or has shown their dialectic 
peculiarities and tlieir popular character. The last- 
named scholar has also published a Hebrew-Persian 
glossary to some of the books of the Bible, from a MS. 
of the fifteenth century in my possession exhibiting the 
same peculiarities. Yet in spite of this every student 
of Persian will feel’ greatly indebted to Mr. Christensen for 
this timely and valuable publication. No less important 
is this contribution to the student of folklore. The 
author, in his Introduction, discusses learnedly the origin 
of these jests, and in spite of Bedier he holds fast to the 
theory of borrowing and migration, which is now afresh 
gaining ground among the students of comparative popular 
literature. Mr. Christensen shows himself well acquainted 
with that literature, and to each story (their number 
being fifty-three) lie adds references to parallel stories 
east and west. The book is beautifully printed and is 
one of the publications of the Danish Academy. 

M. G aster. - 
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The Ocean in the Literature of the Western 
Semites. By A. J.Wensinck. Amsterdam : Johannes 
Muller. 1918. 

The author of this small volume of 66 pages is a Dutch 
scholar, who in his first contribution to learning lias 
clearly . established his reputation as one thoroughly 
versed in West Semitic literature. He has read widely 
in Rabbinic, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic legendary works, 
and utilizes the Hebrew legends of the Old Testament for 
his purpose. The subject of his thesis consists in 
collecting and analysing the traditional beliefs concerning 
the ocean among the Western Semites. He naturally 
begins with a study of Hebrew cosmological ideas 
regarding the ocean, and then invades the dreary tales and 
fancies of the later Rabbinic writings, almost equalled in 
endless fanciful tales by the Syriac Christian and Moslem 
writers. 

He recognizes that Hebrew views about the ocean , 
(Tehom) are largely derived from Babylonia, that both 
peoples regarded the ocean as hostile to the divine powers 
of creation and order, and that both peoples held water to 
be an uncreated primeval element, a view in which 
Moslem theology concurs. These are the main ideas 
which 'hold together the widely gathered Semitic, 
speculations set forth in the first chapter, " The Ocean in 
Cosmogony.” 

Chapter ii discusses cosmographic ideas concerning 
the ocean. The author first illustrates from Hebrew, 
Rabbinic, Syriac, and Arabic writings the well-known # 
Semitic views of the subterranean ocean and the 
heavenly ocean. Then the theory, not accepted by all 
West Semitic peoples, of the world-encircling ocean is 
described according to the sources. Wensinck believes 
that the Hebrews liad this idea, basing his assertion 
upon the expression “ The ends of the earth . The 
Hebrew for this term is aph e sS ’ares, and the author 
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following Hommel and Gunkel, believes that ephes, “ end, 5 ' 
is a loan-word in Hebrew from the Babylonian ctpsu, 
<c sea,” hence literally “seas of the earth”. The Assyrio- 
logists will most emphatically reject this etymology, 
for apsu, is the underworld sea of fresh water in Sumerian 
cosmography. In fact, the author does not understand 
Sumero-Babylonian ideas on this subject. On p. 60 he 
makes the erroneous statement that Ea, water-god of 
Eridu, is the god of. Tehom (Babylonian tiamat). 
Undoubtedly the author has here the correct conception 
of Tehom as the element of Ea, who is the god of the 
nether sea of fresh water only. That is clearly what he 
means by Tehom in his discussion of the fresh-water sea 
in the final pages of the volume, but the unqualified 
statement that Ea was the god of Tehom should have 
been made witli an explanation of the sense in which the 
word is there employed. 

The author makes much of the Semitic theory that 
all things were created from water (pp. 7 and 56 et 
passim ), a distinctly Sumero-Babylonian idea which 
seems to have been borrowed by the Ionic school of 
philosophy. 1 At the end of the volume is a long 
discussion of the legends of the fountain of life, found 
chiefly in the mythological poem's and romances concerning 
Alexander the Great. The tradition in Syriac and 
Moslem literature located the fabulous fountain of life in 
the far West, the land of darkness. Other tales from 
Arabic writers are noted concerning the islands of 
paradise in the untraversed ocean. Throughout the 
volume original Arabic, Syriac, and Rabbinic passages are 
cited in the footnotes, and for most Semitic ' scholars 
these citations will satisfy their philological interest. 

S. Langdon. 


1 See the Journal of this Society, 1918, p, 434. 
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Miscellaneous Coptic Texts in the Dialect of 

Upper Egypt. Edited with English Translations. 

By E. A. Wallis Budge. British Museum, 1915. 

While there appears never to have been more than one 
source — the Nitrian monasteries — whence Bohairic MSS. 
of early date have reached us, the principal Sa'idic finds 
have been made at three widely distant points: the 
earliest at the White Monastery, near Achmim, whence 
by slow degrees came the main European collections of 
last centufy ; the two later, after a long interval, almost 
simultaneously, in the Fayyftm and at Edfu. Of these 
two the former passed, for the most part, to Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, while the latter (or the larger part of it) was 
acquired by the British Museum. It is from this 
additional stock that the materials for . Dr. Budge’s 
volumes {Coptic Apocrypha, Coptic Martyrdoms, &xxd that 
under >review) have been drawn. 

The periods to which these three groups of MSS. 
belong may be roughly put as the ninth-twelfth, ninth- 
tenth, and tenth-eleventh centuries respectively. Is it 
purely a coincidence that these dates, together with that of 
the Bohairic MSS. above referred to (tenth centui'y), 
should be relatively so near together ? An explanation is 
scarcely to be found in the material whereon the texts 
are written : with very rare exceptions on paper, all these 
MSS. are of parchment. But by the ninth century the 
use of parchment as the usual book material was well 
assured; papyrus was no longer its rival, and. paper, 
before the eleventh century at least, was not familiar. 
Our Sa f idic MSS. must in fact be regarded as representing 
the age when good, though no longer the finest, parchment 
was most easily obtainable. 

Clearly at the close of the tenth century there was 
a busy school of caligraphists at Esne, for among the 
MSS. edited in Dr. Budge's volumes a dozen bear the 
names of scribes resident there. Their pens were largely 
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employed by pious' benefactors of the churches and 
monasteries of Edfft, thirty miles farther south. Among 
these were the shrines of St. Michael and of St. Mercurius, 
and this explains the prominence among these texts of 
■legends relating to those two saints. Of the three 
concerned with Michael, one (the History of Dorotheus 
and Theopiste) seems to have been among the most 
popular stories of that age 1 : not only have we, in the 
present volume, two MSS. of a Sa'idic version, hut 
remnants of two, perhaps of three; other MSS. of this 
version are extant (Brit. Mus. Nos. 161, 304, 405 ; Paris 
131 1 , 1; Zoegaclv); while, besides the Bohairic version 
previously edited by. Dr. Budge (St Michael , pp. 1 ff.), there 
exists another, distinct and still unpublished, in the 
Vatican (God. Ixiii). 2 

The texts relating to Mercuriu's, the martyr so 
prominently honoured throughout Egypt, 3 include one 
{pp. 231 ff.). whereof the Greek original has but recently 
been edited (Delehaye, Saints Militaires, 234 ff.). With 
the exception of the remarkable version of the Afiocalypse 
of Paid, this is the only text in the volume of which 
a Greek prototype has so far been recognized. 

Another of these MSS. was owned by a third church 
at Edfu, whose patron, the saintly Aaron, bishop of Philm, 
does not figure in the calendar. Its principal text 
(printed on pp. 432-502) is of uncommon interest, giving 

. 1 Mr. Caselee has included an English rendering in his recent Stories 
from the Christian East (London, 1918). 

8 That this story is of Greek (Alexandrine) and not of Coptic origin, 
is made the more probable by the designation of Dorotheus’ residence : 
the published Bohairic version calls it “ the town of Senahor” (followed 
of course by the Arabic, BM. Or. 3598, 4a, Shanhur), but the Sa'idic has 
simply “in our avuopla , ”, i.e. presumably in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria, whose Patriarch th6 supposed narrator is. 

3 An interesting account of the acquisition in a. n. 1488, through the 
agency of an Armenian trader, of one of the martyr’s bones, for his 
church in Cairo, is to be read in the Synaxairium (ed. Forget), on the 
9th of Bail nah. - 
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as it does a quantity of new material for the history of 
early Christianity in the most distant of Egyptian 
provinces. It may be noted incidentally that the see 
of Philas appears, from notes in two MSS. (Copt. Apocr 
pi. lviii; Misc. Copt Texts , pi. xxii), to be combined, 
about the 11th century, with those of Thebes (Kaarpcov 
•or ©rificav) and Edfu — a fact not, it seems, recorded 
elsewhere. 1 

Innumerable features of interest might indeed be 
pointed out in the rich material ottered us by Dr. Budge 
even in this one volume. We must be grateful to him 
and to the Trustees of the Museum for making such- 
a quantity of new texts available, without demanding of 
•so indefatigable an editor a commentary besides. 

W. E. Crum. 


’The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillar Yol. Yl: 
October, 1748, to March, 1750. Edited by H. Dodwell, 
M.A., Curator, Madras Record Office. Printed by 
■ the Superintendent, Government Press. 1918. Price 
3 rupees 12 annas (5s. 6 d.). 

The latest 1 volume of this diary has the initial 
advantage of presenting matter hitherto unpublished. 
It deals also with a period of great historical interest. 
The year 1748 is an epoch in' Indian history when 
thrones, Mahommedan and Hindu, were changing hands, 
and in Europe the Peace of Aix-Ia-Cbapelle was being 
signed on the very day when the present instalment of 
the diary opens. By this treaty the town of Madras was 
restored to England, while Louisberg and Cape Rretoii 
in North America were handed back to France, an 
exchange which Dupleix himself had suggested “to his 
Directors in Paris when reporting the capture of Madras 

1 The Catalogue of Ses (Amelineau, GSogr. 573) gives all the three 
•distinct. Their union might, of course* be but temporary. * * ' • • ’ 
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two years previously. The war between England and 
France was over, but in India the two rival Companies, 
with their headquarters only 12 miles apart, at Fort 
St. David and Pondicherry, were actually at the com- 
mencement of their final struggle for supremacy. 
Mr. Dodwell dates the historical importance of Pondi- 
cherry and Madras from the battle of Ambur in August, 
1749. It would perhaps be better to take the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle as the starting-point. 

Mr. Dodwell gives a very clear picture of the main 
events upon which the diary touches, and a map is 
included to illustrate the Ambur campaign. It is urged 
that the current version of the story is wrong. “According 
to the news which reached Ranga Pillai/’ says the intro- 
duction, “ Chanda Sahib did not enter the Carnatic from 
the north, but from the west, by what was called the 
Chengama Pass.” It is true that all through the diary 
the Chengama passes are spoken of, and even Nasir Jang 
is represented as arriving by this route. The two 
messengers from Nasir Jang are cross-examined as to 
their statement that he has reached the passes, and say 
that they themselves have been four days on the road 
and Nasir Jang would be there by now. This direct 
evidence is better than some of the bazaar rumours on 
which Ranga Pillai’s deductions are often based, but the 
main objection to Mr. DodwelPs theory is that the 
so-called Chengama Pass merely leads from what is 
now the plain country of the Salem District to the plains 
of South Arcot. The real passes from the Deccan plateau 
are north of the Palar River, Chengama lies to the south 
of the Javadi Hills, a detached block of .^mountainous 
country separated from “ the wide stony wold of the 
Deccan ” by the valley of the Palar. Mr. DodwelPs map, 
by the way, shows “ a carriage road ” from Vellore across 
the Javadis to Tirupattur. No such road exists or can 
exist. Orme’s maps show the Javadi block very clearly, 
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&nd there is no track marked. At the present day there 
is certainly no road. 

The exact route by which all the invasions from the 
north entered the Carnatic is open to doubt, but it is 
probable that the Mahrattas, Chanda Sahib, and Nasir 
Jang all came along a beaten track. Dost Ali in 1740, 
according to Wilks, met the Mahrattas and was killed 
in the Damalcheruvu Pass, but Anwar-ud-din fought 
and died at Ambur. Nasir Jang may have inarched 
down the Ambur Pass also, though his rendezvous was 
at Gingee. It would be quite practicable for a force to 
march from Damalcheruvu across the Palmaner plateau 
and descend by Ambur, and in one of Orme’s maps such 
a route is indicated. The best evidence oj Chanda Sahibs 
movements is contained in a letter from d’Auteuil which 
Dupleix received on July 26, 1749, a week before the 
battle of Ambur. d’Auteuil was on his way to join the 
invaders, and, writing from Arcot, places them eighteen 
hours journey northwards , while the Nawab is said to be 
about the same distance towards the south. At the battle 
d’Auteuil and his men did most of the fighting, and it 
must be presumed that he met Chanda Sahib somewhere 
north of Arcot. Ranga Pillai’s information was mostly 
hearsay, while his own knowledge of geography was 
limited. Dupleix and Ranga Pillai examine a map of 
India from the Kistna to Cape Comorin, and the French 
Governor remarks that many places are omitted and 
others wrongly entered. Their surmises as to the move- 
ments of the forces are interesting but of no great valhe. 
Orme was himself in Bengal until 1752, after which he 
came to Madras as a Member of Council, and his informa- 
tion was gathered at first hand. The evidence of d’Auteuil 
confirms the accuracy of Orme’s story. 

The chief interest of the diary lies in the many side- 
lights thrown upon the activities of j Dupleix. Seeing the 
Governor almost daily, he was practically the keeper of 
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his master’s conscience* Even the rapacious Madame 
Dupleix does not oust him from his position, though he 
laments her influence. “The Governor/’ he says, “lacks 
foresight, does all his wife tells him, relates to her all 
news, and acts on her advice.” The legendary Dupleix, 
always dreaming of a French Empire in India, lias 
vanished under the careful scrutiny of M. Cultru in his 
Dupleix , ses plans politiques } sa disgrace and of Colonel 
Biddulph’s excellent monograph. Colonel Biddulph asserts 
that Dupleix did not create opportunities, but seized 
them as they presented themselves, and in the. pages of, 
the diary the faithful Boswell shows how such oppor- 
tunities were utilized. One clear purpose directing 
Dupleix’s action was to supplant the English Company, 
but, as Mr. Dodwell points out, he was ruined by his own 
optimism. On July 19, 1749, he tells Ranga Pillai that 
“ as soon as Chanda Sahib arrives the English power in 
these parts will come to an end”. ■ He could not foresee 
that men like Clive and Lawrence were even then 
preparing to turn the scale against him, and his vanity, 
which Ranga Pillai fanned in true Oriental style, in- 
creased as the tide of events appeared to be setting in 
his favour. 

In March, 1750, however, when the diary closes, the 
situation is most critical. Nasir Jang with an army of 
300,000, supported by Major Lawrence and Mr. Cope 
with English troops drawn from Fort St. David and from 
Trichinopoly, is in a huge camp only 15 miles from 
Pondicherry, and for some days past has been face to face 
with the armies of Chanda Sahib and d’Auteuil. Shots 
have been exchanged, and a battle appears to be imminent. 
Dupleix sits at Pondicherry and sends money and advice 
to Chanda Sahib, saying, “ Be bold and send me happy 
news of your victory.” According to Colonel Biddulph, 
Dupleix’s letters tell a different tale and show that he was 
quite prepared to abandon Chanda Sahib, if terms could 
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be made with Nasir Jang, but Ranga Pillar's diary 
contains no trace of such treachery. Dupleix assures 
Chanda Sahib and Muzaffir Jang that they are “ as three- 
heads under one hat 75 and must stand or fall together* 
News comes that Nasir Jang has himself made overtures 
of peace to his nephew Muzaffir Jang, and it is clear that 
Dupleix is desperately anxious to secure a settlement 
without fighting. “ I said all I could, 5 ’ writes Ranga 
Pillai, “to convince him that peace would be made, but 
he put no trust in my words. I did my best to encourage 
him, and he argued that I was right, but afterwards 
asked me ten score of times if it was really so/ 5 Could 
any picture give a more vivid representation of the 
scene ? Dupleix must have known that his French 
officers were discontented, that the presence of English 
troops would, give confidence to Nasir Jang’s enormous 
army, and that the result of any battle would probably 
be unfavourable. This accounts for his extreme nervous- 
ness, and he eagerly swallows a rumour to the effect that 
Mr. Cope has returned to Fort St. David. 

This act of the drama terminates badly for Dupleix. 
The French officers mutiny and Chanda Sahib is defeated, 
but within a few months the whole situation changes, 
Pussy makes a brilliant coup by the capture of Gingee 
Fort, Nasir Jang is killed, and Muzaffir Jang and Chanda 
Sahib come again under the victorious hat of Dupleix. 
The next volume of Ranga Pillai's diary will therefore 
unfold a very interesting tale. The present volume 
leaves us on the eve of these happenings, but has carried 
the story through many exciting chapters. It is un- 
fortunate that the first gaps in a diary begun in 1736 
should occur at a period, of such importance. * The month 
of the Ambur battle is one of these blanks, and the name 
Ambur is not mentioned in the diary. But the volume 
now presented is undoubtedly more interesting and more 
important than its predecessor's, and the issue of further 
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volumes will be eagerly awaited by students of this 
period. It might be advisable in future to indicate 
whether the translation is from the original or from the 
copies made by M. Montbrun. 

R C. Culling Carr. 


From the Garden of Eden to the Crossing of the 
Jordan. By Sir William Willcocils, K.O.M.G. 
Cairo : the French Institute of Oriental Archaeology. 
1918, 

This is a small but most important book of ninety- 
three pages, full of really suggestive material derived 
from the inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria, and 
from personal experience gained in these countries and 
in Egypt. The preface is by. Professor Sayce, and is 
preceded by an explanatory note by the author, from 
which we learn that the five chapters of which the work 
consists were originally given as lectures before the 
Egyptian Institute and the Sultanieh Geographical 
Society of Cairo in 1913 and 1917. For thirty-four 
years, the author says, he lias been studying on the 
spot everything in the Bible which lias to do with 
irrigation and irrigated countries, and this book is the 
result. This new method of introducing a friendly 
scholar’s preface offers a refreshing variation in the 
way of introductions to learned works. 

A preface from the pen of Professor Sayce is always, 
it is needless to say, an interesting thing. In the present 
, work he points out that the meaning of the Heb. M, 
translated “ mist ” in the English Bible, would be better 
rendered by “ flood ”, as in Sir W. Willcocks’s book. The 
Garden of Eden was therefore not watered by a mist 
which arose from the earth, but by a flood which 
overflowed the land. 

With regard to the plagues of Egypt, Professor Sayce 
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finds Sir W. Willcocks’s explanation of them most 
convincing. These . plagues have not only happened, 
but they are actually happening every day, or would 
happen in a like combination of circumstances — external 
troubles and a low Nile. How the land of Goshen, 
where the Israelites dwelt, escaped, could only be indicated 
by an engineer who had made the irrigation of Egypt 
practically his own. Professor Sayce also finds 
illuminating explanations of the route of the Hebrews 
when going forth from Egypt. 

It is naturally interesting to find in Akkadian (Semitic 
Babylonian) a word resembling the id of Gen. ii, 6 
and Job xxxvi, 27, but is this comparison correct ? Edit* 
(for such is the Akkadian form) is probably derived 
from the Sumerian a-di, i( flowing water/’ and the long 
vowel with which the word ends would naturally be 
expected in the Hebrew form. The Biblical id, however, 
may be a synonym without being a derivative. 

Interesting are Sir William’s description of the course 
of the Tigris, Euphrates, Kurun, and Kerlcha, and the 
importance of the question of fresh or salt water in 
deciding whether the “ Beep.” was a fresh or a salt water 
•stretch of the Persian Gulf : — 

“ The Tigris enters its delta at Beled, south of Samarra, 
over the ruins of one of the most interesting works of 
antiquity. In ancient days some giant, local tradition 
says Nimrod, closed the channel of the Tigris by a ji 
earthen dam and turned the river over the hard 
conglomerate, forcing it to flow at a high level and 
irrigate the whole country. Coursing down over rapids, 
the Tigris became navigable at Opis ; and from there 
past the modern Bagdad and on to Kut el Amara it 
kept within the channel of to-day. From Kut on* to Ur 
of the Chaldees, past Lagash, the Tel Lo of to-day, the 
ancient Tigris followed the line of the modern Hai. or 
Garraf branch. The country past Amara and Gurna 
jras. 1919. 20 
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on the modern Tigris was an immense sheet of fresh 
water known as the Susiana lake. The levels of the 
country prove this beyond the question of a doubt, as 
does also the difference of the section of the river below 
and above Hut.” 

No withstanding that the Kanin and the Kerkha, 
flowing from the east, prevented the salt water of 
the Persian Gulf, as the author says, from entering the 
marshes, there were salt lands in Babylonia or the 
adjoining tracts, as is shown by expressions in the early 
land-contracts and the fish-tablets o£ Lagash, which 
seem to refer to the salt-water fishermen (see the 
Amherst Tablets , vol. i, p. 5, description of tablet No. 32). 
Sir W. Willcocks refers to the native tradition that an 
embankment to keep out the salt water had been built 
by Nimrod, and as is well known, that hero is none 
other than the native Babylonian Merodach. This 
tradition is confirmed by the statement of the bilingual 
account of the Creation (J.R.A.S., 1891, p. 395, line 31), 
which states that the god made a bank on the sea-shore. 

Naturally, we require to know more about the history 
of Babylonia in prehistoric times than we do now. It 
is an accepted explanation, and no mere theory, that the 
Persian Gulf anciently extended much farther inland 
than it does to-day. If we accept this, it follows that the 
inland towns and cities of Babylonia may have been much 
older than those nearer the head of the gulf. Whether 
this would mean that Babylon, as a foundation, was older 
than Eridu, the Paradise-city, or not, may be regarded 
as a moot point, but its greater antiquity is at least 
possible. This, it is to be noted, would account for the 
identification of the whole of Babylonia with the earthly 
Paradise, as suggested in Genesis and stated by the 
scribes of Babylonia (see the P.S.B.A., May, 1913, 
pp. 154, 155). But the two sites of Eden — that of the 
Bible and of the Babylonians — were not, according to 
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Sir William, identical ; that of the Hebrews was west 
of Assyria, whilst the Eridu of the Babylonians was 
situated much farther south — at the head of the Persian 
Gulf. The rivers of the Hebrew Eden differed somewhat 
from what we are accustomed to think they were, the 
Pison being a canal running through the large lake by 
Kerbela and ending, to the south, at Kufa, and the Gihon 
being the continuation of the same waterway, which 
entered the Persian Gulf on the west of Eridu. The 
Hiddekel Sir William identifies with a connecting canal 
which, leaving the Euphrates just above Ramadi, entered 
the Tigris south of Bagdad. As I have pointed out in 
the Expository Times, 1 the river-system in the Babylonian 
Paradise differed radically from that of the Hebrews, 
as the four rivers of their Paradise were to be identified 
with four of their canals, and the Tigris ( Hiddekel 2 3 ) and 
the Euphrates ( Perath s ) apparently did not form part 
of it. Some adjustment of the grouping of the canals 
in the Babylonian Paradise-tract is necessary, and may 
also be needful in that of the Hebrew account, but 
Sir W. Willcocks has certainly hit the right explanation 
in the main. 

There is much more in the monograph, but enough' 
has probably been said about it to give a good idea of 
its importance. For the re^t, it may be said that 
though it contains only 93 pages, 9-f by 6§ inches, it has 
228 paragraphs. It not only treats of Babylonia and its 
Paradise-sites, but also of the Tablets of the Creation 
and the Flood ; the years of famine in Joseph’s time ; 
the ten plagues and the passage of the Red Sea; and 
“ Through the wilderness and the crossing of the Jordan ”. 
Sketch-maps show “ The Garden of Eden and the Four 
Rivers of Genesis”; the geography of the land from 

1 Jan. 1918, pp. 182-3 ; March, 1918, p. 288. 

2 Assyr. (H)idiklat f from the Sum. ( H)idigna . 

3 Assyr, Purattu , probably pronounced Puraththu. 
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<f Egypt to Babylon ” ; “ Lake Moeris ” ; and the country 
of “ The Wanderings ” of the Israelites when they came 
forth from Egypt. Unfortunately there are no indices, 
but their place is partly supplied in pp. 1-12, and at 
other points by marginal references to Biblical passages, 
etc. Nevertheless, indices would have added greatly to 
the value of the book. 

Friedrich Delitzsch certainly did good work when he 
wrote his Wo lag das Paradies with its voluminous 
geographical appendix, but a greater than Delitzseh is 
here. It was an Englishman named Hopkins who first 
started the theory that the rivers of Paradise were 
Babylonian canals, and it has remained for an Englishman 
to complete this identification. 

British Assyriologists at least will look forward to 
Sir William’s learned conclusions being confirmed by the 
excavations which are now, it is to be hoped, in progress. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’extreme Orient : 

Tome xviii, Nos. 2, 3, and 4. Hanoi, 1918. 

Attention may be drawn to these excellent Bulletins. 
In No. 3 M. Henri Maspero deals with the History of 
Annam, and in No. 4 the late M. le Capitaine Silvestre — 
who was lost in the Athos on February 17, 1917 — gives 
an excellent account of the White Thais of Phong-Tho. 
But especial attention should be directed to No. 3, 
Zes Femmes de Gakya-Muni , by M. Noel Peri. The 
biographies of Buddha preserved in Chinese literature 
describe him as having had as many as three wives, and 
they add to their statements, which in themselves are 
credible, though not always in complete accord, a number 
of details which are stock episodes in folklore. Hence 
we are confronted with the following problems : 
(1) Does folklore arise out of historical occurrences, and 
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if so, similar incidents being recorded in respect of 
several personages, out of which of those several episodes 
did the stock folklore theme originate ? Or (2) Did 
early chroniclers adorn their tales by adding to them 
stock folklore episodes, and, if so, were they content to 
take their dramatis persona} as they found them or had 
they to invent new characters to enable them to stage 
their scenes ? These questions no doubt suggest a reply, 
but it is not intended to be a definite answer. For the 
present it will suffice to indicate some folklore episodes in 
M. Peri’s excellent' paper. Buddha’s family consisted of — 
Cuddhodana. 


Buddha. Devadatta. 

xxx 
(1) Yagodhara. (2) Gopika. (3) Mrgaja. 

Rahula. 

In one version Rahula is 'Buddha’s natural son, and the 
only thing miraculous about his birth is the protracted 
gestation, which extends to six years, quite a moderate 
period in Indian folklore, and which is explained in 
certain Jatakas as a punishment for Yagodhara’s acts in' 
a former birth or as a penalty inflicted on Rahula 
himself, who was Brahinadatta in a previous incarnation. 
The discrepancies in these explanations of the prolongation 
of Rahula’s gestation signify their origin. The stock 
incident was doubtless first interpolated and then the 
Buddhist monks had to find explanations of it. As far 
as the present writer is aware, protracted gestation is in 
folklore a sign of supernatural origin, never a penalty. 1 

As a test of Rahula’s legitimacy, which is suspect, 
contrary to the usual theory of folklore, Yagodhara 
places him on a stone and sets it afloat on a pool. As it 
does not sink, his legitimacy is established. This looks 

1 In one version of the Guga legends that hero threatens not to be born 
for twelve years if his mother disregards his behest. (Rose, Glossary of 
Punjab Tribes and Castes , i, p. 1$4. ) , . v 
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like an adaptation of the Romulus, Remus, Sargon, Moses, 
and other stories, in all of 'which the infant is placed upon 
the waters, but not as a test of legitimacy. 

The history of the kingship is also illustrated by 
Devadatta's conduct. He wishes to be avenged of the 
obstacles which Buddha has put in his way and to 
succeed to the throne. But the Sakyas tell him : 
“The JBodhisattva has left a queen; marry her and you 
shall be our king.” Claudius in Hamlet succeeds by 
precisely the same right, but Yaqodhara is more faithful 
than Gertrude and punishes Devadatta for his advances. 
It looks as if the folklore theme were recast on a higher 
moral plane. But another incident is introduced which 
illustrates how- the primitive king was chosen. In 
a former birth Buddha was a ruse voleur who secures his 
mate, a princess, by violence, and yet instead of being 
punished as he deserved he is given her to wife with 
a share in her father's kingdom. The sivayamvara is 
also alluded to in the legend of Gautami and her choice 
of the “prince Siddharta, and in that of the kinglet 
Suprabuddha's daughter Gopi and her choice of him. 

M. Peri may be right in his conclusion that the Buddha 
had three wives, and not* one only as Dr. Rhys Davids 
held, but it is much more certain that the Buddhist 
biographers could not resist the temptation to engraft on 
their historical facts a good many commonplaces of folk- 
lore which they explained in their own way for the 
edification of their readers. 

H. A. R. 


' Revue d’Assvbiologie, Yol. XIV 

No. I continues the series of “Assyrian Grammatical 
Texts JJ by S. Langdon, being chiefly re-editions and new 
joins of tablets in the British Museum. This number 
contains the following tablets : K 4342, restored from 
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Rm. 609, 485, K 4558, and 80-11-12, 475, the whole 
forming two tablets of ana itti-su. K 245 is collated 
and partly republished ; a tablet of ana . K 56 + 60 

is collated and restored from Tli. 1905-4-9, 1 ; it is 
also a tablet of ana itti-sn. Sm. 9 is published, K 260 
is republished. J. Zalitzskv, “ Deux Cachets Heteens 
Inedits,” published two important seals with Hittite 
inscriptions. Professor Scheil has discovered an Anzanife 
tablet of omens, the first document of the kind hitherto 
recovered in the ancient Elamitic language. .The article, 
“ DechifFrement d’un Document Anzanite,” is completed 
by a vocabulary of Anzanite words. 

No. II begins with an article by Contenau, “ Les 
Cylindres Syro-Hittites,” a timely study • of Hittite 
glyptic art. S. Langdon continues his “ Assyrian Gram- 
matical Texts”; Tv 152 + 4204 is edited as tablet II of 
the series gar-gud — imrn. Iv 2051 is republished with 
commentary. Pi’ofessor Scheil continues liis “ Notules ” : 
No. 22, “Fragment de tablette medicale.” No. 23, “La 
pierre giSSirg allum” . in which Scheil shows that the 
Sumerian stone gi^Hr-gal is not 'paruttu in Semitic, and 
designates a calcareous stone, not a marble. Cassite 
inscription on a stone hatchet. No. 24, business document 
from Susa. No. 25, very early temple record written in 
pictographs. No. 26, study of the legal phrase katam 
nasahu, “to withdraw the hand.” M. . Pillet, ancien 
attache a la Delegation en Perse, writes his memories of 
the French expedition in Mesopotamia and Media, 1851-5. 

No. Ill begins with an important article on a new 
medical tablet by Professor Scheil. The same scholar 
continues his series “ Cylindres et Legendes Indclits ” and 
his “Notules”: No. 27, fragment of the Assyrian 
astrological work enuma Ann ilu Enlil, a tablet found at 
Susa. Another tablet, probably from Sippar and duplicate 
of K 7629 of the same series, is given in No. 28. No. 29 
contains two important Cassite tablets on liver omens. 
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No. 30, Sumerian contract o£ the reign of Enlilbani 
(11th king of Ism). . No. 31, two temple records of the 
time of AbisarB (6th king of Larsa). No. 32, Sumerian 
contract of early period. Nos. 33-4, Neo-Babylonian 
contracts. No. 35, fragment of an inscription of Salma- 
nasar. No. 36, fragment, duplicate of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Wadi Brissa inscription, also published by Unger in 
ZeiUchrift fur Assyriologie , xxix, 182. No. 37, a note in 
which the author defends the- reading Anusaltum for 
Anunitum. 

No. IV begins with Scheil’s articles on a new gram- 
matical tablet, “Fragment du Vocabulaire mallcu — kirru” 
and a new list of temples. Scheil continues his valuable 
“ Notules”. No. 39, new fragment, containing rituals at 
the restoration of buildings. No. 40, Sumerian contract 
concerning samsati (sun discs). No.- 41, Sumerian 
tablet of Ur dynasty, in which Susa and Elam are dis- 
tinguished. No. 42, two late contracts containing the 
word tamirtu, “ pond.” No. 43, Neo-Babylonian letter 
proving a word inn, “ while.” P. Toscane contributes 
a study of the scorpion in archaeology and religion, Sur 
la Figuration et le Symhole du Scorpion.” 


S. Langbon. 



OBITUARY NOTICES 


PROFESSOR ERNST WINDISOH 

It is somewhat strange that .the only honorary members- 
whose loss this Society had to deplore in 1918 botli 
'represented exactly the same subjects., Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology, that both were natives o£ the same 
country, and that both died at very nearly the same age. 

Ernst Windiseh was a native of Saxony, having been 
born at Dresden on September 4, 1844. Entering the 
University of Leipzig in 1863, he studied Classical, 
Germanic, Sanskrit, -and Comparative Philology there till 
1867, when he took his degree of Ph.D. In the following 
year he accepted a classical mastership at St. Thomas’s 
High School (. Thoinas-Gymnasium ), Leipzig, where in 
1869 he was admitted as Privatdocent for Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in the University. The next two 
years he spent in London, cataloguing Sanskrit MSS. in 
the India Office Library and at the same time devoting 
himself to the study of Celtic languages. In 1871 he 
returned to Leipzig on being promoted to the status of 
extraordinary professor in the University at the age of 27. 
He had been there only a year when he migrated, on being 
offered an ordinary professorship, first to Heidelberg for 
a year and then to Strassburg for two years* Finally,, in 
1877, he went back to his original University, where he 
spent the remaining forty-one years of his industrious life. 

Windisch’s activity as a scholar was more diversified 
than is usual among German professors. It was mainly 
distributed among four subjects: Comparative Philology, 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Celtic. 

He began his career, however, with a classical and 
a Germanic subject in succession, his inaugural dissertation 
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for his doctor's degree dealing with the longer Homeric 
hymns ( dehymnis homericis majoribus , 1867), which was 
followed by a treatise on the sources of the Old Saxon 
Gospel Harmony, Dev Heliand und seine Quellen 
(1868).- But he soon turned to directly comparative 
studies concerned mostly with Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, and 
especially Celtic etymology. About a dozen articles of 
this character from his pen appeared between 1869 and 
*1877. The most important of these is perhaps that on 
the verbal forms in Sanskrit, Avestic, Italic, and Celtic 
containing r (1887). He also wrote reviews, to the 
number of about sixteen, of works concerned with 
Comparative Philology (including Etruscan) and published 
in the years 1868-77, 

Though Windisch, like Eggeling at Edinburgh, was 
Professor of Sanskrit as well as of Comparative Philology 
— subjects -which since those days have become separated 
in most Universities — he published no work of an 
independent and original character in book-form on 
Sanskrit. But lie collaborated with Professor Eggeling in 
compiling a part of the India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, his share (1894) embracing the greater 
portion of the philosophical texts. He moreover brought 
out a selection of twelve Vedic hymns entitled Zwolf 
Hymnen des Rigveda mit Say ana's Commentar (1883). 
This Reader was specially useful in introducing the 
German student to Sayana's commentary, which was 
practically inaccessible to him, though Max Muller's first 
edition of the Rgveda , with Say ana's commentary in six 
volumes, had been completed several years before. This 
manual also supplies, besides some other matter, a 
vocabulary to the extracts from Say ana and an appendix 
containing a list of words in the interpretation of which 
European scholars and Sayana differ. He further wrote 
about a dozen articles on Sanskrit subjects ranging over 
the period 1873-1909. Several of these are concerned 
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with the interpretation of Vedic passages, while others 
have a comparative character. That whicji lias the most 
general interest is perhaps his paper, read at the Congress 
of- Orientalists at Berlin in 1881, dealing with the question 
of Greek influence on the Indian drama. 

Towards the end of the eighties Windisch began to 
extend his Indian studies to Pali, to which his contributions 
are as substantial as those to Sanskrit itself. Thus he 
edited the text of the Iti-Vnttaka in 1889, while his Mara 
unci Buddha (1 §95) and Buddha's Geburtund die Lehre 
von dev Seelenwanderung (1908), are two substantial 
additions to the history of Buddhist religion based on 
Pali texts. He also wrote some half-dozen articles 
concerning questions of Pali philology. Among well over 
150 reviews which he contributed to. journals on books 
dealing with India, several were on Pali and Buddhism, 
though the great majority handled Sanskrit subjects. 

Not possessing the special knowledge necessary for the 
purpose, I have not touched upon Windisch’s work on Celtic 
philology, which was very considerable, the bibliography 
of his contributions to this subject containing about fifty 
items. I leave the task of describing and appraising his 
achievements in this field to the competent hands of the 
writer of the article appended to this notice. Altogether 
Professor Windisch’s writings, counting articles and 
reviews as well as books, amount to nearly 300 in number. 
But his literary activity went beyond this. Thus he 
contributed as collaboi'ator to Delbriick’s work on the use 
of the subjunctive and optative in Sanskrit and Greek 
(1871), and his name appears on the title-page of the 
first three volumes of the ■ same scholar’s Syntaktische 
Fovschungen . He further edited the two volumes of the 
lesser writings of Georg Curtins (188.6). He was also 
editor of twenty-three volumes (xxxiv to lvi) of the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, and in association 
with the other officers of that Society published -a survey 
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of its activities during half a century under the title of 
Die Deutsche M orgenlcindische Gesellschaft , 18^5-1895. 

Professor Windisch’s work was not characteristically 
brilliant, but it was sound and careful, contributing much 
to the advancement of knowledge. It accordingly earned 
wide recognition among scholars and learned societies. 
He was an honorary member not only of this but of the 
American Oriental Society, and a corresponding member 
of the Institute of France, of the British Academy, of the 
Irish Academy, Dublin, and of the ' Royal Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences. 

Finally, on the occasion of his 70th birthday, 
September 4, 1914, he was presented as a token of esteem 
with a Festschrift , a substantial volume which contains 
a collection of essays by 34 pupils and friends, and to 
which is prefixed a list of more than 100 names of 
scholars who by their signatures expressed their high 
appreciation of the value of his contributions to learning. 
This gift, I feel sure, caused him much pleasure ; but 
war having broken out before it came into his hands, he 
was prevented from communicating with the British 
contributors. I am unable to say what he may have 
published since the beginning of August, 1914; but as 
I understand, he was in failing health before that time, 

I doubt whether he was able to produce much in the last 
four years of his life. 

Taking his share in academic administrative work he 
• was Rector of Leipzig University for the year 1895 
to 1896. 

He was married to the daughter of an eminent political 
economist. Wilhelm Roschei\ One of his sons, Hans 
Windisch, has already distinguished himself as a 
Professor in the Faculty of Theology at Leiden. 

I first made his acquaintance at Berlin in 1881 and met 
him at other congresses, 'but I came most into personal 
contact with him at Leipzig when I took my degree 
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there and he was my chief examiner, and twenty-five 
years later when as a delegate I attended in 1909 the 
quincentary of the University. On these occasions I saw 
a good deal of him and was several times at his house in 
the Universitcitsstrasse . He was always very kind and 
considerate, taking much more trouble both in personal 
relations and in correspondence than one had any right to 
expect. He struck me as a man of much mental refine- 
ment. It was doubtless on this account that he expressed 
a great admiration for the English “ gentleman ”, a type 
which he did not seem to regard as much developed in 
Germany. It was especially his humanity, I think, that 
must have attracted him to the study of Buddhism. 
Owing to the same quality he cannot have felt any 
sympathy with so ghastly an atrocity as the sinking of 
the Lusitania. 

A. A. Macdonell. 


• The death of Ernst Windisch, on October 30, 1918, 
took away the last representative of the older generation 
of Celtic scholars. Like his contemporaries, Stokes and 
Atkinson, he approached Irish from the point of view 
of Comparative Philology. And it was therefore natural 
that his interest should be drawn exclusively to the 
older stages of the language. It was on the texts of 
the heroic sagas that his chief work was done. During 
his stay in London in 1870-1 he made extensive 
transcripts from manuscripts. His intention was to 
make some contribution to the solution of the Ossianic 
question, which from the days of Herder and Goethe 
had exercised an irresistible fascination over the minds 
of German scholars.. But it was with a right instinct 
that he went back to the. older epic cycle, and set 
himself to print texts and compile vocabularies in 
illustration of that cycle. The first results of his work 
.appeared in voL i of the series. Irische Texte , 1880. This 
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was a miscellaneous collection * which, though mainly 
devoted to texts of the older heroic cycle of Cuchulainn 
and Conchobar, contained also such poetical texts as 
the hymns from the Book of Hymns, the poems from 
the St. Paul MS., and a late Ossianic poem, as well as so 
excellent an example of the vision literature based on 
New Testament apocrypha as the Vision of Ad airmail. 
The lexicon which accompanied these texts (wisely left 
untranslated) was the first attempt to deal on a large 
scale with the lexicographical material available for the 
study of Middle Irish texts. It still remains (with 
the addition of the glossary to the Tain by the same 
editor) the fullest collection for the study of the language 
of the heroic cycle, and as a general contribution to 
Irish lexicography it has by no means lost its value. 
Some of its defects were pointed out soon after its 
appearance by Heinrich Zimmer — with the omniscient 
air, acrid personal tone, and not infrequent blundering 
of that indubitably brilliant scholar — in his Keltische 
Studien. The passage of time and the more intensive 
study of Irish have revealed many more. But the very 
great service rendered by this book and the other 
publications of its author to . these studies is beyond 
question. It is still the indispensable companion of 
every student of this subject, and, if it has to be used 
with caution, that is the necessary result of the advance 
of scholarship during .the past generation. 

The service rendered by this first volume of Irische 
Texte was continued by the issue — in collaboration with 
Whitley Stokes — of four other volumes (in five parts) 
between 1884 and 1909. Windisch’s contributions to the 
series were almost entirely devoted, to the heroic cycle, 
and this side of his work was crowned in 1904 by the 
issue of the Book of Leinster version of the Tain B 6 
Cualgne, the central epic of the cycle, in a stately extra 
volume, This text with its introduction, translation. 
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commentary, and glossary is Windisch’s chief contribution 
to the elucidation of the epic cycle on which he had 
been at work for more than thirty years. The volume 
is mainly valuable as an exhaustive collection of material. 
Windisch refrained from any attempt to solve the 
difficult literary and historical questions of the origin and 
growth of the saga, though' many incidental remarks 
here and there contribute suggestions towards the solution 
of these problems. It is, indeed, as a sober and cautious 
collector of material that Windisch will be remembered 
in Celtic studies. He was not one of those brilliant 
innovators who leave the impress of their personality upon 
the studies of their predilection. The great discoveries — 
such as that of the law of the Irish accent, for instance — 
were not his. And he had not the fine literary tact of 
his collaborator, Whitley Stokes, or the acute and cool 
judgment of Rudolph Thurneysen. But his texts and 
collections of lexicographical and other illustrative 
material rendered an indispensable service to Irish studies, 
and there is no scholar of the present generation who is 
not under a deep obligation to him. 

His Irish Grammar was rather a useful companion to 
early Middle Irish texts than a critical account of the 
language, and, as such, was valuable in its day. Of 
his other work his book Das Keltische Britannien , 1912, 
is a valuable survey of the material available for, and 
the current theories bearing upon, the study of the 
population, religion, and literature of the inhabitants of 
Britain until the coming of the Anglo-Saxons and the 
exploits of Arthur. Here, too, he does not so much 
break new ground as collect material towards the solution 
of the difficult problems that cluster round the antiquities 
of the Celtic peoples of the British Isles. 

. With Windisch passes a whole generation of Irish 
scholars. They were men like Stokes and Atkinson 
whose work was to make accessible for students 
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the mass of material in manuscript. In this respect 
they carried on the work of O'Curry and O’Donovan, 
though the publication of Zeuss’s Grammatica Celtica 
enabled them to apply a more precise knowledge 
of the older forms of the language to the interpre- 
tation of their texts. It is from the collections of 
these men that modern scholarship, working with 
a more rigorous method, starts. And in doing honour 
to Ernst Windisch at his passing, Irish scholars of 
to-day do honour to the whole generation whose self- 
sacrificing and laborious work they have the duty of 
carrying on to a further stage of knowledge. 

Robin Flower. 


DR. OTTO SCHRADER 

We have to record with regret the death, on March 24, of 
Dr. Otto Schrader, Professor of Indo-Germanic Philology, 
at the University of Breslau, at the age of 64. 

He was born at Weimar, and before his appointment 
at Breslau in succession to Hoffmann he had held the 
position of Extraordinary Professor of Indo-Germanic 
Philology at Jena University. His extensive travels in 
Russia between 1902 and 1908 were undertaken chiefly 
in pursuit of his studies in the Slav languages and 
civilization. 

Though Dr. Schrader’s attempt to determine the 
original home of the primitive Indo-Germans by the 
help of comparative philology and etymology has been 
severely challenged, his magnum opus, the Reallexikon 
dev indogermanischen Altertumskunde , contains an 
immense amount of learning in a compact form. His 
Spraclwergleichung und Urgeschichte has been introduced 
to English readers of Dr. Jevons’s translation under the 
title of The Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples » 
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(Jarmary-March, 1919) 


I, General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

January 1919. — Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Vice- 

President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society: — 

Mr. Khwaja Amir Ahmad Ansary, B.A. 

Mr. V. G. Bhat, B.A. 

Mr. Yuhanna Dawud. 

Mr. P. M. Debberman, B.Sc. 

Mr. Lionel Giles, M.A., Litt.D. 

Mr. Marino M. Lusy. 

Major David Randall Maclvor, M.A. 

Babu Joymongal Saha, B.A., B.L. 

Mr. Saya Tun Pe, B.A. 

Eleven nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Mr. F. E. Pargiter, Vice-President, read a paper entitled 
u The Haihayas and King Sagara In the after discussion 
.Sir George Grierson took part. 


February 11, 1919 . — Sir Henry Howorth, K.C.I.E., in 

the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Professor Ram Chandra, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Kripa Shankar Hajela, M.Sc., LL.B. 

Mr. Lala Mohan Lai, M.A. 

Mr. Satis Chandra Mitra, B.A. 

Miss Frances E. Newton, F.R.G.S. 

Mr. Suresh Chandra Patranayis. 

Babu Mrityunjoy Rath. 

Mr. Raghukul Tilak, F.R.E.S. 

JRAS. 1919. 
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Mr. Ramji Das Vaishya, F.R.S.A. 

Mr. H. T. Wickham. 

Mr. Charm cy Winckworth. 

Eight nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Dr. Aylward Blackman read a £aper entitled “The 
House of the Morning ”, followed by a discussion in which 
Dr. M. Gaster, Rev. G. Hornei', Dr. Theophilus Pinches, 
and the Chairman took part. 


is 

March Ml, 1919 .— The Right Hon. Sir H. Mortimer 
Durand, P.C., G.C.M.G.,and afterwards Sir Charles J. 

■ Lyall, K.C.S.I., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society ; — 

Professor Dr. Walter E. Clark. 

Professor T. S. Ganesier, M.A. 

Babu Chhail Bihari Lai, M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. William Montgomery McGovern. 

Mr. R. Campbell Thompson, M.A., F.S.A. 

Mrs. Wilfred Waite (since resigned). 

Captain C. Leonard Woolley, V.C., R.F.A. 

A paper was read by Mr. F. Leg ge, F.S.A., entitled 
“Alexander the Great and his Colonization of Asia”, 
followed by a discussion in which Sir Henry Howorth, 
Dr. Hirschfeld, Brig.-Gen. Sir Percy M. Sykes, and the 
Chairman took part. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

$ 

1. Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Vol. XXXVIII, Pt. v, December, 1918. 

Edgerton (F.). Notes, mainly Textual, on Tantrakliya- 
yika, Book ii. 

Carnoy (A.). The Iranian Gods of Healing. 
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VoL XXXIX, PL i, February, 1919. 

Brown (W. N.). The Pancatantra in Modern Indian 
Folklore. 

Tolman (H. C.). A possible Restoration from a Middle 
Persian Source of the Answer of Jesus to Pilate’s 
Inquiry “ What is Truth ? ” 

2. Annales nu Service des Antiquities de l’Egypte. 

Tome XVIII, Fasc. ii. 

Daressy ,(G.). Statue de Zedher le Sauveur. 

Inscriptions tentyrites. 

Une mesure 4gyptienne de 20 Kin, 

Edgar (C. C.). Selected papyri from the Archives of 
Zenon (Nos. 1-10). 

Gauthier (H.). Les steles de l’an iii de Taharga de 
Medinet-Habou. 

Quibell (J. E.). A Visit to Siwa. 

3. The Asiatic Review. N.S., VoL XV, No. xli, January, 

1919. 

Lely (Sir F. S. P.). The Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reform. 

Parker (Professor E. H.). The Fight for the Republic in 
China, 

Ahderson (J. D.). India in France. 

Thorburn (S. S.). India : A Democracy ? 

RangU Rao Bahadur (Maharajah Sir V. S.). Some 
Remarks on the Village Gods of South India as 
described by the Lord Bishop of Madras. 

No. xlii, April, 1919. 

Donovan (J. P.).- The Press of China. 

Keng (Dr. Lim Boon). The Confucian Way of thinking 
of the World and God. 

4. Journal Asiatique. S4r. XI, Tome XI, No. iii, 
Mai-Juin, 1918. 

W T oods (J. Haughton). La theorie de la connaissance 
dans le systeme du Yoga, 
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Ferrand (G.). Malalca, le Malayu, et Malayur. 

Przyluski (J.). Le Parinirvana et les £un6railles du 
Buddha. 

5- The Calcutta Review. No. 293, July, 1918. 
Jameson (A. Keith). A Forgotten Military Expedition 
in Bengal. 

Dunn (T. 0. D.). Bengali Writers of English Verse. 
Kydd (J. C.). The First Indian Factories Act (Act XV 
of 1881). 

Mulvaney (John). Bengal Jails in Early Days. 

Das Gupta (J. N.). A Legendary History of Alexander 
the Great. ' 

Birt (F. B. Bradley). Chandernagore. 

6. Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register. Vol. IV, 

Pt. iii, January, 1919. 

Stubbs (Hon. Mr. R. E.). The Study of Ceylon History. 
Turner (L. J. B.). The Civil Government of the Maritime 
Provinces of Ceylon, 1798-1805. 

Senaveratne (John M.). The Chariot, State Car, and 
other Vehicles in Ancient Ceylon. 

Perera (Rev. G. S.). The Jesuits in Ceylon in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Gunawardhana* (W. F.). The Kdkila Sandesa (“ Cuckoo 
Message ”). ( Continued .) 

7. Bulletin de l’Lcole Francaise d’ExtrSme-Orient. 

Tome XVIII, No. vi. 

Coedes (G.). Le Royaume de Crlvijaya. 

No. vii. 

Cadiere (L.). Croyances et Pratiques religieuses des 
Annamites dans les environs de Hue. 1. Le culte 
des arbres. 

8. Epigraphia Indica. Vol. XIV, Pt. ii, April, 1917. 
Sewell (R.). The True Longitude of the Sun in Hindu 
Astronomy. 
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Venkoba Rao (G.). Dandapalle Plates of Vijaya- 
Bhupali : Saka-Samvat 1332. 

Gopinatha Rao (T. A.). Srirangam Plates of Mummadi 
Nay aka : Saka-Samvat 1280. 

Pi iii, July, 1917. 

Sukthankar (V. S.). The Porumamilla Tank Inscription 
of Bhaskara Bhavadura : Saka 1291. 

Bhandak Plates of Krishnaraja I : Saka 694. 

Hirananda Sastri. Haraha Inscription of the Reign of 
Isanavarman : Vikrama-Samvat 611. 

Konow (Sten). The Ara Inscription of Kanishka II : the 
year 41. 

Sanjan Plates of Buddhavarasa. 

Pt. iv, October, 1917. 

Konow (Sten). Saiijan Plates of Buddhavarasa. (Con- 
tinued.) 

Sukthankar (V. S.). A new Andhra Inscription of Siri- 
Pulumavi. 

Banerji (R. D.). The Naihati Grant of Yallala-Sena : 
the 11th year. 

Dikshit (K. N.). Sangoli Plates of Hari-Varman : the 
8th year. 

Yenkateswara (S. V.) and Viswanatha (S. Y.), Udayam- 
bakam Grant of KrishnadDeva Raya : Saka 1450. 

Ojha (Gaurishankar Hirachand). Partabgarh Inscription 
of the time of (the Pratihara) King Mahendra-Pala II 
of Mahodaya : Samvat 1008. 

Barnett (L. D.). Lakshmeshwar Pillar Inscription of the 
Yuvaraja Yikramaditya. 

Sahni (Daya Ram). Chandravati Plates of Chandra 
Deva: Y.S. 1150 and 1156. 

Pt. vi, April, 1918. 

Sewell (R.). The True Longitude of the Sun in Hindu 
Astronomy. The Siddhanta-Siromani. 
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Barnett (L. D.). Two Inscriptions from Kurgod. 

Konow (Sten). Taxila Inscription of the year 136. 

9. The Geographical Journal. Vol. LIII, No. ii, 
February, 1919. 

Crauford (Lieut.-Commander C.). The Dhopar District. 
Heawood (E.). Cfcesiphon and the Palace of Khosroes. 

No. iv, April, 1919. 

Coales (Oliver), Eastern Tibet. 

10. Indian Antiquary. Vol. XLVII, Pt. nxciv, April, 1918. 
Temple (Sir R. C., Bart.). Austria's Commercial Venture 
in India in the Eighteenth Century. 

Gopinatha Rao (T.). Vivekapatramala. 

Jacobi (BL). A Contribution towards the Early History of 
Indian Philosophy, translated by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. 
Banerji (R. D.). The Pratihara Occupation of Magadha. 

Part dxcv. 

Haig (Lieut.-Colonel T. W.). The Farugi Dynasty of 
Khandesh. 

Gopinatha Rao (T.). Vivekapatramala. 

Das Gupta (H. C.). On a peculiar polished Hammer-stone 
from Singhblium, Chota Nagpur. 

Hiralal (Rai Bahadur). Trimurtis in Bundelkhand. 

11. Journal of the Korea Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Vol. IX. 

An Account of the Shipwreck of a Dutch Vessel on the 
Coast of the Isle of Quelpaert, together with the 
Description of the Kingdom of Corea. Translated out 
of the French. 

12. The Korea Magazine. February, 1919. 

Ancient Korean Remains. V (Pu-yu). 

March, 1919. 

Ancient Korean Remains. VII (Kaya). 
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18 . The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. 

Vol. IX, No. ii, January, 1919. 

Venkatasubbialx (Dr. A.). Kalidasa’s Sociological Ideals. 

Wigery (Professor A. G.). Salvation and Redemption 
from Sin and Suffering as taught by some Oriental 
Religions. 

Sankara Aiyar (K. G.). The Early Kings of Nepal. 

Gopinatha Rao (T, A,). Bhushana Lakshanam, or a de- 
scription of Ornaments usually worn by Indian images. 

Cammiade (L. A.). Some Primitive Stone Images from 
the Mysore Plateau. 

14. Le Monde Oriental. Vol. XI, Fasc. ii, 1917. 

Rescher (0.). Et-TaAlibi : Man gaba f anlm T-inutrib. 
Ubersetzt von O.R. I. E.inleitung. 

Vol. XII, Fasc. i, 1918. 

Moberg (Axel). Zwei agyptische waqf-urkunden aus 
dem Jahre 691/1292. 

Lindquist (Sigurd). Zum toxin-problem, 

Fasc. ii, 1918. 

Rescher (0.). Et-Ta‘&libi : Man gaba ‘anhu ’l-mutrib. 
Ubersetzt von 0. R. II. Ivapitel 5. Weinlieder. 

15. Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement, 
January, 1919, 

Notes on Jerusalem Water Supply. 

Masterman (Dr. E. W. G.). Hygiene and Disease in 
Palestine in Modern and in Biblical Times. ( Concluded .) 

Offord (Joseph). Archaeological Notes on Jewish 
Antiquities. ( Continued.) 

The Mountain Throne of Jahveh. 

The Gypsies of Palestine. 

April, 1919. 

Offord (Joseph). A Nabataean Inscription concerning 
Philip, Tetrarch of Auranitis. 
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16. T’oung Pao. Tome XVIII, No. iii, Juillet, 1917. 

Gauchefc (L,). Note sur la trigonometric spherique de 
Kouo Cheou-king. 

Cordier (Henri). Le debut des Anglais dans l’Extreme- 
Orient. 

17. The Toyo-Gakuho. Reports of the Investigations of the 
Oriental Society. Vol. IX, No. i. 

Haneda (Bungakushi T.). The Kiu-sing Hui-hu and the 
Toguz-Oyuz. 

Kato (S.). Distinctions made during the Han Dynasty 
between the National Finance and the Imperial House- 
hold Economy, and a General View of the latter, 
(i Continued .) 

Ikenchi (Bungakushi H.). Fort Kung-hsien and a Riber 
Su-hsia. 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Bharati, Sebananda. Tamlukera Itibas. A History of Tamluk, 
or a Brief Account of the Ancient Kingdom of Tamralipta 
in Southern Bengal, pp. xvii, 160. Calcutta , 1319 (b.s.). 

From the Author . 

Burhan bin Mohamed Mukella and Saleh bin Ali. El-Tamrin. 
Book of Primary Lessons on Grammar, part i. Containing 
Parts of Speech. 1918. From the Authors. 

Burmese MSS. 1. Nami Jataka, 59 leaves. 2. Vidhara 
Jataka, 92 leaves. Presented by Mrs . Ficot. 

Christensen, A. Contes Persans en Langue Populaire, publies 
avec une traduction et des notes. Bet Kgl. Danske 
Yidenskabernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, 
i, 3. Kebenhavn. Andr. Fred. Hast & Sen, 1918. 

From the Author. 

Cunningham, Joseph Davey. A History of the Sikhs from the 
Origin of the Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej. New and 
revised edition, with 2 maps, edited by H. L. D. Garrett, 
pp. lii, 429. London , 1918. From the Publisher . 

Dames, M. Longworth. Book of Duarte Barbosa. An account 
of the countries bordering on the Indian Ocean and their 
inhabitants : written by Duarte Barbosa, and completed 
about the year 1518 a.d. Translated from the Portuguese 
Text, vol. i. pp. lxxxv, 238. London , Hakluyt Society, 
1918. From the Author . 

Das, Sri Pyari Mohan. Itivrtta tattva va Aryya-anaryya 
bubutsu. pp. vi, 60. Calcutta , 1822 (b.s.). 

From Mr . S . BJiarati. 

Faddegon, Dr. B. The Vai^esika- System described with the 
help of the oldest texts. Verhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wettenschappen te Amsterdam. Afdeeling 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Beeks. Deel xviii, No. 2. pp. 614. 
Amsterdam , 1918. From the Author. 
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From the Publishers . 

Latourette, Iv. S. The Development of Japan. Published 
under the auspices of the Japan Society, pp. 287. 

From the Publishers . 

Le Strange, G. The Geographical Part of the Nuzhat-al- 
Qulub, composed by Hamd-Allah Mustawfx of Qazwln in 
740 (1840). pp. xix, 288. Gibb Memorial Fund. Leyden : 
E. J. Brill, Imprimerie Orientale. London : Luzac & Co. 
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Maunder, Mrs. A. S. D. Uranian Migrations before History. 
Eeprint from Scientia. Bologna , February, 1916. 

From the Author . 

From astronomical data the author concludes that the 
Sacred Books of Persia preserve the memory of two great 
prehistoric migrations of the Iranians : first, a very early 
migration southward from within the Arctic Circle ; 
secondly, a much later migration westward from the 
Panjab. These conclusions are drawn (a) from certain 
notices of Arctic conditions preserved in the Vendidad, 
^.Fargard II, etc., which the author thinks must be the 
description of actual experiences within the Arctic Circle ; 
and;(&) a calculation of the annual rainfall of the Panjab, 
which^agrees with notices found in the Yashts, and could 
not have arisen in Persia, where the conditions are of 
a different kind. 

Astronomical Allusions in Sacred Books of the East. 

Paper read before the Victoria Institute. April, 1915. 

From the Author . 

A study of the origins and date of the apocalyptic books 
4th Ezra, Slavonic Enoch, and Ethiopic Enoch in the 
light of the astronomical allusions found in these books. 
The author believes that they had their source in Parthia, 
not in Palestine, and that they were written under Magian, 
not Maccabaean influences. She considers Slavonic Enoch 
to be a late and worthless mediaeval production, compiled by 
a maker of horoscopes and very inferior to a possibly 
contemporary astronomical tract founded on the Arabic 
treatise of Messahalah (c. 800 a.d.), of which an Irish 
version, has been published by the Irish Texts Society. 
Mrs. Maunder would give a later date to the Books of 
Enoch and Jubilees than that assigned to them by 
Dr. Charles, and she does not consider that St. Jude 
quoted from the Book of Enoch or Enoch from Jude; 
she considers that- both incorporated an already familiar 
prophecy. 

Mercer, S. A. B. Sumero-Babylonian Sign List, to which is 
added an Assyrian Sign List and a Catalogue of the 
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XI 

GRAVES OF EUROPEANS IX THE ARMENIAN 
CEMETERY AT ISFAHAN 

B\ r Lieut. -Colonel T. W. HAIG, C.M.G. 

FT1HE Armenian cemetery at Isfahan is an arid and 
waterless tract of desert land lying to the south of 
the city, between the Armenian suburb of New Julfa and 
the high hill known as the Kuh-i-Suffah, and was granted 
to the community by Shah ‘Abbas the Great (1 587-1629), 
who transported the colony of Armenians from Julfa on 
the Araxes to his capital and granted to them the tract 
of land on the southern bank of the Zayanclah Rud, 
opposite to the city, where the suburb which they named 
after their old home in Armenia now stands. Here they 
have enjoyed, from the time of Shall ‘Abbas, various 
privileges, not uninterrupted by periods of oppression and 
persecution. They have been allowed to build churches, 
of which the suburb now contains twelve, including All 
Saints’, the Cathedral Church of the extensive Armenian 
diocese of. Persia and India, to practise their religion 
freely, and even to offend the ears of pious Muslims with 
the sound of church bells. As the only domiciled 
Christian community they have ever shown hospitality to 
foreign Christians visiting or living in Isfahan, have 
jras. 1919. 22 
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publicly welcomed the envoys of Christian states, and 
have freely allowed foreigners the privilege of Christian 
burial in their cemetery, which even contains the graves 
of missionaries sent to Isfahan for the purpose of 
disturbing the unity of their ancient National Church. 
Englishmen, Swiss, Dutchmen, Frenchmen, Russians, and 
Portuguese lie buried here, besides one Pole and one 
Greek, and there are some tombs without epitaphs which 
are undoubtedly those of foreigners. The dry climate 
of the Persian plateau has preserved the epitaphs so well 
that nearly all of them are as legible as when freshly cut. 

The oldest foreign tomb is that of an Englishman, and 
bears the following inscription : — 

I 

Gulielmus Bell 
Joan. F. Northumbri — 

Apud Regem Abbas 
Pro AngM Agiens [sic] 

Ailo Dili 1624 Aet. suae 
38 mensis Feb. die 24 
Ispahani defunctus. 

Ad pium peregrinum : 

Hexastichon 

Vive domi sed vive Deo, sic sera Senectus 
Colliget ad charos membra soluta patres. 

• Longinquis vitam dum Conor quaerere regnis 
Hen juvenem incautum mors inopina premit. 

Sed Christum vivens colui, moriensque vocavi, 

Et vixi quantum vixerat Ille. Sat est. 

Translation 

William Bell, son of John (Bell), a Northumbrian, Agent for 
England at the Court of Shah ‘Abbas. Died at Isfahan 
February 24, a.d. 162-1, in the 33rd year of his age. 

To the pious pilgrim : 

Hexastich 

Roam not ; but live to God, so tardy Age 
Shall gather to thy fathers thy remains. 
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I sought my livelihood in realms afar, 

And death untimely punished my rash youth. 

Christ loved I living, dying invoked His name : 

My years have equalled His. It is enough. 

II 

Near this grave, on the southern side of the cemetery, 
is the grave of another Englishman, bearing nothing but 
the name of the deceased, as follows : — 

WILLI 

MWEAL 

E. 

III 

In the same neighbourhood is the grave of a third 
Englishman, bearing a much more elaborate inscription: — 
Memento mori 

Ilic iacet insignis Doctor R dlw Edvardus Pagett, Anglus, 

SS™ Trinitatis Collegii apud Cantabrigiam Socius. 

Theologus et mathematicus lustrabat orbem ter rum 

Ut divina cognosceret et mundana ; 

Sed, mundum vere reputans ut punctum, 

Extendebat lineas ultra tempus 

Ut pulchram ex aeternitate circulum formaret. 

Tandem quinquagenarius ultimo puncto vitam clausit, 

In patriam per terrain redeuntem sistebat Mors ; 

Obiit enim Spahani die 21 Janu" A° 170| see aum styl. vet. 

Abi viator et ab insigni Doctore 
Disce in tempore aeternitatem. 

Translation 
Remember death 

Here lies the famous Doctor, the Reverend Edward Pagett, 
an Englishman, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
A theologian and a mathematician, he reviewed the earth that 
he might acquire a knowledge of matters divine and mundane, 
hut regarding the world, indeed, but as a point, he produced his 
lines beyond time that he might describe a fair circle from 
eternity. At length, at the age of 50, he closed his life with 
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its last point, and death fixed him as he was returning homeward 
overland ; for he died at Isfahan Jan. 21, 170f O.S. 

Depart, traveller, and from the famous Doctor learn, in time, - 
to understand eternity. 

I much regret that I have access to no books of 
reference likely to thrown any light on the history of 
these three Englishmen. The records of the East India 
Company would probably yield some information and of 
Dr. Pagett, who was a Doctor of Divinity and a Fellow 
of his College, and bore a well-known English name, 
something might be learnt from the archives of Trinity 
College and possibly from family histories. He was 
possibly a Nonjuror, seeking in travel a means of escape 
from English politics. 

Near these graves are three bearing French epitaphs, 
as follows : — 

IY 
Ci git 
Louis 
Rouper 
Lorain 
Orfevre 

Deced6 
LTan] 1673. 

Translation 

Here lies Louis Rouper, a Lorrainer. Goldsmith. Died in 
1673. 

Y 

Gy git 

Michel 

Bourri 

Suisse 

D4c6de 

L’an 

1678. 

Translation 

Here lies Michel Bourri, a Swiss. Died in 1673. 
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VI 

Cy git 
Rodolfe 

Translation 
Here lies Rodolfe. 

Of this last tomb, with its simple epitaph, more is 
known than of the others. Jean Chardin says in his 
Travels 1 : “ Parmi ces tom beaux il y en a un dun 
Horloger nomine Rodolphe, Allemand [sic], Protestant, 
qu’on peut dire qui soufrit le Marty re, sous le regne de 
Sefi. premier (1029-1642); car quoiqu’on le tit mourir 
parce qu’il avoit tue un lionimc en se defendant, le Roi lie 
laissa pas de lui faire offrir avec taut d’einpressement 
durant un si long-terns la vie, ct toute sorte de hiens et 
d’honneurs, s’il vouloit se faire Mahometan, qu’on ne lui 
peut refuser le glorieux titre de Martyr. Les Armeniens 
vont tous les jours a son sepulcre briiler de Pencens et des 
bougies, casser des pots et jetter le sort. Ils sont assez 
superstitious pour croire que si quelqu'un attaque de 
fie v res casse le pot dans lequel il a couturne de boire sur 
la fosse d’un horn me mis a mort injustement, il guerira 
peu apres, et ils ne doutent pas que cet Allemand [sic] 
n’ait ete traite ainsi, puisque celui qu’il avoit tue 
l’attaquoit le sabre a la main, pour lui oter la vie. Ces 
gens jettent le sort, en laissant tomber cinq petits cailloux 
sur la fosse, et s’ils tombent rangez en croix, c’est un lion 
augure. Ils croient que le merite du Martyr, ou de tout 
autre saint personnage sur la fosse duquel ils cherchent 
a s’eclaircir de leurs doutes les y fait parvenir et les tirent 
de la peine oil ils se trouvent.” 

Armenians no longer assemble at Rodolfe’s tomb, and 
divination by the method described by Chardin is no 
longer practised, for the tombstone has subsided unevenly, 

1 Ed. 1711, vol. viii, p. 235. But Chardin is mistaken in making 
Rodolfe a German. He was a Swiss, 
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and the surface is so far from level that pebbles dropped 
on to it roll on to the ground. 

Near these graves a Frenchman lies buried, 

YII 
I Lie iacet 
D. Marcus Xav r 
De Maress Gall* 

Obiit 31 Maii 

1673. 

Translation 

Here lies Monsieur Marc Xavier de Marcz, a Frenchman. 
Died May 31, 1673. 

Other old graves of Europeans in this part of the 
cemetery are those of Dutchmen, mostly members of 
the Dutch East India Company. The spelling of the 
various Dutch epitaphs, untrammelled as it is by 
uniformity, has been preserved. 

VIII 

Ilier leyt begraven Huybert Buckens in syn Levon Asst. 
■\vogens de N tHH Oost-Indische Comp 0 en Diamant Sly per in 
Dienst van do Coninck van Persien. Obyt den 2 5 0U December, 
A 0 1658. 

Translation 

Here lies buried Hubert Buckens, in his life Assistant in the 
Dutch East India Company and diamond cutter in the service 
of the King of Persia. Died December 25, 1658. 

This is the earliest Dutch epitaph in the cemetery, 
although the Dutch Company was established in Persia 
in 1623. 

IX 

pfier legt begraven 
"Willem Lok in syn Leven 
Onderkoopman der Neder- 
-lantsche Oostindische 
Comp 0 . Sterlt den 12 on 
January, A 0 1663, 
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Translation 

Here lies buried William Lok, in his life a junior merchant 
of the Dutch East India Company. Died January 12, 1663. 

X 

Jlic iacet 
I). Jacobus 
Kernel Hoi- 
-land 8 Obi- 
-it 3 Janu 1 
1670. 

Translation 

Here lies Mijnheer James (or Jacob) Kernel, a Dutchman. 
Died January 3, 1670. 

XI 

Hier leyt begraven Frederick 
Bouduwyns in syn Leven Onder- 
-coopm” wegens de N aso Oost-Indise 
Comp 0 Obyfc den 17 cn January 
A° 1673. 

Translation 

Here lies buried Frederick Bouduwyns, in his life a junior 
merchant in the Dutch East India Company. Died January 17? 
1673. 

XII 

Hier leyt begraven Georgia [sic] Wilmson 
in syn Leven Ooopman en Ilooft wegens 
D N tsu Oost-Indise Comp 0 deses Coinpt" Spahan 
Obyt 6 on Maart 

A 0 1675. 

Translation 

Here lies buried George Wilmson, in his life merchant and 
superintendent in the Dutch East India Company, in the 
factory at Isfahan. Died March 6, 1675. 

XIII 

Hier leyd begraven Fran- 
cois Castelijn de Jonge. Obyt 12 dn 
Janua A 0 1697 Oud 7 Maend. 
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Translation 

Here lies buried Francois Castelijn the younger. Died 
January 12, 1697 O.S. 

This is evidently the son of the lady buried in the next 
grave, for he is described as “the younger” and no official 
designation follows his name, whereas the husband of 
Sara Jacoba held a high position in the Dutch Company. 

XIV 

Hier leyt begraoven Bara Jacoba Six 

van Chandelier Vroiuve van Frauyois Gastelijn 

Oppercoopman en Opperhooft wegens de Nederl : 

Oosfc Indise Comp, tot S pah an. Obijt 9 un Meij A° 1703. 

Translation 

Here lies buried Bara Jacoba Six (?) van Chandelier, wife of 
Francois Castelijn, senior merchant and senior superintendent 
in the Dutch East India Company at Isfahan. Died May 9, 
1703. 

On either side of this epitaph is an armorial achieve- 
ment, the charges on which are fairly distinct, though, 
unfortunately, the tinctures cannot be determined, as the 
usual means of distinguishing them has not been adopted. 
The following is the achievement on the dexter side of 
the epitaph, the tinctures being necessarily left blank: 

two bars enhanced over all a triangle voided 

apex in chief, and in base, within the triangle, an 

estoile of eight points . Crest, a torch inflamed 

, between two wings elevated and addorsed . 

These are, perhaps, the arms of the Dutch East India 
Company, with which I am not acquainted. On the 
sinister side of the epitaph is the following achievement : 
Party per pale, dexter, gules (?) three eagles displayed 

argent (?) ; sinister, party per fess, in chief a cross 

corded, and in base gules(?) three lozenges ermine(?). 

Francois de Castelijn was probably a scion of the house 
of de Chastillon (Chatillon-sur-Marne), which had branches 
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in the Netherlands. The arms gules, three eagles dis- 
played, argent are attributed by Pap worth and Moran t to 
a family of the name of Gaston, probably derived from 
the same source. The arms gules, three lozenges in fess, 
ermine belong to a family called, by the same authority, 
Ohasfclion or Chastyon, an evident corruption of Cliastillon. 
In the coat cut on this tombstone the lozenges are not 
arranged in fess but in the ordinary manner, two and one, 
but this may be a mistake of the local stonemason, for 
the stone was certainly cut in Isfahan, or either the coat 
cut on the stone or that given by Pap worth and Moran t 
may be a variant, borne by a cadet, of the original coat. 

The history of this house has been written by Andre du 
Chesne, the title of the book^being Iiistoire de la Maison 
de Cliastillon sur Marne, a vec les Genealogies et Armcs 
des illusires Families de France et des Fays has , par 
Andr. du Chesne. Paris, 1621. 

XV 

Hier legt begraven 

Pen A. Heer Mattheus Luup-ur 

in zyne Leven Ondercoopman 

en Opperhoovd in dor Neclerlandsche 

godr Ageende Oost Ind. Comp 

ten Comptoire Ispahan 

Obiit den 12 Novemb. 1730. 

Translation 

Iiere lies buried Heer Mattheus Lunp-ur, in his life junior 

merchant and senior superintendent in the Hutch 

agency, East India Company, in the Isfahan factory. Died 
November 12, 1730. 

The epitaph is not clearly legible, not because it has 
been defaced, but because it has been cut in an extremely 
ornamental text hand, with many flourishes, probably by 
a mason who did not understand what he was cutting 
and worked from a copy which he did not faithfully 
reproduce. 
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Four Russians are buried in this part of the cemetery, 
two of whom were connected with an embassy, while the 
third was apparently a merchant or a traveller, and the 
fourth, an aide-de-camp to a Russian commander-in-chief, 
probably visited Isfahan in an official capacity. The 
epitaphs, which are cut in Slavonic characters, were 
extremely difficult to decipher owing to the manner in 
which space lias been economized by amalgamating letters 
and by cutting some letters within others. The chief 
peculiarity of the spelling is the substitution of o for <i>, an 
error which I have not thought it necessary to preserve 
in the transcriptions. For the decipherment and trans- 
lation of these epitaphs, and of the Polish epitaph which 
follows them, I am indebted to the great courtesy of 
Captain Andre Andrei vicli Balakin, of the Russian Army, 
at present Staff Officer to the Brigade of Persian Cossacks 
at Isfahan. 


XVI 

Mt o 71 
05To M 
ana <I>e 

BpiUfl 
B I> 10 BOJf 
CK) li 05 K- 

-ii do np- 
-crraB- 
-iich pa- 
-0 r L fiOJK- 
-iii Bopn- 
-ct 4a- 

-UMIOBR 

oy^yni- 

-c nocjanuHKOM7» KoncTfliiTHiiOMt 
XpncToa>opoBL rcioBiin, ero 
KaivieiiL nO/Kiux ii ocji an ii h ko in> 
Ejlisap PofliOEQBT llopiUOKHHTb 
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Translation 

On February 10, a.m. 7195 (a.d. 1G8G) there departed this 
life, by the will of God, the servant of God, Boris Daniloff, who 
was with the Ambassador, Constantine Chris to phoroff by name. 
This stone was placed here by the Ambassador’s man, Elizar 
Roclionoff Porslichokin. 

The last four lines of the epitaph are cut round the 
edge of the stone, 

XVII 

Ah to 7195 
T0 M'lMMUa 

Man m> 

5 upecra- 
-uHcfl pao b 
bovh'iii Him- 
-ii xii ci, Torv/pi- 
-peii ii j> ii k— 

-aav m 4 \'b 
iiriii J\ ii m- 
-HTpiii Oeoj- 
-opoBh III- 
“VCTOBI* 

fiyayni- 

-ri» I loci «ui - 

-11 IIKOMT 
KoiICTUHTnilOM'J* 

XpilCTO^OpOBIiIM'b 

Translation 

On May 5, a.m. 7195 (a.d. 1G8G) there departed this life the 
servant of God, the employe of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of the Great Lords, Demetrius (son of) Theodore Shustoff, who 
was with the Ambassador Constantine Christophoroff. 

XVIII 

Tina 7204 rojy 

M'hcima <I>eu- 

-pcUH B'L 
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6 JCIIfc np- 
-eCTHBH- 

-cji pa<ri> 

Bmiiiii M- 

-nxaiijo 

IlniaTiiO- 

- in> c*i>un> III- 

-e.unniK- 

-oin, 

Translation 

On February 6, a.m. 7204 (a.d. 1G95) the servant of God, 
Michael (son of) Ignatius, son of Telyanikoff, departed this life. 

XIX 

OpocncKoro 
ronuuniia Fen- 
-epa.ia an III e«i>- 
-n> ii Komue- 
-pa Baen.iLfl 
IlKoiueiui'i- 
-a .lenamoBa 
<l>.i ni evin A/tyio- 
-Taiiri. (‘bo Epo- 
-<r>en Hkoiu- 
* -ein» chiin, 

JcaanioirL 

norj)Cocin» 

IiaCCMT .111- 
-cctc 1732 I- 
-o f jy fDeup- 
-a.m 4 /(ii/i 

Translation 

Erophei Yakovleff, son of Levashoff, Aide-de-camp to Vasilie 
Yakovlevich Levashoff, Knight, General-in-Chief of the (forces 
of the) Lord of all the Russias, is buried in this place, February 4, 
a.d. 1732. 

As General Levashoff and his Aide-de-camp had the 
same surname and the same patronymic it is possible that 
they were brothers. 
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The next tomb is that of the only Pole buried in the 
cemetery and bears epitaphs in Russian and Polish. 

XX 

dPra 7195 /JeKa- 
-opji iioiuiio 26 micMaBO- 
-.ieio lio/iiieio upeeramiea 
in> Cuorauii IIocAannurn. Kopo- 
-.ieucKaro B(Mii l iecTim 
Ilo.icKaro Deojop'i* 

M iipauoBinn> 

Lezy tu cr- 
-zesznik Th- 
-eoclor Mi- 
-ranowicz Po- 
-si a nnik Krula 
le. M. Polskiego 
Decern bra 26, 

1686. 

Translation 

(Russian) Theodore Miranovich, Ambassador of His Royal 
Polish Majesty, departed this life, by God’s 'will, on the night of 
December 26, a.m. 7195 (a.d. 1686), at Isfahan. 

(Polish) Here lies a sinner, Theodore Miranowicz, Ambassador 
of His Majesty the King of Poland, December 26, 1686. 

In the next grave lies buried a Greek of Constantinople, 
whose tombstone bears the following epitaph in uncial 
letters. 

XXI 

EN0A 
AEKH 
' TEOA 

8A02 
TB0EO 
YIOAN 
A'KHS© 

HMHAN 
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8EKTH 

2BAIH 

AEBOY 

£HTON 

flO'AEO 

NKONS 

TANTi 

NoVn 

oaix 

The spelling of the Greek is atrocious, and the grammar 
is worse. I am unable to reconstruct the whole of the 
epitaph, and the following attempt is as far as I can go: — 

’EvddSe Ki)rai 6 Sov\o 9 rou ©eov ’ loavvamy ? © rjfivjavov iic 
r /}9 ftaaikeftovar} (9 ?) 7-779 7ro\ea)9 KovaraprivorroXea >9. 

Perhaps 7 w 7 roXecov may be substituted for 7% 77-0X60)9. 

Translation 

Here lies the servant of God, Ioannakis son of Thimianos, of 
the Royal ...(?) of the city (or cities) of Constantinople. 

In this part of the cemetery there are no other old 
tombs bearing epitaphs in European languages. Other 
tombs of Europeans here are all modern and of no 
interest. There is, however, another large group of 
tombs of Europeans and other foreigners, near the north- 
eastern corner of the cemetery. The earliest of these is 
that of a French physician. 

XXII 
Hie iacet 
Johannes 
Malom Natio- 
-ne G alius Belli - 
-gione Romanus 
Professione Med- 
-icus. Obiit aetatis 
suae 40 Anno Do. [sic! 

1646. 
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Translation 

Here lies John Malom, a Frenchman by nation, a Roman by 
religion, and a physician by profession. Died in the 40th 
year of his age, a.d. 1G4G. 

The next grave is that of a French youth. 

XXIII 

Orate pro eo. 

Hie iacet 
Carolus Du- 
-voyer natioe 
G alius Religi- 
-one Roman 8 ob- 
-iit Aho Dhi 1G49 
Aet. 18. 

Quo me fata trahunt? Iterum mors visere caros 
Haud sinit, at plenos hie rapit ante dies. 

Heu coeptis adversa meo quid funere tentas ? 

Num miserum his terris reddere forte cupis ? 

Falleris ; ah dulcem capiunt hie membra quietem 
Meque Deo coelum mente reduce beat. 

Mors inimica viae patriis me tollero regnis 
Dum putat, optatis reddit arnica locis. 

Translation 

Pray for him. Here lies Charles Duvoyer, a Frenchman by 
nation, a Roman by religion. Died a.d. 1649, aged 18. 

Hard fate! Cruel death, forbidding me again 
To see my dear ones, cutting short my youth 
In envy ! What then wouldst thou with my corpse ? 
Canst thou commit me wholly to this earth ? 

Vain hope I For here my limbs find grateful ease 
And through heaven’s gate my soul returns to God. 
Death, the foe, bars my way to earthly home, 

Death, the friend, leads me where I fain would be. 

The next two graves are those of two men, probably 
either brothers or father and son, bearing the strange 
name of Pantaleo (Pantaleone), whose nationality is not 
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mentioned. In order not to separate them I have inserted 
the second epitaph out of its proper chronological order. 

XXIV 

Hie iacet hon- 
-orabilis homo 
Nicolaus Pant- 
-aleo Catholic” 

Obiit 25. aetatis 
suae die 23 Maii 

1659. 

Translation 

Here lies an honourable man, Nicolas Pantaleone, a Catholic. 
Died May 23, 1659, in the 25th year of his age. 

XXV 
Hie ia- 
-cet H. 

Marc 8 
Panta- 
-leo Ca- 
-tholi- 
-c 8 Obiit 
ix Aug. 

Anno M 
DCLXII 

Translation 

Here lies an honourable (man), Marcus Pantaleone, a Catholic. 
Died August 9, 1672. 

Next comes a tomb with a very brief epitaph. 

XXVI 

Janne 

de 

Eoye 

1659. 

The next grave in chronological order is that of a priest 
of the Society of Jesus. The Portuguese Augustinians 
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were the first Western order to arrive in Isfahan, Antonio 
de Govea, of this order, having been sent as an ambassador 
to Shah 'Abbas the Great, in 1598, h}' Aleixas de Menesez, 
Archbishop of Goa. They were followed by the Carmelites, 
who came as ambassadors, in 1604, from Pope Clement VIII 
to the same Shah. They were followed by the Capuchins. 
These three orders were lodged in the city, but the Jesuits, 
who came later as missionaries, never succeeded in obtaining 
this privilege, and were established in Julfa. 

XXVII 
Hie iacet P. 

Alexander 
de Rhodes 
Gall 8 Saeer- 
-dos Religios 8 
e Societate 
Jesu, Missiona- 
-ri R Aplicus qui 
post longos 
pro Xro variis 
in missionib" orie- 
-tis exatlatos 
labores per an- 
-nos 40 prim 8 hie 
e sociis pie obi- 
-it die 5 Nov. an- 
-no Salutis 1660 
aetatis suae 68 
I. H. S. ■ 

Translation 

Here lies Father Alexander de Rhodes, a Frenchman, a priest 
and a religious of the Society of Jesus, an apostolical missionary 
who, after labouring long for Christ, during a period of forty 
years, in various missions in the East, was the first of his 
companions to die here, and died piously on November 5, in the 
year of salvation 1660, and of his age the 68th. 

Next in time comes the grave of another Frenchman. 
jras. 1919. 23 
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XXVIII 
Hie meet; 

Micael Mesbrun Gall* 

Catholicus 
29 Novem. 1G60. 

Multimodis forfcuna modis mea tempora roxit, 

Natus cram dives, pel ago morcator amisi ; 
rinrima post opifex, addictos (juaororo vietimi, 

Porsidis ingressu forsan sors Horfco c.arebat 
Qua rursufl inutaver opein mors attulit, aura 
Bic paleas agitat, donee coasante (piiescant. 

Translation 

Here lies Michael Mesbnm, a Frenchman and a. Catholic. 
November 29, 1GG0. 

Fortune in fickle mood did guide my lot, 

Dowered me with wealth, which the sea bore away. 
Later, a craftsman, doomed to seek my bread, 

I came to Persia’s shore in evil hour; 

For, as I strove my fortunes to restore, 

Death cut me off. Thus are we mortals whirled 
Like chaff before the wind, which falls at length, 
Leaving us, as it dies, in peace, at rest. 

The next tomb is that of a Capuchin. The Capuchins 
were highly favoured at Isfahan when the Safavi dynasty 
flourished. The Carmelites and the Augustinians were 
accommodated in the city in houses belonging to the Shah, 
and Shah Safi (1629-42) made a similar offer to the 
Capuchins when they came to Persia early in his reign, 
with letters of recommendation from the King of France 
and his minister, Cardinal Richelieu, but Father Joseph, 
the leader of the mission, preferred to build, at the expense 
of the Order, a house which should be its own property, 
and was permitted to do so. The establishment included 
a church and rooms for the monks. 
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XXIX 

Hie iacet R. Pater 

Valentin 8 Dangers 

Capuein. Missionis 38 

Aetatis 66 Obiit 5 Novemb. 1665. 

Translation 

Here lies the Reverend Father Valentine Dangers, for thirty- 
throe years a member of the Capuchin Mission : died November 5, 
1665, in the 66th year of his age. 

There are three graves of members of a French family 
named Muzen, the first of which bears the following 
epitaph : — 

XXX 
Cy git 

M. Claude Muzen 
Catholique 
Fram^ois de nation 
1668. 

Translation 

Here lies Monsieur Claude Muzen, a Catholic, a Frenchman 
by nation. 1668. 

XXXI 

Cy git Marguerite Muzen 
Qui fut fillo et femme cTestranger 
Qui est sortie au plus beau de son age, 

Qui fut fille de Claude et femme de Granger, 

Qui eut apres sa vie cette tombe en partage. 

Dec. le 15 May, 1680. 

Translation . 

Here lies Marguerite Muzen, who was the daughter of a 
foreigner and the wife of a foreigner, who departed from this 
life in the prime of her life, who was the daughter of Claude 
and the wife of Granger, and who had, after her death, this 
tomb in portionment. Died May 15, 1680. 

From tliis epitaph it would appear that Marguerite 
Mnzen'a mother was an Armenian, a native of Persia, who 
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married a foreigner, the .Frenchman, Claude Muzen, and 
whose daughter by him, Marguerite, married another 
foreigner, named Granger. 

o 7 o 

The third tomb of this family is that of an infant, 
probably the daughter of Claude Muzen. 

XXXII 

* 

Cy git 
Innocence 
Muzen 

Translation 

Here lies Innocence Muzen. 

A French family named de l’Estoile seems to have been 
domiciled in Isfahan in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century and, from the dates of their epitaphs, to have 
remained in Persia for many years. 

XXXIII 

Hie iacet honorabilis homo Isac [sic] Boutet de l’Estoile 
• cunctis benefic 8 hospitalitate Celeberrim 8 Catolic 8 natione Gall*. 
Obiit aetatis suae 76 anno 1667 Jullii 28. 

Translation 

Here lies an honourable man, Isaac Boutet de FEstoile, 
generous in his hospitality to all, a noted Catholic, a Frenchman 
by nation. Died, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, July 28, 
1667. 

The following epitaph is probably that of the wife of 
Isaac Boutet de l’Estoile. 

XXXIV 

Hie iacet 
Maria 
de* 

l’Estoile 

obiit 

1655 

Translation 

Here lies Maria de l’Estoile. Died 1655. 
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The next may be that of a second wife, or more 
probably a daughter, of Isaac. 

XXXY 
Ilic iacet 
Maria de 
l’Estoile 
Obiit 2 Xber 
1668. 

Translation 

Here lies Maria de I’Estoile. Died December 2, 16G8. 

The following six epitaphs are evidently those of the 
children of Isaac Boutet de 1’Estoile. 

XXXVI 

Marcus 

de 

l’Estoile 
[No date.] 

XXXVII 

Laurens 

de 

l’Estoile 
[No date.] 

XXXVIII 
Alexadre 
de l’Estoile 
1666 

XXXIX 

* Hie ia- 

-cet Ca- 
-terine 
de l’Es- 
-toille [ 52 c] 

Obiit 2 Xber, 1671. 
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Translation 

Here lies Catherine de FEstoile. Died December 2, 1671. 


XL 

>b' 

Louis Guilherme 
de FEtoille [sic] 

D6ced6 lo 
16 Juin, 1701 

Translation 

Louis Guilherme de Filtoile. Died June 10, 1701. 

XLI 

Hie iacet D. 

Andre 
de l’titoi- 
-lo Fide Cat- 
-hoi. xxi Dec. 

1745. Requi- 
re 4 in pace. 

Translation 

Here lies Monsieur Andr6 de l’Etoilo, in faith a Catholic. 
December 21, 1745. May he rest in peace. 

The next tomb is that of another Frenchman. 

XLII 
Cy git 

M. Jean Bernard 
Catholique 
Francis de 
nation. 1671. 

Translation 

Here lies Monsieur Jean Bernard, a Catholic, a Frenchman 
by nation. 1671. 

In the next two graves are buried a Portuguese and 
his wife. 
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XLIJLI 

Hie iacet 
I). Manuel Rodr- 
-iguez Lusitan* 

Catholi 8 . Obiit 
14 Janu. 1673. 

Translation 

Here lies Rom Manned Rodriguez, a Portuguese and a Catholic. 
Died January 14, 1678. 


XLIV 

4 * . 

Hie 

iacet 

Lgnatia Cafch. uxor Manuelis 
Rodriguez 
Obi. 28 Jul. 1681. 

Translation 

Here lies lgnatia Catherine (or perhaps “a Catholic”), wife 
of Manuel Rodriguez. Died July 28, 1681. 

Another Jesuit, bearing the same name as the heroic 
Belgian Cardinal, is buried in this neighbourhood. 

£3 7 Pi 

XLY 
Hie iacet 

R. P. CL I. 0. Mercier, e 80 c. Jes. 

Ob. An. D. 1674 
Aet. 31. 

Translation 

Here lies the Reverend Father, the Cleric, J. 0. Mercier, of the 
Society of Jesus. Died a.d. 1674, aged 81. 

Tlie next epitaph is extremely ill-cut by an ignorant 
mason, and ill-spelt, and much of it is illegible. Letters 
which are indecipherable are marked with asterisks. 
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XL VI 
Patris Da- 
-nionis Po- 
-mmare # # 

-aris c * er 
ch heo ini co~ 

-rims in hac p- 
* * ea iacet. 

Obiit anno 1661. 

Translation 

The body of Father Danio Pommare # # lies in this * * '* 

Died in 1661. 

The letters ini are perhaps the termination of Gwpucini , 
but, 'if so, the rest of the word is extraordinarily corrupt. 

The next epitaph was not quite so illegible, but was not 
easy to decipher. Its latinity is corrupt, but its meaning 
is clear. 

XL VII 
Hie iacet 
Io. Bapt. 

Casmon 
Mis. Apos. 
qui cum 
vix Spah. 
usque pe- 
-rvenisset 
cum D. D. 

Piquet 
Babil. Epo. 
obiit an. 

1682 

D. Piquet 
ob. Hama- 
-dani 26 
Aug. 1685. 

Translation 

Here lies John Baptist Casmon, an apostolic missionary, 
who, when he had hardly reached Isfahan with Monseigneur 
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D. Piquet, Bishop of Babylon, died in 1682. Monseigneur 
Piquet died at Iiamadan, August 26, 1685. 

The Latin Bishop of Babylon was a suffragan of the 
Bishop in Isfahan. Chardin, in his description of Isfahan, 
tells the following story of another Bishop of Babylon : 
“ Et puis on rencontre deux grandes galleries, vis-a-vis 
desquelles est une maison que les Europeans appellent par 
derision FE veche, parce qu’elle a apartenu ces annees 
passees a mi Eveque de Babylone, suffragant a FEveche 
dTspahan, qui 3 ^ a demeure quelque terns. C’etoit un 
Carme Francois, nomine Monseigneur Bernard, qui apres 
avoir demeure quelque terns en cette ville sans trouver de 
quoi occuper un Eveque, se retira et retourna en France, 
laissant la maison en bon etat, Feglise, la bibliotheque, les 
ornemens, et Fargenterie. Etant a Paris, il vendit tout 
cela a un orfevre, qui le fit revendre par les Hollandois 
Fan 1669. On vendit la maison cinq-mille francs, 
Fargenterie deux-mille, le reste fut partie renvoie, partie 
dissipe.” 

The next tomb, in point of time, to that of Father 
Casmon is that of a child. 


XL VIII 

Hie iacet Maria Robin. 

I 11 eoelum abiit 20 Oct. A 11 . 1683 
Aet. 3. 

Sic 

Consummata brevi complevit tempo- 
-ra multa. 

Translation 

% 

Here lies Mary Robin, who went to heaven October 20, 1683, 
aged three. Thus, in a short time she lived much. 

Next comes the tomb of a Swiss clockuiakev, bearing 
a name sufficiently well known. 
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XLIX 

Hie iacet insig- 
“liis Dns Jacob Bo- 
-usseau Genevens- 
-is horologior- 
-um faber vixit 
ann os 74 Spahani 
48. Obiit 29 Mar- 
-tii, 1753. 

Translation 

Here lies the famous Monsieur Jacob (or Jacques) Boussoau, 
of Geneva, a clockmaker. He lived for 74 years, 48 at Isfahan. 
Died March 29, 1753. 

The art of making clocks and watches was, as Chardin 
says, unknown to the Persians, but the Shall employed, in 
his time, a few European, clock- and watchmakers. 

After the downfall of the Safavl dynasty the glory 
of Isfahan faded. Christians and foreigners no longer 
enjoyed the favour and protection of comparatively 
enlightened sovereigns, and the city ceased to be a 
desirable place of residence for them. M. Kousseau, 
however, long outlived the dynasty at Isfahan, hut the 
next European epitaph, in point of time, bears a date 
nearly a century later than his. 

L 

£ 

Ci git Xavier ITommair Hell 
Franpais, mort k Hispahan 
1848, Aortt 18. 

Translation 

Here lies Xavier Iiommair Hell, a Frenchman. Died at 
Isfahan, August 18, 1848. 

The next epitaph of interest is that of an Armenian 
who may, however, he regarded as a foreigner, for he 
came from abroad as a missionary. 
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LI 

(Armenian epitaph.) 

Ci git 

Le R. I). J. Derderian 
qui renouvela 
et fit prosperer 
la mission 
catholique 
abandomiee 
depths longfcomps. 

A pres 
24 ans 

do travaux apostoliq lies 
il mourut 

en odeur de saintete 
le 27 Sept. 1852. 

Translation 

Here lies the Reverend D. J. Tertorian, who restored and 
made to flourish the Catholic mission, long abandoned. After 
twenty-four years of apostolic labours he died in the odour of 
sanctity September 27, 1852. 

There are a few other graves of foreign Christians, not 
Europeans, but in obedience to the Western Church. One 
is that of a Georgian lady. 


LII 

Hie iacet 
Christiana 
Virgo 

Sara nomine 
nation© 
Cfeorgiana 
fide 

Catholica 
quae cum 
per multos 
annos 
pietate 
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toti populo 
praeluxisset 
ad Eum 
quem toto 
corde 
dilexerat 
avolavit, 
xxiii Jan. 

An 0 Domini 
MDCGIY. 

Translation 

Here lies a Christian virgin named Sara, a Georgian by 
nation and a Catholic by religion, who, after she had for many 
years borne the light of piety before the whole people, on 
January 23, a.d. 1704, took flight to Him whom she had loved 
with her whole heart. 

There are several graves of Chaldsean Christians of the 
Roman obedience. 

Lin 

Hie iacet 
Dominions 
Babilonens- 
-is religione 
Romanus pr- 
-ofessione me- 
-rcator. Obiit 
Anno D. 1639. 

Translation 

Here lies Dominic, a Babylonian, by religion a Roman and 
by profession a merchant. Died a.d. 1639. 

LIV 

Hie iacet 
Ebrahim 
Babilonen 
1649 

Translation 

Here lies Ebrahim, a Babylonian, 1649, 
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LV 

Hie iacet 
matron a 
Babilonensis 
Christiana Ro. 
nomine Lucia. 

Obiit 18 Jan. 1659. 

Translation 

Here lies a Babylonian matron, a Roman Christian, named 
Lucia. Died January 18, 1659. 

There are three graves of a family named Ioverida, 
perhaps of a husband and wife and their son, probably 
Chaldmans. 


LVI 

Hie iacet 
Abdallah 
Ioverida Re- 
-ligione Ca- 
-tholicus. 

Obiit xvii Jan. 

Anno 1G64. 

Translation 

Here lies ‘Abdallah Ioverida, a Catholic by religion, died 
January 17, 1664. 

LVII 

Hie iacet An- 
-na Ioverida 
religione Ca- 
-tholica quae 
obiit xxi Dec. 
anno 1663. 

Translation 

Here lies Anna Ioverida, by religion a Catholic, who died 
December 21, 1668. 
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LVIII 

Hie 
iaeet 
Georgi 8 
lovori- 
-da Ca- 

-thor 

obiit 

1681. 

Translation 

Here lies George lover id a, a Catholic, died 1681. 

LIX 

Ilic iaeet 
Perica 
Religio 
CathoP 
Obiit 
9 Maii 
1666 

Translation 

Here lies Perican, a Catholic by religion. Died May 9, 1666. 
The next epitaph is that of a Chaldaian lady who was 
evidently, by her name, married to a Spaniard or a 
Portuguese. 

LX 

Hie iaeet Signora Maria Gomez 
natione Babiloniensis religioue 
Romana. Plenis annis 77 obiit 
27 Augusti, 1664. 

Translation 

Here lies Signora Maria Gomez, a Babylonian by nation, 
a Roman by religion. Died, at the full age of 77, Aug. 27, 1 664. 

The lady buried in the next tomb was probably a 
Chaldman married to an Armenian. 
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LXT 

Hie iaeet 
D a Clara 
Yaren D 1 
Niersi con- 
-sore. 01). 2° 

Julii 1737 
eta sue 40. 

Translation 

Here lies Mme. Clara Varen, wife of M. Nerses. Died July 2, 
1737, in the 40th year of her age. 

The last tombs to lie noticed are three of a f amity of 
Christian Arabs, bearing the name of Sa £ ld. Chardin 
mentions the interpreter of the Dutch East India Company, 
buried in the first of the three graves, as an Arab who 
had lived long in Europe and had a great talent for 
languages. though lie did not understand English. 

O CD 7 O n 

LXII 
Hie iaeet 

Dns. David Wahid olim Regis Galliae per 
(> an. postea Soc. Hollandicae per 34 an 8 
linguarum intorpres peritissim" ac religiofnc] 

Catho 11 zelo clariasim 8 . Ob. 10 Dec. An. 1684 aet. 72. 
Translation 

Here lies M. David Sahd, formerly for six years in the service 
of the King of France and afterwards for thirty 'four in that of 
the Dutch Company as a most skilled interpreter of tongues ; 
and distinguished by his zeal for the Catholic religion. Died 
December 10, 1684, aged 72. 

LXIII 

(Armenian inscription.) 

I-Iic 

iaeet Dom. 

Helena Sa- 
-hid ob- 
1730, 16 Nov. 
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Translation 

Here lies the lady Helena Sa‘id. Died November 16, 1730. 

LXIV 
Simon 
, Said 

Catholic. 

(No date.) 
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SAGARA AND THE HAIHAYAS, VASISTHA AND AURVA 

By F. E. PARGITER 

TN two papers published in this Journal 1 I dealt with 
the stories about the first Vasistha, who is famous in 
liistorical tradition. He flourished during the reigns of 
three kings of Ayodhya, Trayyaruna, Satyavrata 
Trisanku and Hariscandra, and his personal name was 
JJevaraj. This paper deals with the next great Yasistha, 
who lived in the reign of a later king, Sagara. Those 
papers brought the Ayodhya genealogy down to 
Hariscandra and his son Rohita. The next portion of 
the genealogy is given thus by five Puranas , 2 which agree 
generally, and the collated text runs thus, immaterial 
variations being omitted : — 

Harito Rohitasyatha Cahcur 3 Earita ucyate 
Vija3ras ca Sude va£ 4 ca Cahcu-putrau babliuvatuh 
jeta ksatrasya sar vasya Vijayas tena sa smrtah 
Rurukas 6 tanayas tasya raja dharmartha-kovidali 
Rurukasya Vrkah G putras tasmad Bahus tu jajnivan. 

Tilt Visnu and the Saura Upapurana give the same 
genealogy, the Garuda agrees omitting Sudeva, and the 
late Bhagavata is somewhat similar . 7 The other Puranas 

1 JRAS, 1913, p. 885 ; 1917, p. 37. 

2 Brahmanda iii, 63, 117-19 : Vayu 88, 119-21 : Brahma 8, 26-8 : 
Hariv. 13, 756-GO : Linga i, 66, 12-14. 

3 Linga calls him Dhundhu. 

4 Linga Sutejds. Brahma omits him and modifies the following words 
accordingly. 

5 Linga calls him RucaJca. 

6 Vayu Rurukdd Dhrtakah. 

7 ‘Visim iv, 3, 15 in prose. Saura 30, 37-8, calling Cancu Dhundhu 
and Ruruka Kuruka. Garuda 138 , 27-8. Bhagav. ix, S, 1-2, which 
calls Cancu Gampa (attributing to him erroneously the founding of the 
city Campa), makes Sudeva and Vijaya father and son, and calls Ruruka 
Bharuka. 

jras. 1919. 


24 
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condense it bjr omitting all between Rohita and Vrka, so 
making Vrka Rohita’s son, but the variations in the 
Kurina MSS. show that this curtailed version is due 
merely to the omission of little-known kings . 1 Thu 
Ramayana version will be noticed separately. 

Balm’s son was Sagara as all the authorities say . 2 The 
Brahman da, Vayu, Brahma, Harivaiiisa and Siva give 
first a brief account of them , 3 and then narrate their story 
at length in a ksatriya ballad, wherein they all agree 
closely ; 1 The Visnu tells the same story in prose, 
amplifying it in details . 5 All these are narrated in the 
course of the genealogy. The Padma gives the ballad in 
a later and shorter form, with variations, as a separate 
story . 0 The Vrhannaradlya expands the Visnu account 
into a long versified tale with much moralising/ The 
fullest account is given by the Brahman da in another 
passage, which, though greatly amplified after the fashion 
of a later time, yet appears to embody genuine tradition 
about Sagara . 8 The Bhagavata notices the story very 
briefly in late form . 9 The other Puranas merely say 
Balm’s son was Sagara and give no account . 10 

The ksatriya ballad in the five Puranas mentioned is the 
most trustworthy account. They are all obviously based 

1 Matsya 12, 38 : Padma v, S, 143 ; *and vi, 21, II. Siva vii, 01, 22. 
Agni 272, 27. Kurina i, 21, 3, of which one copy has all the above lines 
except the third, calling Cancu Dhundhu and Ruruka K arnica. 

3 But Padma vi, 21, 11-14, which calls Bahu Sitbfthu , perverts the 
mention of gara, “poison,” in the ballad, and says his son was Gara, 
who being menaced by his enemies found refuge at Bhargava’s hermitage, 
and there Sagara was born as his son. 

3 Brahman da in, GS, 120-4: Vayu 8S, 122-5: Brahma 8, 29-32: 
Hariv. 18, 7G0-4 : Siva vii, 67, 23-5 : which arc almost identical. 

4 Brahmanda iii, 68, 126-41 : Vayu 88, 127-43: Brahma 8, 35-51 : 
Hariv. 14 , 767-S4: Siva vii, 61, 29-43 : which are largely identical. 

5 Vi?nu iv, 8, 15-21. 

6 Padma vi, 21, 19-33. 7 Vrhannaradlya 7,1-8, 63. 

8 Brahmanda iii, /7, 74 - 48, 49 ; and 49, 38-57. 

9 Bhagav. ix, 8 , 2-7. 

30 Matsya 12, 39 : Padma v, 8, 143 : Kurma i, 21, 4 : Linga i, 66, 14 : 
Garucla 138, 28 : Agni 272, 27 : Saura SO, 39. 
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on one original, yet fall into two versions. The 
Brahmanda and Yayu are almost identical, and have the 
best text. The Brahma and Harivamsa are practically 
identical, curtailing the former account in some verses and 
adding a little in others. The Siva agrees generally with 
the two latter, but is briefer. The late Padma version has 
elaborated the brahmanical features of Sagara’s education. 

The story runs thus. Balm was ill, and the Haihayas, 
Talajahghas 1 and Sakas uniting wrested his kingdom 
from him. Yavanas, Pfmidas, Kambojas, Pahlavas and 
Salcas, these five tribes 2 * aided the Haihayas and attacked 
him. These lordly ksatriyas 8 were stronger and seized 
his kingdom. Bahu abandoned his capital, entered the 
forest, and with his queen practised austerities. He died 
there through old age and weakness. His queen, 
a Yadava princess, followed him, and her co-wife gave 
her poison in order to destroy her future child. She 
made a funeral pile and placed Bahu’s body on the fire. 4 * * * / 

1 The Talajahghas were the chief branch of the Haihayas, who were 
one of the two great branches of the Yadavas, see JR AS., 1914, p. 274. 

- Gana. Notwithstanding Dr. Thomas’ dissent (JRAS, 1916, p. 162) 

I cannot but translate gana as ‘ * tribe Panca ganah is applied here 
in. these Puranas to these live peoples, signifying (1) that, each constituted 
a distinct gana , so that each gana consisted of one nationality, and (2) 
that each gana was not a community, but an armed host. Gana is 
a very common word in the Puranas and means a “homogeneous 
group ”, the particular kind of homogeneity implied depending on the 
context. Applied to peoples here, it implies racial homogeneity, and 
means a “tribe” in the ordinary use of the word. Its meaning 
“homogeneous group” fitted it excelleutly as a plural termination, 
such as it became in later times ; and indeed its force is often in the 
Puranas virtually nothing more. In the expression Jalinu-gana (JRAS, 
1913, p. S88, n. 1) it means a “group descended from Jahnu”, or is 
virtually a plural “the Jahnus”. Kalidasa’s expression pdrvatiyair 
ganair ( id ., 1915, p. 804) means (I may point out) just what every 
Indian Administration knows as “ hill tribes”. 

s Ksatriya-pmhgava . 

4 So the Vayu and Brahmanda. The later Brahma and Harivamsa 

say she ascended the funeral pile, evidently to immolate herself, and 

Aurva dissuaded her. The Visnu and V rhan naradly a , later still, say 

so explicitly. 
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Aurva Bhargava, taking compassion on her, brought her 
to his hermitage. She gave birth to a son bearing marks 
of the poison, named Sagara . 1 Aurva brought him up, 
taught him the Vedas, and bestowed on him Rama 
Jamadagnya's terrible fire-weapon . 2 Sagara collected 
an army, and with that weapon slew the Haihuyas in 
battle. He determined to exterminate the Sahas, 
Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas, and Palilavas. When lie 
was slaughtering them they fled to Vasistha for protec- 
tion. That great muni made a compact with them, 
stopped Sagara and saved them ; but Sagara destroyed 
their laws of religion and changed their mode of dress. 
He made the Sahas shave half the head, the Yavanas 
and Kambojas shave the whole head, the Paradas wear 
their hair loose, and the Pahlavas grow beards. He 
deprived them of the recitation of the Veda and the 
exclamation vas at. These five tribes and also the 
Ivolisarpas, Mahisihas, DarvaS, Colas and Khasas were 
all ksatrij^a tribes. Sagara of yore annulled their religion 
according to Vasistha’s word. 

The Ramayana, which gives the general genealogy 
incorrectly , 3 calls Balm Asita and narrates the story 
twice . 4 The two passages are largely the same, but the 
second alters the order of some of the lines and is 
inferior. They agree with the ballad in certain expres- 
sions and give much the same story, but are shorter, and 
make a serious anachronism in calling the Bhiirgava 
rishi Cyavana, because Cyavana was one of the progenitors 
of the Bhargavas, an ancestor of the Aurvas, and belonged 
to a period far more ancient. Moreover, they narrate the 

1 That is, sa-gara : but the story of the second wife and the poison 
aj^peaus rather to have been invented to explain the name. Brahmanda 
in, ^7, 78 mentions only one queen. 

2 Hence the destruction of the Talajahghas is attributed to Aurva, 
Mahabharata, xiii, 15 S, 7223. 

3 JRAS, 1910, pp. 17-18. 

4 Ramay. i, 70 } 28-37 ; ii, 110 , 15-24. 
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story only till the birth of Sagara, and make no mention 
therein of Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Pamelas and 
Pahlavas, but instead couple with the Hailuvyas and 
Talaj ah gluts, the Suras and the Sasabindus. The Suras 
were a subdivision of the Haihayas , 1 and the Sasahindus 
were the descendants of Sasabindu, king of the other 
branch of the Yadavas, specially styled the YYulavas . 2 
The Suras would naturally have been among the Hailmvas, 
and the Sasabindus might have been their allies. The 
Ramayana version does not throw any light on the 
questions discussed here, and need not therefore he 
set out. 

The historical and political aspect, in tradition, of the 
great struggle described here has been pointed out before 3 ; 
and I propose now to consider three subjects in connexion 
with Sagara, namely, the five foreign tribes, Yasistha and 
the name Aurva. 

From the time when Balm was driven from Ayodhya 
till Sagara recovered it some twenty or more probably 
twenty-five years must be allowed, and during that 
interval the capital and country were subjugated by the 
invaders. The Haihayas- whose capital was Mahismati 
(the modern Mandhata) on the River Narbada , 4 did not 
apparently found kingdoms in the regions they overran, 
but made continual raids as the Marathas did in modern 
times. The bands of Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas 
and Pahlavas, however, who had come from the extreme 
north-west, evidently remained and settled down. Sagara 
conquered and drove out the Haihayas , 5 but these foreign 
bands, so far from attempting to llee homeward, remained 

1 Bralnnfui<la iii, 09, oO : Vayu 94, 49 : Brahma 13, 200 : Hariv. 34, 
IS 92, 

* JRAS, 1914, p. 274. 

3 JRAS, 1910, pp. 9, 10; 1914, pp. 280-1. 

4 Id. 1910, p. 36 ; 1914, p. 278. 

5 Also MBh. iii, 106, 8832. He is highly extolled iu id, xii, 29, 
1023-8, 
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and sought protection from Vasistlia* He succoured them 
and they continued subjects of Sagara under degradin 
disabilities. The tribes here mentioned are the bands or 
them which invaded Ayodhya, and not the main tribes 
which dwelt outside India. During the interval the 
Aiksvaku ksatriyas were subdued, but the religious 
conditions do not seem to have been affected as will be 
shown, and thus the great Vasistha family, the hereditary 
priests of Ayodhya, evidently maintained its priestly 
position, so that Vasts tha could interpose with authority 
between Sagara and the foreign bands. Sagara altered 
their personal appearance, .and his changes are noteworthy 
as seemingly implying that their appearance was the 
opposite before. They remained in his kingdom and 
would naturally have become gradually assimilated to the 
rest of the people, so that the degrading distinctions 
disappeared in the course of time. 

A very remarkable feature in the narrative is this, that 
the five tribes are not spoken of as mlecchas or barbarians, 
but are styled ksatriyas, and so also are the Kolisarpas, 
Maliisikas, Darvas, Colas, and Khasas. The Mahisikas 
were apparently the people of Mahismati. The Darvas 
and Khasas were tribes from the extreme north-west. 
The Colas were not, it seems, the Colas of South India, 1 
but- rather another frontier tribe whose name appears as 
Culikas or Culikas in later times. 2 Who the Kolisarpas 
wrnre it is impossible to say, especially as the different 
readings of the name suggest that it is corrupt. 

Further there is no suggestion that the 6akas and four 
other tribes were different in religion from the people of 
Ayodhya. The statement that Sagara deprived them 
of the recitation of the sacred texts and the benefit of 


1 The Brahma and Hariv., misunderstanding them as such, join 
Keralas with them instead of Khasas. The Colas and Iieralas did not 
apparently exist then as such. 

2 JRAS, 1912, p. 712, 


n ac 
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the sacred exclamation vamt manifestly refers to the 
bralimanic religion 1 and implies that they had possessed 
these privileges before. Moreover, they appealed to 
Vasistha as if they had some claim to his protection. It 
seems therefore that they were not markedly different in 
religion from Vasistha and Sagara. Had they been of 
different religion, Vasistha could hardly have maintained 
his position during their ascendancy, they would have 
had no ground for claiming his succour, nor he any 
particular reason for so promptly saving them. It is not 
likely that they were of alien worship when they invaded 
Ayodhya, and became converted to the bralimanic religion, 
because they were the conquerors and the interval was too 
short. The Bhagavata, which is a very late and sectarian 
Parana, recasts the story significantly. It says that 
Sagara did not kill them, adds Barbaras to them, and 
mentions, in general words only, the personal restrictions 
he imposed, but makes no reference to the awkward 
religious statements. 

The ballad thus implies that these five foreign tribes 
were ksatriyas and of much the same religion as Vasistha 
and Sagara. These two features throw light on the age 
of the ballad. Contingents from these tribes took part 
long afterwards in the great Bharata battle , 2 apparently 
chiefly in the army of the Kamboja king . 3 They are 
sometimes spoken of in fair terms in the Mahabharata , 4 
but nowhere as of noble rank at the time of that battle, 
as far as I am aware. They fell steadily in Indian 
estimation in after times. It is said Sakas, Yavanas 
and Kambojas were of ksatriya origin and became 


1 The Brahmanda iii, 4S , 45 saj'S Sagara deprived them of Vedic rites 
and the aid of brahmans — emphasizing the position. 

2 MBh. v, 196 , 7609 ; vi, 66, 2408 ; vii, SO, 798-S01. 

3 Id. v, IS , 590 ; 165, 5748-50 : vii, 7 , 182* 

4 Id. i, 67, 26 G 8 ; 136, 6995 : v, 3, SI ; 169, 5510 : viii, 46, 2107 : 
xii, 101, 3737. 
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vrmlas from not seeing brahmans. 1 The five tribes are 
often classed with Barbaras, 2 witli Abliiras, Kiratas and 
other tribes, and with rnlecclias. 3 Sakas, Yavanas and 
Pali! a v as, and other low tribes are reckoned rnlecclias. 4 
As brahmanic influence gradually waned in the north- 
west after that battle, the Pan jab nations also became 
tainted in Indian opinion. Thus Yavanas, Sakas, 
Pahlavas, and Kambojas, with .Barbaras and other rude 
tribes, and some of the Panjab races are spoken of 
disparagingly. 5 They and some Panjab tribes were 
pronounced wicked, men of evil customs, and mlecchas. 6 
The ultimate opinion entertained by the people of 
Madhyadesa about the Panjab peoples is expressed in the 
vulgar tirade against the Madras put into Karim's mouth, 7 
in which the Madras, Gandharas, Sindlius and Sauviras, 8 
and indeed all the Panjab races are unsparingly reprobated. 9 
When the Panjab was so regarded, these five outer nations 
could not have fared better, and such is stated. 10 

The first passage quoted above acknowledges that when 
Sagara conquered them the Sakas, Yavanas and Kambojas 
were ksatriyas and had the ministrations of brahmans, 
and the references to them in the Mahabharata imply that 
they were hardly still in that condition at the later time 
of the great battle. Its significance might be discounted 
by the fact that it adds (xiii } 8S } 2104-5) the same remark 
about Dravidas, Kalindas (Kalingas ?), Pulindas and 

1 Id. xiii, S3, 2103. 

2 Id. ii, SO, 1088 ; 31, 1199 ; SO, 1813 : iii, 253, 15251. 

3 Id. ii, 31, 1199 ; 50, 1832, 1831, 1850 ; 51, 1990-1 : iii, 1SS. 12838- 
40 : ix, 2, 74 : xii, 207, 7560. 

4 Id. i, 175, 0683-6. 

5 Id. iii, 51, 19S8-91 : xii, 65, 2429-31. 

8 Id. xii, 207, 7500-1 : vii, 93, 3379-81. 

7 Id. viii, 40, 1830-58; 44, 2028, to 45, 2110. 

8 Id. viii, 40, 1845, 1857-8, 1801. 

9 Id. viii, 44 , 2030, 2051-0, 2003-5, 2070 ; 45, 2080, 2099-2100, 2109- 
2110. Cf. v. 38, 1525. 

10 Id. iii, 188, 12838-40. 
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Kolisarpas, as well as about U^inaras and Mahisakas, 
who were undoubtedly ksatriyas : but, whatever may be 
the explanation regarding all these, the remarkable fact 
here is that this ballad portrays the fcSakas, Yavanas and 
Kambojas actually as ksatriyas and as having brah manic 
ministrations, that is, as being actually in a condition 
which did not apparently exist later at the tihie of that 
battle, and certainly not at any still later time according 
to Indian opinion. The ballad could not therefore have 
been composed in after times, as the Bhagavata version 
shows itself to have been. It is therefore really ancient, 
dating back to a period earlier than that battle. 

It is not necessary to enquire what was the racial 
position of the tribes mentioned. Bakas certainly were 
not Aryans by origin, even if the others were. How then 
could these invading bands of Bakas and others be 
regarded as ksatriyas possessing brahmanical privileges ? 
The statement made in Indian tradition, that the Druhyus 
of Gandhara spread out to the north and other regions 
beyond, and founded kingdoms among the mleccha 
countries there , 1 supplies an explanation. Those Druhyu 
offshoots would naturally have established a ksatriya 
class in the tribes which they ruled over, and have 
introduced their brahman ic religion there. These bands 
probably came from such kingdoms : they would thus 
have been ksatriyas and of the same religion as the people 
of North India, and, as Druhyus, might naturally have 
joined to help the Haihayas (who wore descendants of 
Yadu), as the ballad says. 


1 Brahman da iii, 7^, 11-12; Viiyu DO, 11-12; Matsya 48, 9 (which 
agree) say of Pracetas, the last king named in the Druhyu genealogy : — 
Praeetasah putra-satam raj an all sarva eva to 
mleccha- rastradlii pali sarve hy udicnii disam asthitali. 

Bhagav. ix, 28, 15-10 says the same brief!}'. Visnu iv, 17, 2 is fuller — 
Praeetasah putra-satam adliarmahahulanam mlecclulnam udlcyadlnam 
adhipatyam akarot. Agni 276, 5 merely says Pracetas had a hundred 
sons. The other Puranas do not notice this, 
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As Sagara was the eighth king after Hariscandra, this 
Vasistha cannot be Devaraj, who was already of mature 
age in Hariscandra s reign, and would be several descents 
lower, even if the kings had very short reigns. None of 
the accounts give him any definite name, except the long 
story in the Brahmanda and the account in the 
Vrhannaradiya. The former (iii, J f 9 , 43) calls him .Apava 
incidentally. This, however, is a patronymic, for there 
was an earlier Apava Vasistha, who lived in the reign 
of the great Haihaya king Arjuna Kartavirya, who was 
father of Talajangha, the ancestor of the Talajahghas. 
Arjuna reigned at Mahismatl, and in his conquests north- 
ward burnt the empty hermitage of Apava Vasistha, son 
of Varuna (Vasistha), and Apava cursed him. 1 Apava is 
said to be a patronymic from which is supposed to 
be equivalent to Varuna, 2 and that is possible because he 
is called Varuni. 3 The first Apava Vasistha was a con- 
temporary of Arjuna Kartavirya, 4 and Apava Vasistha in 
Sagara’ s reign could not be he, but would be a descendant 
by some generations. 

The Vrhannaradiya, which appears to have noteworthy 
tradition, says ( 8 , 63) that Atharvanidhi, meaning 
obviously Vasistha, consecrated Sagara as king, thus 
calling Vasistha Atharvanidhi. The same epithet is 
applied to a later Vasistha, who was priest to Sagaras 

1 Brahmanda iii, 69, 42-4; Vftyu 0 4, 42-4; Brahma 13, 102-4; 
Hariv. S3, 1884-6, which are almost identical, but the first two give the 
older text. Mahabharata i, 99, 3024 gives two lines; Matsya 43, 41 
and Padma v, 13, 141 only one line. MBh. xii, 40, 1756-7 are similar. 
Brahmanda iii, 70, 12-14, Vayu 95, 12-13 and Matsya 44» 12-13 give 
a fanciful explanation. 

2 Monier- Williams 3 Dictionary. 

3 MBh. i, 99, 3926, 3947. Brhaddevata vi, 24 and 33 know of 
a Vasistha Varuni, though the references in the two verses are chrono- 
logically ages apart, and would imply two such Vasisthas. 

4 This Apava Vasistha was thus a contemporary of Devaraj 
Vasistha, who has been discussed in JRAS, 1913, pp. 896-7 ; 1917, 
pp. 38-9, 
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eighteenth successor, king Dillpa II, in Raghuvaiiisa i, 59. 1 
Now Atharvanidhi is not necessarily a name in these two 
passages, because the Bralmian da calls the great primeval 
Bhrgu rishi Usanas-Suk ra, ! 2 A thar vunarii nidhih. Yet it 
may well have been a name, for there was a Vasistha 
named A thar van, because the Kiratarjuihya (x, 10) speaks 
of “the Veda in which the order of the words was 
arranged by Atharvan”, and Mallimitha explains ‘ Veda’ 
as the fourth Veda, and ‘ Atharvan ’ as Vasistha, quoting 
the dictum, Atharvanas tn murtroddhavo Vasistha-krtah. 
I am not aware of any tradition that throws light on that 
Atharvan Vasistha, but Ins name makes it quite probable 
that Atharvanidhi was also a name ; and as this term is, 
I believe, applied only to these two Vasisthas, 3 Sagara’s 
and Dilipa’s, we may, in order to distinguish them from 
other Vasisthas, for convenience call this Vasistha in 
Sagara’s reign Atharvanidhi I Apava, and Dilipa’s priest 
Atharvanidhi II. This proposal does not postulate too 
much, for there may have been two Vasisthas of the 
same name, just as there were two Dilipas, two 
Yuvanasvas, Wo Haryasvas, and two Visvasahas in the 
Ayodhya dynasty. 4 

I have often drawn attention to the lack of the historical 
sense among brahmans, which is notorious. It produced 
two results; first, chronology hardly existed for them, 
and therefore they confused different persons of the same 
name ; secondly, there was no real distinction between 
history and mythology, so that they freely mythologized 
incidents in traditional history. These occurrences supply 
illustrations of both these errors. 

1 It calls him also Bralimayoni (i, 64), but this is merely a synonym 
of another appellation given him, srastuh sunuh (i, 93) ; both terms 
meaning the primeval mythical rishi Vasistha, with whom he is confused. 

2 Brahmanda iii, SO, 51-4 read with MBh. i, 76 , 3188-90 and Matsya 
25, 9-11. 

3 It is not mentioned in Bohtlingk & Roth's nor in Alonier- Williams’ 
Dictionaries ; nor in Sorensen’s Index to the MBh. 

4 JRAS, 1910, pp. 18, 27, 29. See also p. 362, n, 3, 
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In the brahmanic fable?? of the earlier Vasistha’s contest 
with Visvainitra it is said that Vasistha’s cow created 
hordes of Pahlavas, Wakas, Yavanas and Kambojas, as 
well as Barbaras, mlecchas, Kiratas, and other rude tribes 
to attack Visvainitra . 1 This Vasistha’s siding with the 
five tribes is no doubt the origin of that ridiculous detail. 
The brahmans confused the two Vasisthas of Trisariku’s 
time and Sahara’s time ; and, as they did not know how 
these foreign tribes came to be at Ayodhya, the tribes 
had of course to be accounted for, so thejr made the tribes 
forsooth the creation of the wonderful brahmanic cow, 
and therefore created to fight Visvainitra; and further, 
being ignorant of the former condition of these tribes, 
they classed them with mlecchas and barbarians according 
to the ideas of after times. We can thus see how 
brahmanic fable grew ; and those features proclaim 
those fables to be a brahmanical fabrication far later than 
this ballad. 

The other process of mythologizing traditional history 
finds one of its best illustrations in “Aurva”. Aurva 
is a patronymic from Urva. The first Aurva was 
apparently Rcika , 2 and he was son of Urva . 3 Urva 
is mentioned in the Bhargava vamsa 4 and elsewhere . 5 
The next Aurva was Relka’s son Jamadagni, and his son 
was Rama. The Aurva here mentioned had the personal 
name Agni, for the genealogies go on to say that he 


1 Ramayana i, 54 it 18 to 55 , 3. Mahabharata i, 175 , 6683-6 : cf. ix, 
#, 2304-5. * - 

2 Brahmanda iii, GO, 63 : Vayu 01, 92 : Bralmaa 10, 53 : Hariv. 27, 
3456. 

3 MBh. xiii, 50, 2907-10. Vayu 65, 91-2, whore read t Urva for tftrvor ; 
Brahmanda iii, 1, 94-5 less correctly : in both Atmavdna and Apravana 
are mistakes for Apnavdna. None of these three forms is in the MBh. 
(see Sorensen’s Index), and it curtails the genealogy in i, 6*6', 2609-11, 
and further still in xiii, So, 4145. 

4 Vayu Go, 92, which is better tlian Brahmanda iii, 1 , 95. 

5 Mafcsya 175 , 23 : Padma v, 3S, 74 ; Hariv. 46 , 2527, 
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bestowed offspring on Sagara , 1 and three Puranas call 
him Agni , 2 while two others give him the synonymous 
names Vahni 8 and Tejonidhi . 4 

These names Aurva, Jarnadagni and Agni became 
a fertile source of fable through misunderstandings. The 
story begins thus on a basis of traditional facts. The 
Bhargavas were priests of the Haihaya king Krtavlrya 
and had been enriched by his munificence. After Ins 
death the Haihaya ksatriyas coveted their wealth and, 
as the Bhargavas would not relinquish it, used violence 
to recover it and even slaughtered the Bhargavas. The 
Bhargavas tied northward, and one of their wives bore 
a son then named Aurva . 5 Now about that time or 
a little earlier was born the Bhargava Rcika, for lie was 
an early contemporary of Ivrtavirya’s son, king Arjuna, 
since his grandson Rama killed Arjuna . 0 Rcika was Aurva 
as mentioned above ; so also were his son Jarnadagni, 
his son Rama, and this descendant Agni. Such are the 
traditional facts. The fable is narrated in two forms, 
the earlier form in the Mahabharata 7 and tlie later in 
three Puranas . 8 

Agni means “fire” and Jarnadagni " devouring five”. 
Rama is said to have destroyed all ksatriyas off' the 
earth twenty-one times, and this is brahmanical fable, 
for no ksatriya would have started a story so disgraceful 
to his class. Aurva was misunderstood as being derived 

1 Bralimanda iii, 6 '3, 156 : Vayu 88, 157 : Brahma 8, 05 : Hariv. 15, 
799 : Siva vii, 61, 53 : Agni 373, 28. Bub MBh. iii, 106 , 8837-9 says 
Siva granted him the boon. 

2 Matsya 13, 40 : Padma v, 8, 144 : Lihga i, GO, 15. 

3 Kurina i, 31, 5. 

4 Vrhannaradlya 7, 60 ; S, 8, 9, 65. 

. 5 MBh. i, 178 , 6802-15. 

8 JR AS, 1910, pp. 35-6; 1914, p. 279. 

J MBh. i, 178, 6815 — 180, 6863: very briefly in xiii, 56, 2905-9. The 
latter assigns to Urva the part properly assigned elsewhere to Aurva 
Agni. 

8 Matsya 175, 23-62: Padma v, 88, 74-112: Hariv. 40, 2527-69; 
which all have a common text. 
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from urn, “ thigh/’ and so taken to mean “ born from 
the thigh”. Further, into it was apparently imported 
a supposition that it was connected with nvvl, “ the earth/’ 
so that it meant “ belonging to or existing in the earth 
These remarks being premised, the fables may be given 
very briefly. 

The Mahabharata story given above continues thus. 
Tiie son was born from his mother’s thigh 1 and was 
therefore called Aurva . 2 He at once blinded her 
assailants with his splendour, and restored their sight 
at their prayers: but tilled with wrath at the sufferings 
of the Bhargavas, he determined to destroy the world. 
His forefathers appeared and entreated forbearance, and 
at length he cast the fire of his wrath into the sea, where 
it became a huge horse’s head , 3 as those know who know 
the Veda . 4 5 

The Parana fable drops the Haihayas altogether and 
says Urva was celibate and practising austerities. The 
munis expostulated with him for not continuing his 
family; so in dudgeon he put liis thigh into fire and 
rubbed it; and forthwith from his thigh 6 was born as 
a son a Fire. Spreading everywhere and burning all 
creatures this Antaka Fire grew, but Brahma intervened 
and assigned it to the vadabamiuleha in the ocean, 
declaring that it would burn up gods, demons, and all 
beings at the dissolution. It was a fuel-less fire, 
a terrible maya, fashioned by tJrva’s son Aurva Agni. 
The fable adds that the demon king Hiranyaka^ipu, 
seeing all that, obtained the promise of that maya , 0 and 

1 Also Mahabharata i, GO, 2610. Brahmanda iii, 1 , 95. 

a Some of the passages say it was Urva who was so born, but the 
difference is immaterial here. 

s Haya-tiras, which = vadabamuhha . 

4 The reference appears to be to Rigveda viii, 103, 4. 

5 From the father’s thigh, also Vayu G5, 92 (where for tilrvor read 
tUrva). 

6 Matsya 175, 63-75 : Padma v, 38, Z 13-24 : Hariv. 46, 2570-82. 
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consequently in a great battle with the gods the demons 
made use of it with disastrous effect on the gods . 1 

These fables are an excellent instance of the way in 
which the brahmans confused and mythologized tradi- 
tional history. Aurva, son of Urva, became a son born 
from the thigh (util). Then, because of the fierce anger 
felt by the Blmrgavas against their persecutors coupled 
with the names Jamadagni and Arab the idea of fire 
became blended with that explanation, so that Aurva 
was dazzling like the noonday sun and nourished against 
those enemies a wrath compared to fire; and this notion 
developed into the statement that lie was Aurva Agni, an 
embodied Fire raging for general destruction. Next Aurva 
was apparently connected with the earth (urvi), and so 
the fire of Aurvas wrath was capable of .destroying 
the whole earth ; and thus it and Aurva Agni became 
a world-devastating fire . 2 This led on to its connexion 
with fire inside the earth, and it became the fire existing 
as the vadabamukha beneath the ocean . 3 Finally its 
latency and destructive power suggested that it was the 
tmiaka or samvartaka fire, which will consume the world 
at the dissolution . 4 It is etherealized as a fire persisting 
without fuel, an aurvi may a , and is at length identified 
with Visnu . 5 The derivation of Aurva from uru may 
be popular fancy, but all the rest of this mythologizing 
is brahmanical, one of the best instances of the confusion 
produced by the lack of the historical sense. 

1 Matsya 175, 18-22 : Padma v, 38, G9-73 : Hariv. 40, 2,522-6. 

2 See also Viiyu 97, IS. 

3 Also Raglmvariisa ix, 82. See Matsya 51, 29-30. 

4 Also Matsya 3, 5. 

5 Hariv. 41 , 2149. Of. Mahablmrafca iii, 189, 12901, 12906-7. 
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PICTOGrRAPHIC reconnaissances 

PART III ' 

By L. C. HOPKINS 

(Continued from Parts III and IV of the Journal , 19 IS,) 

A BAD plan, they say, is better than no plan at all, 
and T think it must be so. Perhaps, too, a less 
morbid attraction to perplexing problems might have 
avoided, or more Pelmanistic concentration reduced, 
the unanticipated disproportion of treatment in the 
present instalment of these Papers. 

To tell the truth, I did begin on a plan, but on reaching 
the character ssit it was lost in the arid deserts of 
phonetic arguments. And with it went my Dream. 
A Dream in which I saw a brilliant succession of entries 
where, set forth in brief but lucid English, convincing 
and logical reasoning flowed limpidly onwards to 
discoveries not less surprising by their character than 
stimulating in their consequences. It was a fair vision 
indeed, pity that it did not last long. 

But why deride the iridescent cloud-scapes of Dreams, 
glowing in a light that never was on land or sea, when 
we awake to the drab disillusion of what we call realities ? 
And to come teethe matter in hand, one most pleasant 
feature in the Dream prospect was that these studies 
were pursued with entire freedom from the incubus of 
phonetic arguments, which are, I am afraid, very 
distasteful to most readers. Moreover, they of them- 
selves destroy the chances of brief treatment. But 
circumstance is stronger than human will, and in the 
hope of carrying more conviction of the truth of the 
results, I have been constrained to appeal oftener than 
jras. 1919. 25 
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I wished to corroborative or supplementary evidence 
from the phonetic side. 

Sui harvest, year, also the planet Jupiter. Signi- 
ficance of the archaic forms (Figs. 277-82). Not clear. 
According to the Shuo Wen , composed of jp p u > pace, 
progress, and hsii, as the phonetic. And Hsti Shea 
explains the relevance of the ideographic element by 
adducing from the Astronomical Section of the Han Shu 
a passage which speaks of the Five Planets as the 0) 
wu pw } Five Paces or Pacers. Some symbol of motion is, 
in fact, not unsuited to words implying succession or 
periodicity. Hsil (silt in Cantonese) Jfjfc seems but a 
poor phonetic key to a word pronounced stii, though 
Ranghsi also gives silt as an occasional sound for this 
character. Lo Chen-yu indeed denies that hsil is 
involved, and claims jr% yileh (yilt in Cantonese) battle- 
ax, which as a phonetic is hardly better, though in 
point of form rather preferable. These uncertainties 
of construction prevent us from determining whether 
the character for sui is a Phonetic, or a Suggestive, 
Compound, whether, that is, either part of the character 
was added for reasons of sound only. 

Pi g(J rustic ; originally, a frontier or provincial town, 
distinct from In , a capital city. Significance of the 

archaic forms (Figs. 283-7). Not altogether clear in 
detail, but the character is a compound of two elements, 
neither being here phonetic. The upper rectangular or 
oval outline which, as an independent sign stands for wei } 
to surround, now written gg, has a merely categorical or 
determinative value, that is, it is an ancient mode of what 
is now termed a Radical or Classifier, and conveys ideo- 
graphically the order of ideas under which the word 
signified falls. It is consequently generic, while the 
remainder of the compound has a specific value. This 
remainder is the ancient scription of the character g, 
now written in the augmented form lin } a granary: 
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This word is described as connoting a granary open j^o 
the air, or sometimes, as having a skylight, Jc W ^ en 
ch’uang. And we have little room for doubt that the 
lower part of the archaic symbol is an outline of such 
a building, somewhat disguised by schematic simplification, 
I should suggest a restoration of the ideal type in some 
such shape as is shown hypothetically in Fig. 288, where 
the ventilated opensided louvre is indicated above the 
main roofing. The drawing of a granary for a word 
meaning “town” is, as Lo Chen-yti thinks, explained by 
the fact that “ where a public granary is to be seen, there 
also we know must be a town ”> Hi t M m £ ft pT 
&l M Hf The full significance is therefore a town 

having a public granary. I am, of course, speaking of 
the significance of the character qua character or graphic 
design intended to illustrate and suggest the corresponding 
word , whose etymological sense may be entirely disparate. 

Lo further comments as follows on the character: 
“This is the original character of the word pi in the 
expression m k tu pi, capital and provincial cities. 
The Shuo Wen considers it as the syllable pi in 
pi sd, niggardly, and treats pi as the character for the 
pi of tu pi. The latter word when it occurs on ancient 
Bronzes is equally written without the determinative 
Ei, i [of which ft is the combining form], which is an 
addition of later times.” He points out also that 
occasionally, as in Fig. 285, the uppermost element is 
omitted. 

Using f}, also in certain senses pronounced hang and 
heng, to go, pass, a passage, a row, a range. Significance 
of the archaic forms (Figs. 289-91). Lo Chen-yti’s 
explanation is so plausible and attractive that though 
personally I feel obliged to reserve complete assent, I do 
not wish to argue against it. Ho considers the original 
design shown in Fig. 289 to be a diagram of four cross- 
roads, or as he words it, “ thoroughfares in four directions, 
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along which people pass,” 0 1 4 # A JW fr &• 
And indeed, as I shall show below, the argument in favour 
of this view is even stronger than he states it. 

Lo continues : “ One form of the character on the Stone 
Drums contains in addition the figure of a man, and is 
written as Fig. 292, the significance of this being obvious. 
When from ={p the character was modified to the 

outline had already partly lost its primitive shape, and 
in the [Lesser Seal] scription of Hsu’s work, the 

significance of the form is entirely obscured. In con- 
sequence Hsu's explanation of ff Using as ‘a man 
speeding onwards on foot A ip chih pu 

cti'ii, which implies that the character is composed of 
xf ck’ih, ‘a short pace/ and “T cliiv, Ho finish a pace/ 
goes very widely astray. In ancient times, characters 
composed with f J Using sometimes omitted the right-hand 
half, and were then written with xf , sometimes the left- 
hand half, and were then written witli Hsus error 
in supposing these two halves of fj were two separate 
characters, was due to the primitive outline having been 
lost in the course of repeated copyings. The form 
found on the Bronze known as the 3C Fu Hsing 

Chilly also agrees with that [sometimes] occurring in the 
oracular sentences [of the Honan Bones]. The explanation 
' passages in a Palace & 4 1 ^ung chung tao , given 
in the Shuo Wen under the character jf§ k’un, implies 
precisely this figure =\)=. When Hsfi analyses this 
character 1c un as 'composed with p we% to surround, 
depicting Palace walls over a road \ ^ Ju fit > 

he was unaware that P only depicts the Palace walls, 
hut that what depicts the passage-ways 3 H is the 
symbol ^}: within the p.” 

So far Lo Ohen-yil. It should perhaps be noted that 
while the figure with the four right angles is a rare one 
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either on the Bones or the Bronzes, such examples as 
Figs. 290 and 291 are extremely common, but these of 
course would soon have resulted from their easier and 
more rapid formation in practice. 

A character whose modern equivalent is as yet un- 
determined might have been, but is not, adduced by Lo in 
support of his view of the origin of ff hsing. At any 
rate it appears to weigh heavily on his side. Two 
examples are given in Figs. 293 and 294. They consist, 
it will be seen, of the figure under review and four feet or 
footprints (jp chili), each represented as starting outwards 
along the four cross-roads of Lo’s hypothesis. It would 
be easy to suggest but premature to determine the modem 
character, and with it the word, corresponding to this 
ancient graphic complex, though I*should add that Lo 
includes the form on his p. 58 as one of the variants of 
wei, to guard or surround. 

A further fact in favour of Lo’s argument may be 
adduced in conclusion. 

In several issues of the Chinese Archaeological Review, 
I Shu Ts’ung Tien, ffj || $|j, Lo Chen-yii has repro- 
duced a number of Relics of Yin Dynasty Writing 
IS 4?, divided into two parts, Jl Shang and Hsia f. 
On p. 20 of Part I we come upon Fig. 295, and on p. 24 
of Part II a reversed form, Fig. 296, both alike being 
archaic versions of a character stated by Kanghsi to 
be a variant of chili, to mount. In these two figures 
we have the four cross-roads solution strongly confirmed, 
the footsteps going, as Chinese would consider, north, 
passing in one case the road running east, and west in 
the other. It is a neat and unexpected piece of evidence 
in Lo’s support. 

Yu H, an enclosed park. Significance of the archaic 
forms (Figs. 297-8). A space enclosed and subdivided, 
containing woods. According to “another explanation” 
quoted by the Shuo Wen , yu is the term applied to 
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a place for rearing birds and beasts, a Zoological Garden 
in fact. Note the variant in Fig. 299 in the latter work, 
which is there called the chon wen or Greater Seal form. 
We should notice in passing that whereas the archaic and 
the chon win forms are a complex of ideograms (that is, 
in my usage of this term, characters requisitioned for 
their sense only, without regard to their sounds, and 
therefore as it were devitalized characters), the Lesser 
Seal and modern forms fall under the Phonetic Compound 
class, with yn as the phonetic. 

Notice also the optional use of four \|/ or symbols of 
herbage, in place of the same number of figures 

of trees, a variation already remarked under ij| mu, 
evening. 

Sstt fE- The nam e of a river in Honan. Significance 
of the archaic form (Fig. 300). None ; this being an 
early example of a Phonetic, Compound, in which (3 ssu 
is phonetic, q.cL “ the water or river called sstt But this 
otherwise uninteresting character provides an occasion 
for examining the origin of the phonetic element |J, 
which is far from lacking interest, and requires an entry 
to itself. 

3s a 13 . Original or etymological sense uncertain, but 
its functional meaning is as the name of the sixth of the 
Twelve Branches, or Duodenary Cycle. Significance of 
the archaic forms (Figs. 301-5). The human foetus. 
There is general agreement as to this, and the old forms 
of pao, to wrap, enfold (see Fig. 306), illustrating as 
they do the particular instance of wrapping or enfolding 
exhibited by the foetus Q held in the womb (probably 

representing an ideal type A^), would alone suffice to 

prove this. The odd fact is that Hsu Shen, the author 
of the Shuo Wen, though he explicitly analyses pao 
as above described, also and inconsistently affirms under 
the character £ ssa itself — if indeed the passage is really 
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his — that ssiu depicts a snake. If we had not the other 
and better explanation of g, ssu } this would no doubt 
have been at least plausible, especially in view of ^ the 
Lesser Seal version, which has a sinuous and snake-like 
contour. But of two things one; the character cannot 
have been a picture both of a snake and of a foetus. 

From the pictogram we might logically infer that the 
etymological sense of the word ssu must have included 
the idea of embryonic or uncompleted growth, and 
Chalmers has in fact suggested (fi Structure of Chinese 
Characters , p. 24) that “ £ isze 3 sze, may be from the 
same root as tsze ”, the latter word meaning “ child 
However this may be, no such sense any longer attaches 
to g S8 & 111 the spoken or written language. But this 
ancient homophony of g and ^ , paralleled in modern 
Cantonese, provides the only explanation of a fact that 
has troubled and baffled Lo Chen-yti, I mean the constant 
occurrence on the Honan relics, and less often on early 
Bronzes, of the character tzu in Cycle couplets where 
g ssu and not ^ tza should appear. In fact, Lo goes so 
far as to say that though £ ssu does occur on the Bones, 
it is never found thus written in the Cycle couplets, neither 
for itself, nor as wc might consequently have expected, 
for tzu. 

And here, if Prudence were always the guiding star of a 
Pioneer, it would perhaps be well to stop. But ever and 
anon there beckon to him the scintillations of a more 
alluring ray, and in a kind of timorous temerity he needs 
must follow where that bright enigma leads, knowing 
that to flinch or turn aside his gaze would prove him 
recreant to the explorer’s spirit. 

I 2, to finish, past, already. A student anxious to find 
in the Shuo Wen the Lesser Seal shape of this common 
character, after spending a few hours on the search, might 
easily conclude it was not there. And, indeed, if it is not 
one of the two entries under Hsu s 533rd Eadical, it is 
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not there. But the first of the two entries is, he knows, 
g ssu, the Cycle character just discussed, which has not 
the right sound, and the second, though, as he discovers, 
it has the right sound, is, he learns, an older form of i, 
to use, which surely cannot be his word, for its meaning 
is quite different and unrelated. And yet under that 
Radical, B i lurks darkly ! 

Let us, after a preliminary invocation to the spirit of 
Sherlock Holmes, attempt to penetrate the disguise. 

In the first place, we observe that Hsti Shen, imme- 
diately after the Lesser Seal form of Q ssu, adds by way 
of explanation the two characters “ B ” ssu yeh . 
These at least are those printed (correctly as I hope to 
show) by Tuan Yti-tsai in his edition. But other editors 
print B i y e h. According as we follow Tuan or the 
others, the rendering would be literally, “ B ss ^ v 18 B ssu” 
or, “ £ ssu is B i” So far, brief and oracular. But 
the text continues, in the modern script employed by 
the author for everything but the Entry characters, 

E3 M $JSI SS '^ y^ch y an o °hi ■ 

ch’u yin cloi 8S ? 1 tsang, “in the fourth month the Positive 
power has finally issued, and the Negative power finally 
withdrawn.” By this evidently allusive passage, Hsu 
must mean to associate the sense of the syllable in B ffi 
and B Si ( ss u c ^ u an d ssit tsang) with the first of his 
two explanatory words, otherwise the passage is irrelevant. 
Accordingly, giving an expanded paraphrase of his three 
words, we should understand, “The Lesser Seal,; form ^ 
is the same character as that which has the meaning of 
finished Otherwise put, the Seal character for B i is 
the same as that for g ssio , the sixth of the Twelve 
Branches. 

If I am right in thus reasoning, Hsii Shen wished in 
this oblique way to include in his collection of Lesser Seal 
forms a character which was distinct in its functional 
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meaning from the Cycle-sign, but not in its older form, 
nor, as we shall see below, in its sound. 

That in form the two characters were often identical 
in the early part of the Han Dynasty, I am most 
fortunately able to demonstrate from the published 
records of Sir A. Stein's great finds, illustrated and 
translated by the late Edouard Chavannes. 1 Thus in the 
wooden slip numbered 182 the character [f ssti is written 
[7. On No. 271, which twice contains the date 
T’ien Han iSt 3rd year = li.c. 98, and thus appears to 
be the oldest dated document in the collection, we have 
E i written ; so again on No. 175. On the other 
hand, one instance, No. 425, can be found in these 
Han Dynasty wooden slips where E i is written with 
the head open r 3 , a form not distinguishable from 
E chi , self. 

On the whole, the evidence justifies us in concluding 
that in the first part of the Han era, when Hsii Shen was 
compiling the Shuo Wen , ssio and i were usually written 
with the same character E . but that the slight modern 
distinction of form between them was not even then 
unknown. 

But to all this argument based upon graphic considera- 
tions, an opponent might plead the following phonetic 
demurrer. He might say, “ Of what use is it to show 
that the same graphic sign was common to E ssiL and 
E i in Han times, when the words behind the two 
characters are totally unlike, both in sense as far as we 
know, and in sound as our ears tell us at once ? ” This 
demurrer cannot be ignored, and I shall not attempt 
to do so. 

In the first place, as to the sense of the two syllables 
now pronounced ssii and i, I know of no evidence enabling 
us either to affirm or disprove an original identity. 


1 Documents Ghinois cUcouverts par Aurel Stein, 
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I must therefore leave this point alone. Nor, in fact, 
does it much concern us. 

But as regards the sounds it is otherwise, and I shall 
give reasons for the conclusions (1) that these two 
characters now pronounced ssii and i respectively, were 
as late as the Han era, say up to the third century A.D., 
pronounced alike ; (2) that this identical sound -was ssii 
or shih) and (3) that in this case (and obiter dictum in 
many others) the present sound i or yi is the worn-down 
remnant of an ancient syllable with a sibilant initial (and 
in other cases, of syllables with various other consonantal 
initials). To take these points in order : — 

1. Tuan Yii-ts’ai in his edition of the Shuo Wen , 
commenting on the character g ssu, cites a passage from 
a comment on the Ssu Kan T Ode , which declares 
that the character ssu used therein is read as though 
it stood for the g ssit of the Twelve Branches, and that 
thus reading g $fi, the meaning, as paraphrased, is 
g, JSK, 1 “ finally completed: ” On this, Tuan remarks, 
“ This shows that in the mouths of the men of Han times 
the word ssu of the Cycle series, and the word [now 
pronounced] i in the phrase g i past, already, 
had not two sounds. Their senses differed indeed, but 
were similar,” 

m m m n m m 4- 

But here Tuan Yii-ts J ai, having brought us thus far on 
our phonetic road, falls into sudden and tantalizing silence, 
and leaves us to draw our own conclusions as to what that 
single sound was. Another authority, the Yun Pn §Jj |j§ 
Dictionary , cited in Kanghsi, also says, ff The ancient 
word g in the Cycle couplet g was also read like 
the word g of the phrase EL ^ i i> “ and that’s all,” as 

1 By which must be meant a & i ch'ing, as we should write, and 
possibly as the earlier commentator did write. But Tuan was nob the 
sorb of purist that would give way to such a vulgarism as g , as we 
see below. 
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now pronounced, EL £ S II ill tL ^ tL • 
Here I think it is clear that the Til'll Pu believed the 
single sound to be i and not ssit. That there was in 
ancient times only one sound for these two syllables, now 
separated into ssu and i, is also the conclusion to which 
the accessible evidence has gradually led me. But the 
same evidence has also led me to the conclusion that this 
ancient sound could not have been i, as Chinese scholars 
seem to infer, but was on the contrary ssu, or at least 
a syllable having a sibilant initial. 

2. For it appears impossible to believe that an original 
vowel or semi-vowel such as i or yi could by mere efflux 
of time have generated a strong hissing sibilant such as 
ssu or shih. 

3. But it is much easier and quite reasonable to accept 
i as the final result of a process of phonetic wear and 
tear prolonged through many hundreds of years among 
unnumbered millions of speakers, along the successive 
stages of perhaps sstl, sink , jih, and i. 

Such a process of syllabic decay due to colloquial 
detrition as is here postulated would explain the following 
otherwise anomalous facts. While J£J[ is pronounced i , 
and lp\, in which iX is phonetic, are both ssii. Again, 
the two forms and gj are admittedly variants from 
the same original character, but the first has the sound 
ssti, the second i. While g standing alone is equivalent 
to PX h and is so pronounced, the character fg, a plough- 
share, in which it enters as phonetic, lias the sound ssu. 
So, again, ^ alone is correctly read i, but ;}*£, a plough- 
handle, composed of mu, wood, and ^ as phonetic, 
is ssu. Numerous other such cases can be found, but 
I need not elaborate tlie point further. 

Hence the outcome of all this is that the original 
scription and sounds of ssu g, and i g, were the same, 
and unless they are ultimately the same word, with senses 
gradually differentiated, then the syllable now pronounced 
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i must have borrowed the character of the other, as 
a homophone, as was the common practice in ancient 
times. 

I sometimes and puristicalJy written gj,to use, 
to cause, to make act. 

2. Ss'it / , not now used alone (except by a modern 
convention as a symbol for “ so-and-so ”, and then read 
mon), but according to the Dictionaries having the same 
sense as SS 'U> private. 

3. I a character found with several unrelated 
meanings, besides acting for another word and character 
V a i with further distinct meanings. Pronounced i, it 
is often found on ancient Bronzes used where u would 
now be written. I need not repeat what I have just 
shown reasons for believing, namely, that all these forms 
represent a single word which was anciently pronounced 
$ 8 '&. 

These four characters then, so unlike in 

their present shapes, are, notwithstanding, but variant 
developments, or, in the case of two of them, contain such 
developments, of a simple primitive pictogram. And 
we can explain the Significance of the archaic forms 
(Figs. 307-9) as the figure of a bent-handled spoon or ladle. 
The word which I suggest is behind the character is ssu, 
now written in an entirely different manner as pj , with Tf; 
wood as a Determinative and 0 ssii, four, as the Phonetic. 
This is a rare word, but occurs once in the Li Clii, in the 
term JE9 chio sstt, rendered by Couvreur “un cuiller de 
corne I suppose that the word ssu, spoon, being then 
a homophone of ssit, to use (now pronounced i), the 
character for “ spoon ” was borrowed for the word <£ use ”, 
a much oftener needed term, but also much more 
perplexing to write, unless by this method of loan. 
And finally, when the cuckoo syllable “use” had ousted 
the foster word “ spoon ” from its own pictographic nest, 
the homeless victim had to be provided with a new 
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scription in the shape of ssu, to serve for the rare 
needs of its original sense. 

It is not difficult to show the filiation of the four 
variations exhibited above at the beginning of this entry, 
from the archaic type represented in Fig, 307. The 
simplest perhaps is A ssu } the Lesser Seal of which is 
seen in Fig. 310, where the handle has been simplified by 
straightening, and the bowl from an oval has become 
round. The modern A. of which the left-hand aide of 
u is a combining form, is mainly due to the action of the 
Chinese writing-brush. To this character was added 
A j&H', man, as a Determinative, thus making i> to 
indicate vaguely the verbal quality of the word i, to use. 
I do not think an example of the compound can be found 
prior to Han times. Figs. 311-14 are from specimens 
in the Stein collection of wooden slips published in 
Documents Chino Is decouverts par Aurel Stein, Nos. 158, 
273, 311, and 313, and show simple triangles in three 
instances. The A j& n 1S much elongated. 

Finally, we have another compound figure in i , of 
which numerous well-established archaic examples attest 
the type (Fig. 315), frequently found on ancient Bronzes, 
written where we should write £J[ i. This t}/pe, however, 
consists not of A ssu and A man, but of A plus P , 
which on the face of it is Icon, mouth. But in this 
combination, as in some others, there is much reason to 
believe the original pictogram was not that of a mouth, 
but of a quite different object. I call attention to a short 
but valuable note of Lo Chen-yii, on p. 25 of his small 
volume # Pp 3 £g or Chapter of Unsolved 

Problems of the Records of the Tumulus of Yin . He 
remarks, “ In all, there are here twenty -two characters 
written with fcj and adds, fc* M Wl H 

P S* ft 0 “ The b is a vessel for offering 

objects in worship, and is not the same as the p k’ou, in 
the expression Icou sh£, mouth and tongue.” Lo is, I am 
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confident, well-advised in pointing out the double origin 
of this symbol in Chinese writing, and in i I believe 
we have another instance to add to the list. I conjecture 
that this combination represents a spoon over a bowl or 
basin, and is nothing but an augmented variant of ssu , 
and that like the simpler figure, it was borrowed to write 
the liomophonous word ssu, now i , to use. 

I ought to mention that the three forms (Figs. 316-18), 
cited by Lo from the Honan Bones are equated by him 
with i, and they may well be what he believes, but 
the contexts do not make this clear, and I regard the 
identification as doubtful. 

In conclusion, I should like to draw attention to 
Figs. 319-22, which exhibit remarkable variants in the 
second member of the Cycle couplets concerned. In each 
of these examples we have the archaic form common to 
i-v sstl and i , standing where 0 ssu was to be 
expected, with which as a homophone it was evidently 
sometimes interchanged. Lo has no knowledge of this 
substitution, for he nowhere gives any example, and these 
are all from collections to which he has had no access. 
It is as though 3$ JU> £ L’ and ¥ L> were written 
in modem style. 

Chou ijfl. At present only in use as an administrative 
district, but originally an eyot or flat island in a river, 
now written $|] chou, though very early applied to 
much larger tracts. Significance of the archaic forms 
(Figs. 323-5). Apparently a bird's-eye view of an island 
in midstream (the design in the Lesser Seal variant, 
Fig. 326, being triplicated). The third and angulated 
form is a crude variation from an ancient Spade-coin, 

Chal fan t, Early Chinese Writing, plate xix, No. 256, 

had conjectured as the “ probable original” a form 

and had he known of it at the time of writing could 
hardly have failed to support his conjecture by adducing 
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a character shown in Fig. 327, published by Lo Chen-yii 1 
from the Honan Bones, for the latter heretofore unknown 
sign contains the same elements, being made up of yJC shui, 
water, and 4 * chung ) middle. Nevertheless, I do not 
believe that we have here the origin of the character 
chon. The unknown might plausibly claim to be 
ffft clinng , to collide with. But the archaic shapes of 
chou } shown in the Figures, present an independent 
contour for the island, not derived from chung , middle, 
at all. 

Lo Chen-yii points out the identity of the Shuo Wen's 
“ancient form” (Fig. 328) with our archaic type (one of 
the not too numerous cases where Hsu’s Knwen examples 
are confirmed), except that the curvatures of the lateral 
strokes have been distorted in the course of numerous 
copyings. He cites also the Shno Wen's explanation that 
chon is “habitable land amid the waters”, and regards 
the two sides of the archaic sign as the flowing current, 
and the central part as depicting land. 

Chiao ?£, to join, blend, unite (Figs. 329-32). 

Before stating my conjectural solution of the significance 
of this puzzling character, it will be advisable to see what 
the Shuo Wen has to say about it, for it is in its pages 
and in those of the IAn Shu Lio Section of the T’any Chili 
of Cheng Ch’iao that, as I believe, the true clue will be 
found. 

Chiao is the 393rd Radical or Entry-character in 
the former work. The Seal Character form, Fig. 333, is 
immediately followed by the three words of explanation, 
UM chiao ching yeh. On the face of it this passage 
means, “ ^ chiao is chiao-ching” What, then, is ^ jpg 
chiao citing ? 

The more recent editors of the Shuo Wen appear, 
undoubtedly, to take the phrase as meaning “ cross- 
shanked ”, and presumabty to regard the character as 
1 Yin Hsu Shu Ch*i, |jgj, p. 30. 
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representing a man with some malformation of the lower 
limbs expressed by the alteration from the normal form 

in ^ to the deformity in Tlfus Tuan Yii-ts'ai begins 

his notes on the character by saying ?£ (fg If 
meaning " Cross-legged is termed chiao ", and goes on to 
add that “ by extension ” chiao is the general term for all 
things that cross or blend, 51 4 s £ JS Jl & 2 IS- 

Wang Yiin in his edition quotes a passage from the 
Shan Hai Ghing j.lj $$ §£, where chiao-ching is used as 
the name of a country, thus, 3£ HM A B ® |3S © M 
-fH 3C J9f W ea & 3c fit, “ The country of cross-shanked 
men, whose legs are twisted across each other, whence the 
name cross-feet/' In passing we may note that the last 
two characters are not, as we might have expected they 
would be, a repetition of the first two. In any case, the 
first two, pronounced in Cantonese Kao hing, account, as 
the Rev. A. C. Moule suggests, for the European name 
Cochin, better than the last two which omit the final n. 
Leaving this minor point, it seems clear that recent editors 
of the Shuo Wen suppose Hsu's term •?£ chiao citing 
to mean cross-shanked or cross-1 egged. 

But was that in fact the sense which Hsli himself 
intended ? 

Let us examine the point from another side. Cheng 
Ch’iao, §5 I® (a.D. 1108-62), whom Mayers ranks as 
“one of the most erudite and renowned men of letters 
of the Sung dynasty ; distinguished by almost universal 
knowledge", devotes part of his great work the Tung 
Ghih to a Summary Account of the Six Scripts , ^ BJft, 
Liu Shu Lio. This compendium is full of interest. 
It is, however, a treatise equally inadvisable to follow in 
faith or to neglect in .contempt, and is most profitable 
when read with discriminating scepticism. Now, in one 
place Cheng discusses the significance of the character 
X licto, to finish, which he asserts to be, under its older 
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form, the figure of a phallus, and, I may add, consequently 
the true way of writing liao , a modern character with 

the same sense. For the moment I am not concerned to 
argue for or against this view. But we should note that 
the author in a passage to the above effect, on p. 9, pt. i, 
of the Liu Shu Lio, defines J liao as £ $$ if 1 , 
“ the pushing-bone of the legs.’’ And in a later passage, 
p. 8, pt. v, he writes, T 3>C OS 4 , “Liao is 

the extremity of the chiao ching This passage is crucial 
for the sense of ]]% cltiao eking as used by Cheng 
Ch’iao. We know already what he considered T liao, to 
represent. It is obvious that it is incompatible with the 
sense of “ cross-shanked ” for chiao eking . I see no way 
of escaping the conclusion, remembering his previous 
definition of liao as “ the pushing-bone of the legs”, that 
Cheng used chiao citing as meaning literally “the junction 
of the legs or shanks”, that is, the pelvis, to which the 
legs are attached at the hips. I presume further that the 
“ pushing-bone ” must be the os pubis , which does, in fact, 
project from the pelvic arch, and perhaps was considered 
by Chinese physiologists to support the phallus in its 
more phallic moments. 

At any rate I am now ready to propound, as the 
Significance of the archaic forms of a skeletal and 
schematic human figure emphasizing, by exaggeration, 
the pelvic arch. 

And I conclude that Hsu Shen used the term |jj?g 
chiao-ching, just as Cheng Ch’iao used it a thousand years 
later, to mean the pelvis or bones with which the legs 
unite, and that this meaning having since become obsolete, 
the baneful influence of democratic etymology has stepped 
in and supplied a spurious predication. 

Tsai ffc and ^(, calamity. Significance of the archaic 
forms (Figs. 337-45). Not fully ascertained, but involving 
water in motion. In view of the aspect of some of the 
above archaic variants, it seems difficult to accept as 
jras. 1919. 26 
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completely satisfactory the usual Chinese opinion based 
on the figure that the design is of a stream jjj cliuan, 
blocked by some barrier causing it to overflow in 
devastating floods. Such an account would be adequate 
if this figure stood alone, but it does not explain the fuller 
and differing conformation of Figs. 334-6 and 338, still 
less those of the type shown in the last part of this 
series. These last, however, Lo Chen-yii considers to 
represent (or to symbolize) waters flowing laterally in 
inundations. All that seems safe to predicate of these 
forms is that they represent water in some unfavourable 
circumstances, and this method of transforming lines 
normally vertical to a direction horizontal and con- 
sequently abnormal, may well be a sj^mbolic indication 
of the disastrous lateral overflows caused by sudden 
obstructions to the current of a river. 

We should notice the three curving lines without any 
addition, which would justify our supposing that we had 
to do with the old form of )\\ cliuan , stream, were not 
the contexts decisive against this. Possibly this simplest 
version of ^ may be due to mere contraction by the 
withdrawal of the horizontal bar. 

I to overflow, abound. Significance of the archaic 
forms (Figs. 346-50). 

Water filling and rising above the brim of a vessel. 
These old forms differ from the Lesser Seal, Fig. 351, 
and modern character, in which all the water is repre- 
sented above the brim. Notice the alternative combining- 
form of water, consisting only of drops without a 
central line. 

The last two examples are from two Bronze vessels 
cited by Wu Ta-ch’eng in the 2nd edition of his Shuo 
Wen Ku Chon Pu, but in type they are more aberrant 
in their treatment of the water element which has been 
contracted out of recognition. 
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PORTRAIT OF 00 SAIN JADRUP 

By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 

rpiTE accompanying reproduction of a picture of a seated 
Yogi was shown to me by the owner, a resident of 
Ajmere, but of whose name, unfortunately, I made no note, 
at Allahabad in 1911. It is of considerable interest, not 
only as a Mughal portrait of the very finest quality, but 
as an evidently authentic likeness of a famous Sadhu — 
the Gosalh Jadrup — referred to at some length in the 
Memoirs of Jahangir and elsewhere. 

The (contemporary) inscription in Persian reads : — 

1026 hijra , raqama Kanvar Dhan Sinha , 
Gosaln Jadrup ke ( ?) dar Ujdin hast 

“ 1026 hijra, the work of Kanvar Dhan Sinha: 
Gosalh Jadrup, who lives in UjjayinL ,, 

The later inscription in corrupt Hindi, describing the 
saint as a friend of Dara Shukoh (instead of Jahangir), 
reads : — 

Gosalh Ghidra Rup sanyasl patsyazadah Dara SaJcauha 
ke mitrali karamata bhl thl. Pandita hute sahrah 
Ujen main rahte. 

Rare karlgar ke hath hah kamah ab aise citrakdra ndhlh. 

“Gosaih Chidra Rup, friend of Prince Dara Shukoh, 
lie was also . . . He was learned and lived in 
the city of Ujjayin. This is the work of a great 
artist; there is no such painter nowadays/’ 

The last remark was doubtless already justified at the 
time when the Hindi inscription was added (eighteenth 
century ?). 
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Jadrup was a Hindu saint much respected by Jahangir, 
and a very full account of him is given in the Memoirs 
(Rogers & Beveridge, trans. i, pp. 355-9 ; ii, pp. 49, 52, 
104, 105, 108). “Certainly/’ says Jahangir, “association 
with him was a great privilege.” Also, “He has 
thoroughly mastered the science of the Vedanta, which 
is the science of Sufism.” “I went on foot to see him. 
The place he had chosen to live in was a hole on the side 
of a hill which had been dug out and a door made. 
At the entrance there is an opening in the shape of 
a mihrab . . . The hole, whence is the entrance to the 
abode, is in length 5 J knots and its breadth 31 knots. 
A person of weak body 1 can only enter it with a hundred 
difficulties ... It has no mat and no straw. In this 
narrow and dark hole he passes his time in solitude. 
In the cold days of winter, though he is quite naked, with 
the exception of a piece of rag that he has in front and 
behind, he never lights a fire . . . This is his method 
of living. He does not desire to associate with men, but, 
as he has obtained great notoriety, people go to see him . . . 
lie spoke well, so much so as to make a great impression 
on me. My society also suited him.” 

The date of Jahangir’s first visit to Jadrup, February, 
1617, corresponds with that recorded in the picture. 
Other accounts of Jadrup are given in the Ma'asiru-l- 
umara, i, 574, and the Iqbal-ndma, p. 94. The name of 
the saint is given there as Achad or Ajhad ; the first 
of these forms approximates to the Chidra of the Hindi 
inscription on the picture. 

As regards the artist, his name does not appear to be 
mentioned elsewhere. He was, from his name, evidently 
a Hindu, and probably one of Jahangir’s court painters. 

1 The emendation “ thin ” for “weak 55 has been suggested, but the 
picture shows that a considerable effort would be required to enter 
the hole, and on the other hand it is plain that no one not thin could 
enter it. 
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The picture is one of the finest of all Mughal paintings, 
comparable with the “Dying Man ” 1 in importance, and 
illustrating the fact that the school of Jahangir marks 
the zenith of Mughal art. The delineation of character 
in both these works is most penetrating, and in both the 
figures are placed in appropriate environments which 
emphasize their character. The picture of Jadrup and 
Jahangir’s account of him not merely corroborate one 
another historically, but exhibit a characteristic aspect of 
Indian culture — the relation of prince to saint — in an 
admirable manner. 

1 F. R. Martin, The Miniature Painters and Painting of India, Persia , 
and Turkey ; London, 1912. 
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A NOTE ON THE CHINESE ATLAS IN THE MAGLIA- 
BECCHIAN LIBRARY, WITH REFERENCE TO KIN SAY 
IN MARCO POLO 

In a long note published in the Journal for January, 
1917, pp. 8, 9, I quoted Yule’s words: “in the Chinese 
Atlas, dating from 1595, which the traveller Carletti 
presented to the Magliabecchian Library, that city [Hang- 
chou] appears to be still marked with this name [Ching- 
shih], transcribed by Carletti as camse I proceeded to 
say that I did not know what the Atlas in question 
really was. 

A few weeks ago I opened by chance upon what is 
evidently Yule’s authority, namely, the Introduction to 
II Milione di Marco Polo , by G. B. Baldelli Boni, Florence, 
1827, where a whole section is devoted to “ Descrizione 
dell’ Atlante Cinese posseduto dalla Magliabecliiana ”, 
occupying pp. cix-cxxii. Baldelli’s account of this Atlas 
in two volumes is so full (he gives a complete list of the 
maps, the provinces and their capitals, specimens of the 
population, amount of tribute, etc.) as to leave no doubt at 
all that the Atlas is no more nor less than the §| gj) 
Kuang yil t‘u. 

Now on p. cxii Baldelli says that Carletti wrote Camse 
for the province Kiangsi (Chiang-hsi) and Hencin for 
Hang-chou, and also, it is worth while to notice, Ochiam 
for Fukien (Fu-chien) and Hociu for Fu-chou. On 
p. cxi, Baldelli tells us that the general map of China 
in vol. i was missing, but that there was a map of the 
Empire in vol. ii, marking the two great rivers and some 
other details, and he adds (p. cxiii) : “ In quella carta alle 
citta sono stati apposti i nomi in alfabeto Latino, e ivi si 
legge Cam-se, ove dovrebbe essere Hang-tcheu } che e la 
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Quinsai del Polo : cosl al suo vero luogo e Fu-tcheu, detto 
ivi Ochiam , capitale del Fokien ” 

Tlie British Museum possesses a quite perfect copy of 
the Kuang yil t'u , a reprint in 1799 of an edition with 
Prefaces dated 1561, 1566, 1579 respectively. The map 
of China and the map of Chekiang in vol. i both call the 
place in question ^ >)\] Hang-chou, and the map at the 
beginning of vol. ii calls it >H i | $$} Hang-chou tsung 
fu; and Yule’s idea that Hang-chou was still called 
Ching-shih on a native map of 1595 falls to the ground. 
It seems to me to be certain that the names which 
Carletti wrote on the map in vol. ii are the names of the 
Provinces , but Baldelli, who w r as able to use a Chinese 
dictionary, may have recognized the Chinese characters 
for Hang-chou and Fu-chou and assumed that Gam-se and 
Ochiam were intended to transcribe these, in spite of the 
fact that in vol i he had seen that Gam-se was Kiangsi 
and Ochiam was Fukien. Thus it seems that Gamtse 
stands neither for Ching-shih, as Yule thought, nor for 
Hang-chou, as I suggested in 1917, but simply for the 
province of W Kiangsi. 

Baldelli was sorely perplexed about the date of his 
Atlante Ginese . Klaproth told him that it was of the 
Mongol dynasty ; G. T. Staunton said it had a colophon 
dated 1595. Both his informants were more or less ricdit. 

o 

The original maps, or map (7 feet square) were drawn 
by ^ Tfc Chu Ssu-pen, who is well known in connexion 
with the exploration of the Yellow River, as the result of 
ten years labour, 1311-20, and the British Museum 
copy has a preface dated on the summer solstice of tlie 
year 1320. But the Kuang yil t c u which we now possess 
is a revision and expansion of Chu’s work made by 
$g Lo Hung-hsien about the year 1540. Jt was 

printed in Chekiang and, probably, at Hang-chou by 
Hu Sung apparently in 1566, although Hu’s own 
preface is dated 1561. The prefaces in the Museum copy 
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are as follows: M [g U Yu t f u chiu hsii, 1320; 
U JW 10 Kuang yii t‘u hsii, apparently by Lo, no date ; 

W {ft II Sung chang fu tu o, by Hu Sung, 1561 ; 
H M §£ Kuang yii t‘u hsii, 1561 ; Jf Jit g ££ Kuang 
yii t‘u hsii, 1566 5 $lj J| HI K'e Kuang yii t'u hsli, 
1566 J I i f H B § Ch'ung k'e Kuang yii t‘u hsii, 
1579. A printed note by 1 §l Jp Chang Hsiieh-p'iao, 
dated 1799, states that this edition is a repi'oduction 
(apparently in facsimile) of one of the Ming editions. 
Dr. Lionel Giles kindly tells me that the colophon or 
postscript of the Florence copy is not found in the British 
Museum edition. 

Baldelli corrects a slip in this edition when he says 
(pp. cx, cxi), that each of the squares into which the maps 
are divided represents a space 500 li square for the map 
of China, 100 li square for the maps of the Provinces, 
except Kuei-chou, where each is COO li square. The 
Chinese says fj "g 1(1 "each square 100 li ” in every 
case, although the size of the squares differs greatly in 
the different maps. 

A. C. M. 


KHARAVELA 

In a note entitled “ New Light on Ancient India ”, 
published in the July- October (1918) issue of this 
Journal (pp. 543-7), Dr. *Y. A. Smith indicates the 
"significance of the main historical results clearly deducible 
from the new edition of Kharavela’s record”, published 
by Messrs. JayasAval & Banerji in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. iii, pp. 425-507, 
1917. It is fitting that the author of the Early History 
of India , at whose instance these two Indian scholars 
undertook the work, should do so ; but it is not possible 
to agree with him regarding his evaluation of “ the more 
weighty results” of their inquiries. 
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1. Dr. V. A. Smith writes, “The crucial question of 
date has been determined finally” (p. 544). In the Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 1, pp. 7-9 (?), the 
writer of this note has endeavoured to show that Messrs. 
Jayaswal & Banerji’s criticism of Fleet is not convincing, 
and that Fleet and Liiders are right in denying the 
existence of any date in the Hathigumpha inscription. 
If the date of the Maury a era is eliminated from the 
discussion of the chronological question the only resources 
left are palaeography and the passage wherein it is said 
that Namdaraja excavated a canal in Kalinga 300 years 
earlier. Biihler in Table II of his Indian Palaeography 
places the Hathigumpha inscription in 150 B.C. He does 
so for two reasons : (1) He believed that the record was 
dated in the Maury a era beginning with the accession of 
Chandragupta. (2) When he wrote his work, no Brahml 
inscription was known that could be approximately dated 
either in the second or 'in the first century B.C. on grounds 
other than palseographical. But in the inscriptions on 
two Garuda pillars of Besn&gar we have epigraphs that 
may be approximately dated within the second century 
B.C. with some degree of certainty. The first of these 
pillars is the one bearing the now famous inscription of 
Heliodoros, Ambassador of Antialkidas, which may be 
assigned to about the middle of the second century B.C. 
(Liiders’ List of Brahml Inscriptions , No. 669). The 
second pillar (now in the Besnagar Museum) bears a 
votive inscription of the thirteenth year after the installa- 
tion of Maharaja Bhagavata (J.B.B.R.A.S., vol. xxii, p. 144), 
Professor D, R. Bhandarkar rightly identifies this 
Maharaja Bhagavata with Bhagavata, the ninth king of 
the Sunga dynasty, who is said to have reigned for 
thirty-two years (A.S.R., part ii, p. 190, 1913-4). So 
the epigraph may reasonably be assigned to the last 
decade of the second century B.C. The dates of the early 
Brahml inscriptions, like the Nanaghat cave inscription 
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evidently belonging to the time of the third Andhra 
king Satakai'ni I, and the Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela may now be settled, therefore, even on palaeo- 
graphical grounds, with a considerable degree of certainty » 
in the light of the alphabet used in the inscriptions on 
the two Garu da pillars of Besnagar. The present writer 
has endeavoured to do so in the above-named memoir, 
and has assigned the Hathigumpha inscription to about 
the middle of the first half of the first century B.C., and 
identified Satakarni of this record with Satakarni II } the 
sixth king of the Andhra dynasty. If Namdaraja named 
in Kharavela's inscription is identified with the only 
Namdaraja known to Indian literature, and not with 
Nandivardhana of 6iiunaga’s line, his having excavated 
a canal three hundred years earlier brings down the date 
of Kharavela to about the same time. 

2. tato lekha-rupa-ganana-vevahara-vidhi-visaradena 
sava-vij-avadatena nava-vasdni Yovarajam pasdsitam 
(line 2). 

Mr. Jayaswal translates, “ And after having thoroughly 
learnt royal correspondence, currency, state- accounting, 
municipal law, and dharma-injunctions, and having been 
accomplished in all the vidyds (arts), ruled for nine 
years in the office of Yuva-raja.” 

The translator writes in " A Further Note": “ Lekha- 
rupa-ganand , coming just before ‘law’ and after the 
fifteenth year, cannot refer to the f three R’s 5 as supposed 
by Dr. Biihler ” (J.B. & O.R.S., p. 481, 1917). Dr. V. A. 

* Smith lends his support to Mr. Jayaswals translation as 
against Biihler, as well as against Bhagavanlal Indraji, 
who renders rupa as “ painting ”, But Mr. Jayaswal 
himself is in error in tve&tmglekha-rupa-ganand--vevahara- 
vidhi-visaradena and sava-vijdvadatena as if they were 
participles meaning “ during this period (from the 
sixteenth to the twenty-fourth year), that is, after the 
fifteenth year (tato) he (Kharavela) learnt lekha-rupa - 
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ganana-vevahara Both these compounds are ordinary 
adjectives, and the passage may be literally rendered 
thus : “ Then (after the fifteenth year) the dominion of 
* the heir-apparent was ruled for nine years (by the 
glorious Kharavela), who was skilful in writing ( lelcha ), 
rupa, arithmetic (ganana), and judicial procedure, and 
was well versed in all the arts and sciences.” The text 
here rather shows that Kharavela learnt all these arts 
and sciences befoi’e he assumed the office of the heir- 
apparent after his fifteenth year. So Biihler, who knew 
the Dharma-sutras, though not the Artha-£dstra of 
Kautilya, cannot be declared quite wrong. BhagavanlaFs 
translation of rupa as “painting” also deserves some 
consideration. Mr. Jayaswal dismisses this interpretation 
with the remark “But. I do not know that the word is 
ever used in that sense” (J.B. & O.R.S., p. 461, note 95, 
1917). The term rupa is clearly used in the sense of 
sculpture in an inscription on the south gate of Safi chi 
Stupa I (rupakamma, larders’ List , No. 345) and in an 
inscription on the B liar hut rail (- rupakdraka , Liiders’ 
List , No. 857). It is probably used in the sense of 
painting in the Ramgarh (Jogimara) cave inscription 
( lupadakha = rupadaksha , Haiders’ List , No. 921). 

3. savznyCma-patisamtJi[a^panaoh ca kdrayati paoiati- 
sdhi sata-sahasehi pakdtiyo ca ramjayati (lines 3-4). 

Mr. Jayaswal’s pakdtiyo is an improvement upon 
Bhagavanlal’s pakdtiyc . But it is not possible to agree 
witli him, as Dr. V. A. Smith does, in his taking 
panatisdhi satasahasehi as an adjective qualifying 
pakdtiyo , “people.” Pakdtiyo is nominative plural and 
panatasdhi satasahasehi is instrumental plural. In an 
elaborate piece of composition like the Hatliigumpha 
inscription, which is rightly called a gadya-kdvya } or an 
“ornate prose-poem ”, by Ltiders 1 we cannot expect such 


] Bi'uchstiickc Buddhistischer Dramcn, Berlin, 1911, p. 62. 
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an irregularity. Mr. Jayaswals main reason for doing so 
is thus stated by him : “ If Bhagavanlal had noticed the 
stop before panatisdhi, he would not have connected 
‘the 35 hundred thousands ’ with the preceding sentence 
and taken it to denote the cost of the repairs ” ( J.B. & 
O.R.S., p. 402, note 102, 1907). By “stop” Mr. Jayaswal 
means some space. If there is a little space left between 
kdrayati and panatisdhi , there is also a little space left 
between satasahasehi and pakdtlyo , or, as I would prefer 
to read, pale ii'Zyd, as the facsimile shows. With rarhjayati 
“(in line 4) comes to an end a long sentence that begins 
with abhisita-mato in line 3 and contains an account of 
the events of the first year after the installation. There 
is as much, or as little, space left between abhisita-mato 
and pdpundti that precedes it as there is between 
sahasehi and p akitlyo. So interspacing cannot be 

assumed to override grammar. Thirty-five hundred 
thousand evidently is the total sum spent by Kharavela 
in public works in the first year after his installation. 
Bhagavanlal’s interpretation still stands, even if we take 
panatisdhi satasahasehi with the verb ramjayati instead 
of with kdrayati ; for Kharavela pleased his subjects by 
spending this sum in works of public utility. 

Ramaprasad Chanda. 

Dr. Vincent Smith sends us the following note : For 
further elucidation of the text and translation of the 
inscription see Mr. Jayaswal’s important article entitled 
“ Hathigumpha Inscriptions revised from the Rock” in 
J.B. & 0. Res. Soc ., vol. iv, pp. 364-403. I still agree 
with Mr. Jayaswal that the record is dated in the year 
164 (expired) of the Maurya era. 
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Thic Book, of Duarte Barbosa. Vol. I. Translated 
from the Portuguese text, first published in 1812. 
. . . Edited and annotated by M. L. Dames. 
London: Hakluyt Society. 3 918. 

This new edition of Barbosa is thoroughly justified by 
the accuracy of the translation and the great value of the 
numerous notes which illuminate the text in an extra- 
ordinary degree. The Oriental scholarship, the historical, 
geographical, and numismatic knowledge displayed by 
Mr. Dames, taken with his power of patient research, 
make his work of the greatest value to all students of the 
doings of Europeans in India and the Nearer East in the 
earlier days of their excursions into Eastern lands. As 
a brother editor for the Hakluyt Society of records of 
the century following that in which Barbosa lived, I have 
some experience of the jyuzzles of all kinds that arc before 
anyone who undertakes to edit the writings of the old 
travellers, if he would really elucidate the text before him, 
and I cannot help expressing my admiration of the 
manner in which Mr. Dames has faced and overcome 
those that confronted him in this work. When we 
consider that Barbosa wrote early in the sixteenth century, 
almost at the commencement of Portuguese enterprise in 
the East, that his book begins with a description of the 
east coast of Africa from the Cape to Suez, and proceeds 
down the Arabian side of the Red Sea, round to the 
Persian Gulf, up the Gulf and down again, and then 
round to the Indies, and thence onwards down the west 
coast of India to Mangalor in this first volume, one can 
grasp something of the variety of language, history, and 
geography that had to be encountered, and the vast range 
jras. 1919 . 27 
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of the research necessary to properly explain the state- 
ments in the text with anything like scholarly, and 
therefore useful, accuracy. Mr. Dames has met all his 
difficulties in a way that has been of the highest service 
to myself at all events, and it is a matter of much regret 
to me that my own forthcoming volume (iii) on Peter 
Mundy’s travels in the early seventeenth century, 
covering a little of Barbosa's ground, is too far advanced 
in the press to enable me to utilize his notes. 

Before going further into the contents of this volume, 
I will at once mention what appear to me to be two 
blemishes. The first I take as serious. Vol. I has no 
index, as that is to appear with Vol. II. Now Hakluyt 
volumes have a way of following each other at a con- 
siderable distance of time, and until a complete index can 
appear any given volume is largely useless to students. 
One has to read right through it and take notes before 
one can find a reference to that which one wants to 
know. For instance, there is a valuable note in this 
volume on the term “ camlet,” which I had marked for 
my personal information and guidance, and having lost 
the reference, have had to look through the book again 
to find it! There are many other such notes which 
scholars will have to wait for till the index appears. 
I feel sure that in the circumstances in which Hakluyt 
volumes are published it is best to issue an index witli 
each one as it is printed. 

The second defect is in the printing of the notes. 
Here I think Mr. Dames has been badly served. The 
printing here reminds one of an Indian press production. 
The diacritical^ marked consonants to transliterate 
Oriental letters and sounds have been too much for the 
printers and give the notes in many places an untidy 
appearance. 

For the reason I have given above I have carefully 
read this volume from end to end, and the first tiling that 

o 
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strikes me is the closeness of comparison between Barbosa, 
the Portuguese traveller of the sixteenth century, and 
Peter Mundy, the English traveller of the seventeenth 
century. They had both the same spirit of travel, the 
same capacity for observation, the same command of the 
Oriental languages they met with, the same interest in 
the places they visited and the people among whom they 
were thrown, the same determination to record only what 
the}?- saw and knew fairly, the same aloofness in their 
writings from current squabbles (and these were always 
in those days incessant and insistent), the same caution 
as to vouching for what they only heard, and, considering 
the times in which they lived and the people for whom 
they wrote, the same' breadth of view. Both were, in fact, 
products of that spirit of inquiry into man and his ways 
that has produced the modern anthropologist. The result 
is they have preserved records of value for all time. 
And if I may say so, their remarks present to their 
editors much the same kind of puzzles to unravel. 

Mr. Dames has brought out the special geographical 
and ethnographical value of Barbosa’s work in a careful 
introduction, in the course of which he draws attention 
to a point that is worth general notice. How did the 
Portuguese and their followers in the East manage to 
communicate so easily with the natives of India and the 
East generally ? The explanation is the presence about 
the Indian and Eastern coasts in their day of a large 
number of Quaml&ks, “ captives from the races subdued or 
raided by the Muhammadans, some of them Europeans” 
who followed their original masters as slaves, when these 
found their way across the seas to India and the East as 
adventurers. Many of the mughrabls or Western captives 
spoke Spanish, and many Spaniards and Portuguese at 
that period could talk Arabic, and hence from the outset 
there was ease of communication between the first of the 
Portuguese travellers with the Indian peoples through 
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such interpreters. Barbosa, who was for years on the 
west coast of Southern India, Knew Malayalam well, and 
others learnt other vernaculars at least colloquially. 
By Mundy’s time Portuguese and mestizos (half-castes) 
were the ordinary interpreters in practically all the 
languages the English came across. Mundy himself knew 
Spanish and soon learnt Portuguese too. He had an 
extraordinarily accurate ear, and made determined 
attempts, more or less successful, at every language he 
met with. One of his merchant companions to the Far 
East, Thomas Robinson, was an accomplished interpreter 
in Portuguese. It was in this way that the early 
wanderers managed to learn so much with considerable 
accuracy of the people they were thrown with, and to 
conduct their commercial affairs with the skill they so 
constantly exhibited. 

It was this linguistic knowledge also, this ability to 
understand clearly what was said to him, that enabled 
a man like Barbosa to distinguish between races, to know 
the difference between Turks, Mamluks, Arabs, Persians, 
Khurasams, and Turkomans ; to distinguish between 
Arabic, Turkish, and Gujarati as spoken on the Indian 
western coast, and to recognize the existence of the 
Navayats, the Indo-Arab inesticos or half-castes of 
the coast. His capacity to converse familiarly witli the 
natives in the South enabled him to learn about the 
different kingdoms and rulers on the coast and inland, 
and to learn much about the Hindus and their customs, 
and to differentiate between sects of them in some 
instances. Perhaps the most interesting point in this 
respect is that the first Portuguese knowledge of the 
Delhi Sultanate of Barbosa's time was through the 
distorted reports of wandering Hindu jogis driven from 
the North to the South by the Muhammadan usurpers of 
the Northern kingdoms. 

The geographical and historical notes given us with 
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a lavish hand by Mr. Dames are valuable beyond measure 
and are too numerous to' notice except here and there. 
Among the very many places he mentions in them 
I venture to suggest that such variations of name as 
Benametapa, Benomotapa, Monomotapa, for the same 
place on the East African coast, may be due to the 
inflection of the root in the indigenous premutative 
languages taking place at the commencement of their 
words, and that accordingly it is in the last syllables 
thereof that the true sense or form is to be sought. The 
remarks on the Island of Sam Lourent^o (St. Lawrence 
of the early English sailors) or Madagascar are most 
interesting and go partly to account for the culture found 
among the modern Malagasy. For the benefit of further 
students of that island and its history, I would refer 
them to the volumes of the Antananarivo Annual , an 
excellent publication. 

Among many another valuable suggestion, Mr. Dames 
lias one that the name Guardafui for the well-known 
cape at the African end of the Red Sea may be of 
Persian and not Arab origin and may mean Garcl-i- 
Hafun, the turn or Lend of Ilafun, which is worth 
consideration. 

After following the coast beyond Guardafui to Suez 
and down again to Aden, Barbosa and contemporary 
writers and map-makers get much confused as to the 
order in which the ports and the prominent features of 
the coast occur, and some of them are guilty of dupli- 
cating the same name under allied forms. It is here 
that they are difficult to follow, and the elucidation of 
their statements requires much patience and skill. 

As a hint to those engaged in research as to these 
coasts, such terms in Portuguese as Mafamede for 
Muhammad, Rosalgate for Rasa’l-hadd, Coquiar for 
Sohar, should keep one always on the look out for forms 
that Arabic ^ and ^ may assume in transference to 
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Portuguese and Spanish, and hence to other European 
tongues. The Portuguese c for s in Sohar represents g, 
the cedilla being often left out in MSS. This habit has 
led to many mistakes and the student should always be 
wary. Barbosa’s Coraco nes (Corafoncs) for Khurasan Ls 
is a good instance, as it induced "Ranmsio to write 
Coracanis, an impossible form of the Persian original. 
The Portuguese x for tlie sound of English xk gives 
Oriental names and words a curious appearance to 
English eyes '(e.g. Xeques = Sheikhs), ))ut it need never 
mislead them. 

When the traveller gets about the region of Ormuz, 
identifications, both within and without the Persian 
Gulf, become very difficult and uncertain. Much closer 
knowledge than we at present possess is necessary 
here and may now, in some degree, become possible 
as a by-product of the Great War. The geographical 
difficulties met with are well explained by Mr. Dames, 
and so are some of the historical puzzles. To Barbosa 
and the Portuguese of his day the great Shah Tsma’Il 
of Persia, the overlord of all the neighbourhood of the 
Gulf-, was known as Xeque (Sheikh) Ismael, in allusion 
to the then recent origin of his family. Mr. Dames 
speaks of him as Isma’il Shah, but, as I understand, he 
and all his successors in the Safari Dynasty were known 
as Shah Jsma’il, Shah Tahmasp (the “Great Sophy” of 
Elizabeth’s time), Shah ’Abbas, and so onf in contra- 
distinction to the Aga Muhammad Shah, Fafcteh ’All Shall, 
and so on, of the latest and present Kaja.r Dynasty of 
Persia. Mr. Dames rightly points out that Shall Ismail 
was of no mean descent, as his opponents made out. His 
father was the great Shl’a saint (Sheikh Saifu cldln Izhak 
of Ardabil), and his grandfather the still greater Sheikh 
Ilaidar Sufi, lineal descendant of the seventh Imam, 
Musa al-Kaziin, the outcome of whose teaching was a 
division of Muhammadanism vitally momentous to the 
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world of Islam. His mother was Martha, the daughter 
of the then recent and important Turkoman ruler, as 
I understand, of the Akkuyunlu (White Sheep Standard) 
Tribes, and not of the Karakuyunlu (Black Sheep 
Standard), as Mr. Dames has it, known as Uzun Hasan 
(Long Hasan) among many other names, by Despoil) a, 
the Christian daughter of the Emperor John Conmenus 
(Oalo Johannes) of Trebizond, in Asia Minor. Isma’ll 
was thus a Slii’a, a Sufi, and a Persian of high descent, 
and it was this fact, coupled with his personal qualities 
and his championship of the Shl’a faith, that made him 
so popular a candidate for the Persian throne. It says 
much for Barbosa’s accuracy of information that he 
correctly states that Shah Isma’il was almost uniformly 
successful in his wars, though lie was defeated at the 
great battle of Khoi (1514) by the Sunni Sultan of 
Constantinople, Selim I, through the latter’s then novel 
use of artillery. 

Leaving Ormuz, Barbosa takes us to India proper at 
Diul or Diulyinde. as the Portuguese called the port of 
Deval in Sindh (the Arabic Daybul), on the then western 
branch of the Indus Delta, On this Mr. Dames has 
a good note. He then passes on to Gujarat, or Kingdom 
of Guzarate as he calls it. This is remarkable, as it was 
then usual to call it Cambay a or Cambay, through Arabic 
Kambayat, from its principal seaport, but Barbosa knew 
that the Kingdom of Cambaya belonged to the King of 
Guzerate, thus again showing accuracy o| information, 
He describes its people as Resbutos or Rajputs, thus 
commencing a series of corruptions of that much abused 
name ; Baneanes (Banians, Banias) or traders, meaning 
thereby Jain traders from his description of them, and 
Bramenes or Brahmans. He thus got the main divisions 
of the Hindus fairly accurately, and the order in which 
lie places them is interesting, as showing how they 
appeared to rank in the eyes of the earliest European 
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visitors to the country. The lower classes he calls Pateles 
from the title patel, assumed by certain low castes for 
their subdivisions. Mr. Dames remarks that “ it is 
probable that vsome men of these castes acted as messengers 
for the Brahmans in Barbosa’s time”. Barbosa’s description 
of the Muhammadan and cosmopolitan side of the popula- 
tions of Cambay is equally discriminating. 

Of inland cities, there is a description of Champaner 
(Barbosa’s Cliampancl), then an important mint town of 
the Muhammadan kings of Gujarat, .and of Ahmadabad, 
under the name of Andava. 

A large port called Pateney is then reached, which 
Mr. Dames conjectures to be Somnath. The name is 
somewhat of a puzzle. This is followed soon afterwards 
by a description of Dio (Diu) and its relations with the 
Portuguese, and of Barbasy, apparently the modern 
Bhaunagar. Then comes Guindarim in the land of 
dangerous tides, which is most interesting, as it represents 
G hand liar, the Kandahar of many a North Indian legend, 
unless indeed by the Kandahar of the northern bards is 
really meant the old land of Gan d liar a about Peshawar. 
After a short account of “ the fair city of Oambaya” and 
its luxury, follow two notices, with important notes 
attached, of Limadura and Reyneh The first is the place 
where the carnelians of commerce came from, and 
Mr. Dames identifies it with Limodra on the banks of 
the Narbada near Ratanpur in the RajpTpla State. The 
second is the town known in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries as Reynel, Ravel, Reiner, Reniel, Rancile, 
Ro Neal, and so on, on the TaptI, near Surat. This 
Mr. Dames shows to be the old town of Rander. It was 
the home of wealthy Indo-Arab half-breedvS called Momiins, 
Navayatas, Nayatas, Naiteas, and Naites, whose luxurious 
ways Barbosa notices. 

Surat is briefly noticed as Curate, wdiile the neigh- 
bouring province of Sorath is called Curiate, and then 
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follow short accounts of Diriuy (Daman) and Bax ay (Vasal, 
Bay, aim, Bassein), and Tana-Majambu, an odd name for 
Than a, as to which Mr. Dames has an interesting con- 
jecture. By the way, many years ago I wrote an article 
in the Indian Antiquary , vol. xxii, pp. 1 8-21, showing 
that there are now three postal towns in India and Burma 
all called Bassein by us, none of which are so known to 
the natives of the neighbourhood. Bassein, in Bombay, 
is Vasili ; Bassein, in Berar, is Basim or Wasim ; Bassein, 
in Burma, is known to the Burmans as Path on ff and to 
the Talaings of the neighbourhood as Pasem or Pasim. 
I was moved thereto by my letters when at Bassein in 
Burma, being constantly and unnecessarily sent elsewhere. 

Barbosa’s next description is of the “Daqucm Kingdom ”, 
the Deccan, where the Bahmams of Kulbarga and Bidar 
still ruled in name, and the ’Adilshahi Dynasty of Bljapur 
was the virtual power on the coast. After noticing 
several ports along the coast, he comes to “the River of 
Betele and the towns thereon ”, which last Mr. Dames 
identifies with Vijaydrug, “one of the best harbours on 
the west coast of India,” on the Vaghotan River, in the 
Ratnagiri District. Here is given an accurate description 
of “betel” (pdn-swpari) both as to its nature and its 
use. Vengorla is noticed under the name of Bamda, 
which takes our traveller to the Portuguese province of 
Bardes and Goa. 

Goa naturally yields a long description and some 
excellent annotations, especially that upon the Sindabur 
of the Aral) geographers, which Mr. Dames shows to be 
more applicable to the neighbouring Cintacora of Barbosa 
on the River Liga or KalinadI than to Goa as Yule 
supposed. Another valuable note shows how the founder 
of the ’Adilshfihi Dynasty, the Kurd mamluk , Yusuf 
J Adil Khan (Ydalcam of the Portuguese) came to be 
known as the Sabayo. Very interesting also is Barbosa’s 
description of the tongues spoken at Goa in his time, 
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“Arabic, Persian, and Daqnanirn, which is the native 
tongue of the land/’ Daquanim stands here for “Dak ham, 
the language of the Deccan, that is, Marathi 55 , Nowadays 
it stands for a variety of Urdu, the first form of that 
lingua franca which the present writer learnt to his 
much trouble afterwards. 

Barbosa then enters “the Kingdom of Narsingua ”, 
that is, of Vijayanagar, so named by the Portuguese after 
Narsingha, the name of its ruler when they first arrived. 
Its capital was Bisnagua, Vijayanagar, through the 
popular form Bljanagar. He describes it as of “five 
vast provinces 55 , with Tolinate (Tulunada) the land of 
the Tuluvas, along the coast. He shows that he could 
distinguish between the Telugu, Canarese, and Tamil 
languages, and calls the Eastern province Charamandel, 
which is nearer to the native Cholamandalani than our 
own Coromandel, Passing by Plonor (Honawar, aoiglice 
Onore), he notes on the pirates of his day and then 
reaches Baticala (Bhatkal), where a century later Courteen’s 
Expedition attempted to start an English factory, as is 
described at length by Peter Mundy. The space given 
by Barbosa to Bhatkal is much larger than usual, and 
there is a remarkable description of rice planting in its 
neighbourhood. A statement in the text also leads to 
a useful note on the use of the term “India 55 by the 
Portuguese to describe only Goa and their first settle- 
ments. With 'Bracalor, which, with the restoration 
of the cedilla, can be shown to be the Canarese 
Basaruru, Arabieized into Abu Sarfu* by I bn Batuta, 
and a description of Mangalor, taken from Ramusio’s 
text, the itinerary ends. 

The volume winds up with, for the time, an extra- 
ordinarily accurate description of the Vijayanagar Empire 
and its capital and of the manners of its people, due no 
doubt to Barbosa’s knowledge of Malayalam and possible 
bowing acquaintance with Canarese and Tamil. He must 
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have seen both the kingdom and the capital at their best, 
as they were then under the greatest of their rulers, 
Krishna Deva Rayya. Especially valuable is the account 
of the Lingayats and their customs, the description of 
sail by burning and burial alive (Lingayat), of hook- 
swinging, and of the King’s method of collecting an army 
and going to war with enormous impedimenta. 

Finally, there are two short notices from hearsay of 
Orissa and Delhi, in which Barbosa discloses that his 
information came from wandering yogis, jogues or 
goamerques ( sv'dmi-riklri ) as he calls them. These he 
describes at length, obviously from personal acquaintance. 
This description gives Mr, Dames an opportunity for 
a tine note on the bezoar stone carried by tlie <c jogues”, 
as the wind-up of this very valuable work. 

Incidentally, many matters of great interest to the 
student of things Oriental are to be found in Mr. Dames’s 
notes. Owing to the want of an index, I have noted 
down a number of these for my own use, and some of 
them are of general interest also. For instance, his 
remarks on the early mistake of the Portuguese that the 
Hindus were some kind of Christians from a very 
cursory observation of their religious observances; and 
his frequent remarks on the persistent and successful 
attempts of the Portuguese to stop the Indian trade with 
the West v id the Red Sea with the object of diverting it 
into their own hands by the long sea route. Their advent 
must indeed have been a crushing blow to the prosperity 
of the Arabian seaboard, and its effect on the peoples 
thereon is evidenced by the serious, though ineffectual, 
attempts of the Mamliik Sultan of Egypt on his own 
behalf to drive out the Portuguese by an expedition to 
the Indian sea-coast itself. Indeed, the situation created 
by European aggression in regard to the ancient Indo- 
Arabian trade is quite pathetic. 

A most interesting survival of the Portuguese days in 
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India is pointed out in the use of the term “Canarim” 
(Canarin) or Canarese for “ Eurasian ”, resulting in the 
well-known Anglo-Indian metathesized expression Karani, 
degenerating in many places into a vernacular term for 
any kind of native or Eurasian clerk. 

Occasionally Mr. Dames passes over Indian expressions 
without comment, e.g. Gingclly oil, and on p. 90 he has 
no explanation of what is referred to by the fish at Basra, 
“which, the more they are boiled, or roasted, the more 
they bleed.” Nor does he explain what kind of a shore 
boat is meant by the term “terada” beyond a reference 
on p. 97 to the Commentaries ; and as he has a note on 
the “ Turkish ” composite how and says it is still made 
on the Indian frontiers, it is a pity he does not explain 
what kind of a bow it is. 

The vagueness of the term “India” as used by the 
Portuguese comes out clearly when among the imports 
into Diul (in Sindh) are mentioned “certain canes which 
are found in India and are of the thickness of a man’s 
leg”. The reference is, of course, to the Giant Bamboo, 
and “India” must be the Malabar Coast, or Burma, or 
the Malay Archipelago. On the “rhubarb of Babylonia” 
Mr. Dames lias an illuminating note (pp. 93-4). “Scarlet- 
in-grain” is a term which Mr. Dames has used several 
times, meaning thereby apparently cloth dyed scarlet, 
but it puzzles me, owing to a statement on p. 129, “cloth 
of scarlet-in-grain and other colours,” because I have 
preached on evidence over and over again that “scarlet” in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was not a “ colour ” 
but a “ cloth”, and that the exclusive use of the term for 
a colour came later. One hears of “scarlet” of all colours 
in the earlier days. On p. 10 there is an interesting 
statement as to the “Heathen whom the Moors name 
Cafres”, meaning the inhabitants of South Africa (Zulus 
and Bantus), and showing the origin of the term Kafir as 
applied to any “ Heathen ” and of the spelling “ Gafre ”, 
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Mr. Dames is always valuable when dealing with 
numismatics, and I personally am grateful for his remarks 
on “cruzado” (p. 65), on “ pardao ” (p. 191), and on the 
coinage of Onnus (pp. 99-100), and for his note on 
weights and measures on p. 157, and on "fardo, farden ”, 
meaning a bundle (p. 194). He will have others to 
compare them with in my forthcoming volume of 
Peter Mundy. 

The bulk of Mr. Dames’s miscellaneous notes are 
naturally in explanation of the Portuguese forms of 
Oriental terms found in the text; in fact, of Hobson- 
Jobsons. Many of these are very valuable to the student, 
and some are new to myself. I think I have marked 
them all for reference, but J would note a few here. The 
term almadia (p. 14) for a canoe was carried to the 
Indian coast, as was noted by Mandehslo. The origin of 
assegai is explained as the Port, azagaia for Berber 
zaghaya. There are, too, a series of notes on alequequa 
and babagoure for carnelian and chalcedony, and on the 
chalcedony mines of Limodrain the Rajpipla State (pp. 137 
and 144), And, further, there is a neat note explaining 
how the Indian term Deccan (Dak him, Dakhan), the 
Kingdom on the right-hand, 'i.e. the Southern Kingdom, 
became to the Portuguese, Daquem, Daquem, the Kingdom 
on this side, the Hither Kingdom, by pure folk-etymology. 
Attention is also drawn to the r in “lacquer” (lac) and 
in almiscar (musk), which is absent in the original 
vernacular (p. 56). 

One could go on almost indefinitely on the etymological 
notes, but I will content myself with expressing gratitude 
for the notes on “camlet” (woollen) and “ cambolim ” and 
“cameline” (cotton) cloths (pp. 63, 93, 120), though 
I doubt if tafeta ever meant anything hut a silk cloth, 
and I should like to see proof that it was at any time 
a mixture of camlet and silk (p. 93). Especially am 
I grateful for an explanation of Slnizi brocades and 
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Jannabiya cloth (p. 79); and on p. 124 there is a note 
worth quoting : ff The word grao {gram in the old 
spelling) is almost always used in the sense of the red 
dye (not really a grain). The use of the word gram 
(pronounced as an English word) to denote the chick-pea 
{Oicer aretinus) is modern. For this Barbosa employed 
the word chicharo ( chicharro in modern spelling), the 
correct Portuguese name for this pea. 5 ’ Incidentally, 
a note on p. 131 points out that a very early, if not the 
earliest, use of casta in Portuguese for the modern term 
“ caste ” is in Correa, i, p. 746 : “Melequiaz [Malik Ayyaz] 
was a foreigner, a Moor, a Jao [Javanese] by caste.” On 
p. 206 there is a valuable note on “umbrella” and the 
various terms in European languages therefor, and on 
p. 218 another on twmbarane, the portable lingam worn 
by Lxngayats. 

Barbosa winds up this volume with a long note on 
Jogues , or, as the copyist has it, Jones l And here 
I propose to leave him with my congratulations to 
Mr. Dames for his version and his annotations. 

R C. Temple. 


The Dance of Siva. Fourteen Indian Essays. The 
Sunwise Turn, Inc. 2, East 31st Street, New York, 
1918. 

The Dance of Siva is a very interesting and informative 
volume, for which we have to thank our Cingalese Fellow, 
Dr. Coomaraswamy, now Curator of the Arts Museum in 
Boston, U.S.A. 

The essays may be roughly said to fall into three 
groups : those that deal chiefly with philosophical 
problems, with art in the concrete, and those that are 
partly political and partly ethical, relating to such 
subjects as the status of women in India and the result 
of the industrialism introduced by ourselves. 
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In relation to the last theme, our author holds with 
those who regret this innovation. He considers that the 
future lies with the party that shall frankly admit the 
great debt of Europe to India. There should, he says, 
be a cessation of the foolish attempts to upset the caste 
system, which has its roots deep in the Indian character. 
There should be more encouragement of the ancient 
manner of conducting life. If we push industrialism too 
far, we may see ourselves threatened with competition of 
a disastrous nature from those whom we have forced out 
of their ancient ways of thought. In this connexion we 
meet the view that there is a hierarchy of age among 
souls — the youthful soul seeks power and fame ; the 
ancient, like that of Christ and Buddha, aims at an 
ethical ideal. But granting an age hierarchy, how are 
we to get over the difficulty of the creation ? Are we to 
suppose that souls have been gradually evolved from 
matter, one by one ? The Yedantic view would not, 
I think, chime with this ; it maintains that all souls 
were equally divine and eternal. The difference in 
degree of sanctity would depend exclusively upon 
difference of true knowledge. 

There are some interesting remarks upon Yoga, and 
I am disposed to agree with the author in considering 
that the Yogis have obtained, by mental concentration, 
certain powers altogether unknown to the Western 
world, save exoterically through the study of Yoga. It 
appears to be the opinion of experts that the path of 
Yoga is not the only or the best method of obtaining true 
knowledge. 

I omit here the arguments upon the nature of the 
aesthetic act, which I discussed when reading the paper. 
But the student would do well to consult this work upon 
the subject and to supplement it from the Western point 
of view with the Aesthetic of B. Croce. There is general 
agreement as to the nature of the act, though the first 
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complete scientific formulation appears to have been that 
of Croce. Dr. Coomaraswamy has profited by the study 
of the Aesthetic, from which he quotes, and his natural 
love for the writers of India perhaps tends to induce 
a larger claim for consciousness on their part of the full 
independence of the aesthetic activity than future 
criticism will he inclined to admit. 

The essay upon the dance of Siva gives its title to the 
volume and is accompanied by one of the most beautiful 
of the many interesting illustrations. It is taken from 
a Brahmanical bronze of the twelfth century, from 
Southern India. Here we see Siva in his character of 
Nataraja. The image represents the god dancing, his hair 
braided and adorned with jewels (I quote or summarize 
from our author). He has four arms to denote his 
capacity for attaining that which he wishes. A cobra 
and the mermaid figure of Ganga writhe in his hair. 
Upon it rests a crescent moon and it is crowned with 
a wreath of cassia leaves. In his right ear he wears 
a man’s earring, a woman’s in his left ... he is adorned 
with necklaces and armlets, a jewelled belt, anklets, 
bracelets, armlets, and too- rings. His scarf and sacied 
thread flutter in the wind. One of the right hands holds 
a drum, the other is uplifted in the sign of “ Do not 
fear One of the left hands holds fire, the other is 
pointed downwards to the dwarf Mulayaka, who holds 
a cobra, and the left foot is raised. From this foot 
springs a flame in the shape of an encircling glory. 

The interpretation of the dance is very interesting. 
Siva is the Lord, the dancer who diffuses his power 
everywhere and makes all dance to the tune of the five 
activities. These are creation, destruction, or evolution, 
preservation, veiling or the giving of rest, and release or 
salvation. This dance, therefore, represents the cosmic 
activity. 

The ideas here represented in art are profound. For 
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destruction, to cite an instance, must not be taken as the 
material destruction of the heavens and the earth alone, 
but also of the fetters that bind the human soul to the 
laws of birth and change. 

I omit here the criticism of this profound symbolism 
underlying so much of Indian art, and pass to the brief 
mention of the illustrations of the sublime Buddhas and 
Bhodisattvas that are to be found in the volume. 
Notable even among these, is that of the Buddha, in the 
trance known as Samadhi, a state in which nothing 
belonging to the external world has any longer any 
significance. 

Other illustrations of value and interest are those of 
the Buddhist Primitives in the Ajanta Caves and 
elsewhere. 

In my lecture followed the development of the 
comparative criticism of Hellenic art as manifested in 
the Gandhara period and the previous achievements of 
Indian art, coming to a like conclusion with our author 
that the art of India was in full vigour long before the 
Greek invasion, and that Indian thought had not been 
proved to be derivative from Greek thought, though no 
doubt, when the Indian mind became first acquainted 
with the System of Aristotle, it was stimulated to creative 
criticism of the discoveries of that philosopher. I believe 
there is something very like telepathy in the highest 
realms of thought; otherwise it is difficult to account for 
the contemporary blossoming of theories, in lands far 
apart, before the existence of means of easy communication. 

In the matter of the Indian images with many arms, 
the author was found to be right in his complaint of the 
treatment meted out to them by such writers as Sir 
George Birdwood, who refers to the clumsiness of 
expressing the idea of power by deities with many arms 
or heads. The really important thing is to recognize the 
thought that is behind the phenomena. To accept the 
jras. 1919. 28 
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standard of recognition as the criterion of taste in art is 
rightly held to be a negation of the freedom of thought 
upon which art lives. Every world of art must be 
judged by the world of thought which it represents. 
We do not know, for instance, that men have tw T o eyes, 
though a considerable number of those we have seen 
appear to possess them. I believe that an anatomist 
will tell you that the pineal gland represents a third eye, 
though this in turn does not prove that man is a being 
with three eyes. 

I omit my remarks upon the chapter upon Indian 
music and its modes, which is one of the most stimulating 
in the volume. 

The article upon Indian woman takes the view that 
with the Western, rights are in the minds of everybody ; 
with the Indian, duties. There does not exist in India 
that craving for personal satisfaction, as apart from the 
perfect performance of duty, which prevails with us. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy attacks the romantic marriage, 
which he holds to be a failure, in so far as the attainment 
of perfect spiritual and physical intercourse is concerned. 
That this may occasionally be attained is not denied; 
but the fact is that marriage becomes with many a heavy 
bond. Those who are crossed in love do not marry at 
all. The corollary to that should be that those who no 
longer love should no longer remain married. 

The ingenuity of the argument would render cogent 
its results, were the whole of the facts included in the 
premises, but although the majority of our marriages are 
based upon reciprocity of sentiment, yet the immense 
majority find the arrangement to their liking. 

In the East, marriage is rather the result of vocation 
than of sentiment. According to the code of Manu, the 
wife should look upon her husband as a god, and it 
would be beneath her dignity as a wife to deflect from 
the correct course of conduct, because of the bad conduct 
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of her husband. She has her part to play for the sake 
of the children. It is therefore dangerous to educate 
Indian women on the same lines as the social-democratic 
women of the West. Happiness at Hampstead does not 
suit the Tropic of Capricorn. The object of the Eastern 
woman is not to express herself by means of the ballot- 
box or the cut of her bloomers, but to realize herself. 
What passes for education here, such as a little French, 
and playing the fiddle or the piano a little, would be 
looked upon as ridiculous in the East, where everything 
is professionalized, and no one would think of sitting 
down to entertain a company with music or acting, unless 
he were a professional. It has been ascertained that 
75 per cent of the American graduate women do not 
marry, which (I am all along quoting our author) simply 
means that if the same education is to be extended to all, 
we shall eventually be faced with extinction. 

I just mention the discussion upon the abolition of the 
act of Sati, which in the spirit of a true reactionary, our 
author deplores. I must say, however, that he adduces 
some remarkable instances of extreme desire afnd 
persistence on the part of women who have wished to be 
burned with the dead bodies of their husbands. Sir 
F. Halliday is quoted, who narrates how, after he had 
reasoned for some time with one of the widows, he was 
asked to send for a candle. She placed her finger in the 
flame and held it there until it was burned and twisted 
like a quill pen. All the time she gave no evidence of 
any fear or pain. Her wish was then granted. This, of 
course, was prior to the abolition in 1829. The act 
of Sati is essentially a feminine and not a masculine 
institution. In the Indian view the qualities of man 
and woman are incommensurable. They hold that for 
the greatest fruition of life there should be the greatest 
differentiation of sex. 


Douglas Ainslie, 
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The Oxford History of India, from the earliest 
TIMES TO THE END OF 1931. By V INDENT A. SMITH, 
C.I.E., Litt.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3 93 9. 
12s. 6d . net. 

Possibly some readers will commence the perusal of 
this work with a feeling of doubt whether there is really 
a need for yet another summary of the history of India; 
but if so, that doubt will quickly vanish. The Preface 
claims that “no book on lines at all similar is in 
existence ”, and that it provides “a compendious up-to-date 
history of India as a whole, based on the results of 
modern research ” ; and these contentions, in the opinion 
of one reader at least, are fully made good. 

Dr. Vincent Smith is too* well known to members of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for any reminder to be necessary 
regarding the qualifications he has brought to the task lie 
has undertaken. Apart from his official experience of 
the country, which forms a valuable asset, he lias paid 
attention to Indian history for nearly half a century ; 
while the long list of his previous works on the subject 
shows the wide range of his studies. The first 216 pages 
of the present volume, dealing with the Hindu period, 
are naturally a summary of his well-known Early History 
of India , supplemented (and occasionally corrected) from 
the results of more recent research. In treating of the 
Muhammadan period, which occupies the next 250 pages, 
he is similarly able to use for the reign of Akbar his 
admirable monograph on that monarch ; while in the 
other portions he has evidently taken great pains to give 
a full account from original authorities, some of which 
have only lately become accessible. The rest of the 
volume (about 320 pages) is devoted to the British period, 
which, as the author observes, “ offers less opportunity for 
novelty or originality of treatment”; yet he manages to 
make even this well-worn subject attractive by the use of 
apt quotations, by bringing forward many forgotten but 
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useful details, and by his pungent criticisms of men and 
measures. 

The value of the work is much enhanced by the 
addition of 24 maps and plans and of 179 well-chosen 
illustrations. Many of the latter are excellent; others 
suffer from being printed on the thin paper which it was 
necessary to use. Some errors of date, etc., occur in the 
text ; but this is inevitable in a volume of over 800 
closely-printed pages, covering so large a period, and they 
will doubtless he corrected in the new edition which is 
sure to he wanted before long. The author will probably 
also expand his useful lists of authorities, in which at 
present we miss several works which seem to have a 
claim to mention. These, however, are hut trifling 
blemishes in what may he unreservedly praised as a sound 
and useful piece of work, which is sure of a warm 
welcome from the ever- widening circle of students of 
Indian history. 

W.F. 


1. The Samkhya System, a History of the Samkhya 

Philosophy. By A. Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., 
D.Litt. (The Heritage of India Series.) pp. 109. 
Calcutta and London, Mysore printed [1918], 12°. 

2. Studies in Early Indian Thought. By Dorothea 

Jane Stephen. pp. i, 176. University Press, 
Cambridge, 1 918. 12°. 

Professor Keith, following the historical order of 
development, begins his work with an analysis of those 
philosophical ideas expressed in the Upanisads which 
may be regarded as forerunners of the principles of the 
classical Samkhya. He then proceeds to a comparison of 
Samkhya and Buddhism, and after this to an examination 
of the Sariikhya as it is propounded in the Mahabharata. 
Chapter v sets forth what is known about the rather 
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mysterious Sastitantra, which is said to be the basis of 
the Samkhya-karika, and chapter vi briefly disposes of 
the alleged debts of the philosophy's of Greece to the 
Samkhya. Chapter vii is an exposition of the classic 
Samkhya as set forth in the Samkhya-karika of I£vara 
Krsna; and this is followed by a sketch of the later 
developments of the system as represented in the Tattva- 
samasa and the Saiiikhya-sutra. The learned author’s 
style does not always tend to illuminate the obscurities of 
his theme, and there is a considerable crop of small 
misprints in the book; but apart from these minor 
defects, the work deserves to be welcomed as a scholarly 
and judicious exposition of the subject. 

Miss Stephen’s work is of a very different type. In 
, five chapters she sets forth in a lively and interesting 
style her views on the Vedic and Upanisadic conceptions 
of the Divine nature, on the Upanisadic ideas of human 
nature, on the religious content of the Bhagavad-gita, 
and on the special character of early Indian thought as 
compared with that of the other great nations of ancient 
times. Her treatment can hardly be said to be profound, 
and on some points her judgments probably need con- 
siderable qualification, but she writes brightly, and often 
with shrewd insight. Perhaps the least satisfactory part 
of the book is its treatment of the JBhagavad-gita. It is 
surely very hazardous to say, as she does (p. 171), that 
the b hakti -religions arose after the period of the Gita, 
and that in them “ the passion of the devotee was some- 
thing apart from conduct”, and that “in the long run, 
the Bhakti religions brought no moral reformation to the 
country at large”. This is hardly just to Tulsi Das and 
the other Vaisnava preachers. 


L. D. B. 
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Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological 
Department for the Year 1918. By Rao 
Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, M.A. Fol.; pp. 71, 
with 15 plates. Bangalore, 1919. 

Year by year, as Rao Bahadur Narasimhachar's 
Reports appear, the historian, the archaeologist, the 
antiquarian, and the philologist alike welcome them in 
the hope of finding in them new and precious additions 
to their knowledge, and in their hope they are never 
disappointed. The present volume is a record of 
indefatigable and fruitful work as fine as any of its 
predecessors, which is saying much. It chronicles a series 
of tours in the districts of Tumkur, Chitaldrug, Mysore, 
and Hassan, in the course of which nearly 300 new 
records were found, and several hitherto unnoticed 
buildings were examined. Among the more notable 
structures described here we may mention the temples of 
Is vara at Arsikere, Yoga-mad hava at Settikere, 
Galagesvara at Heggere, Chenna-kesava at Aralaguppe, 
and Varaha-svaini in Mysore, with the Jama Masjid and 
Dargali of Malik Rihan at Sira, and among the records 
a stone inscription of the Ganga -king Sripurusa at 
Halkur, with the Saka date 788, another of the Nolarnba 
Ponnera at Sravandanhalli, a copper-plate charter of an 
early Kadamba king named Bhogivarman, son of 
Ajavarman, and another purporting to be of the Ganga 
Polavira, son of Nirvinlta, which introduces some new 
puzzles into the tangled web of Ganga historiography. 

L. D. B. 


The Pearl-Strings ; a History of the Resuliyy 
Dynasty of Yemen. By 'AlIyyu’bnu-’l-PIasan 
’el-Khazrejiyy. Vol. V, containing the second 
half of the Arabic text. 1918. 

With this volume the pious task, undertaken by the 
Trustees of the Gibb Memorial Fund almost at the 
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commencement of their operations, of giving to the world 
the result of the labours of the late Sir James Redhouse 
on al-Khazrajfs History of the Rasuli Dynasty in the 
Yaman , is now complete. The great Orientalist of the 
last century, having in 1884 received from the University 
of Cambridge the honoraiy degree of Doctor of Letters, 
resolved to requite the University for its recognition of 
his achievements’ by presenting to it, transcribed by 
himself, the work before us, consisting of a copy of the 
India Office MS. of al-Khazraji’s history (Loth 710), 
a translation in two volumes, a volume of notes, and 
another of indices and maps — five in all. The work, as 
reproduced by the Trustees, also consists of five volumes, 
two of Arabic text, two of translation, and one of 
annotations, the maps having been discarded as out of 
date. The text also is not identical with that deposited 
by Sir James Redhouse in the Cambridge University 
Libraiy, which on examination was found to omit large 
portions of the original MS., chiefly obituary notices of 
learned men and passages of poetry. On this being 
discovered, the Trustees obtained a photograph of the 
original MS., and sent it to Cairo to be put into type at 
the Hilal Press under the supervision of Shaikh 
Muhammad f Asal, formerly teacher of Arabic at Cambridge. 
The result of this arrangement cannot be described as 
satisfactory. The text of the Arabic volumes swarms 
with misprints, only a small fraction of which is corrected 
in the tables of errata prefixed to the fifth volume. The 
proper names, both of places and persons, have been as 
far as possible set right hv the devoted industry of 
Dr. R. A. Nicholson, whose indices, covering 166 pages, 
represent an enormous amount of irksome labour; but 
innumerable mistakes in other words remain uucorrected, 
and are a serious drawback to the perusal of the book. 
The practice of putting into the printers hands a photo- 
graph of an old MS. as press copy seems very unlikely to 
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lead to good results; and in the present case the editor 
appears to have taken little pains to supplement the 
defieiences of the MS. Sir James Redhouse’s translation 
shows that in a great number of cases he was aware of, 
and has rendered, the correct reading, while Shaikh 
Muhammad f Asal has left the corrupt text as set up by 
an illiterate compositor unchanged. Anyone who attempts 
to read the original must keep Sir James’s translation 
open before him, or he will meet with difficulties on 
every page. 

In the Preface to the last volume Professor Browne 
has sufficiently dwelt on the shortcomings of the work, 
and described the field covered by the author. In 
reading al-Khazraji’s history I have, in the midst of 
much monotony, been agreeably surprised to find many 
passages of life-like description and shrewd judgment on 
men and things. The dynasty whose annals he relates, 
itself of Turkish origin (though claiming to be descended 
from the royal house of Jafnah, the Kings of Ghassan), 
occupied the throne of the southern Yaman, with its 
capital at Zabid, for a little more than two centuries 
(1229-1446 A.D.), between the end of the dominion of 
the Ayyubites, the descendants of Saladin, in Egypt and 
its dependencies, and the conquest of Egypt by the Turks 
under Sultan Salim I in 1517. In the latter part of the 
time — from 1446 for about seventy years — small local 
dynasties held different parts of the Yaman; and through- 
out the history of the Rasul! kings they were constantly 
at strife with the ZaidI Imams in the northern portion of 
that territory. With the help of the late Mr. PI. C. Kay’s 
edition of ‘Umarah’s History of the Yaman and the 
present work, those who are interested in the vicissitudes 
of this somewhat outlying corner of the Islamic empire 
will be able to make themselves acquainted with most of 
the events which have affected it. It has seldom enjoyed 
long-continued peace, though it has escaped the cataclysms, 
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such as the Mongol invasion and the ravages of Timur, 
which have swept over the rest of Islam ; but it has been 
prolific in jurists and men of learning. Among others, 
the compilers of two of the best-known Arabic lexicons, 
the Qdmws and the Taj al-Arus , were inhabitants of the 
Yaman, though both belonged to immigrant families. 
The author of the first, Majd ad-din al-Fairuzabadl, was 
a Persian from the neighbourhood of Shiraz, and that of 
the second, Sayyid Murtada of Zabid, a member of the 
Indian family, distinguished in literature, of the Sayyids 
of Bilgram in Oudh. 

It is interesting to meet, in the midst of a quite modern 
situation, in a letter from the fallen Amir Asad ad-din to 
his nephew the Sultan Mudhaffar, with a quotation from 
a very ancient Arab poet, al-Mumazzaq (translation, i, 
p. 156 ; text, i, p. 131) : — 

If I am to be eaten up, be thou my eater ! If not, hasten to 
my help before I am quite torn in pieces. 

The verse is in the Asma‘iyat, 50, 16 ; Ibn Qutaibah, 
Shi'r, p. 236. 

Except for some slight changes in the orthography of 
proper names (which might have been carried further 
with advantage), the introduction, translation, and 
annotations are published as they were left by Sir James 
Redhouse. No doubt a thorough revision of his work 
was scarcely, in the circumstances, to be expected ; and 
the reader must be left to correct or supplement 
as required passages which represent views of Oriental 
history current forty or fifty years ago. But it might 
have been well to cancel such statements as that on pp. 6 
and 18 of the annotations, which identifies the Aretas 
(the Nabataean king), who was a contemporary of Herod 
Antipas and St. Paul, with al-IIarith the Great of the 
dynasty of Jafnah or Ghassan ; and that on p. 85, which 
makes the poet-prince, Imra’ al-Qais, a contemporary of 
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Muhammad and of the Emperor Heraelius. The dates 
in the Introduction are also greatly in need of revision. 


0. J. L. 


The Astronomical Observatories of Jai Singh. By 
G. R. Kaye, F.R.A.S. Published by the Calcutta 
Superintendent Printing, India, 1918. Price 
Rs. 14*12 or 23s. 

The royal quarto pages, large type, broad margins, and 
many illustrations of this magnificent volume issued by the 
Archaeological Survey of India, inspire a feeling of strong 
envy in those who have come under the restrictions of 
the Paper Controller in England. India is so far away 
that Europe sees it — to use an astronomical metaphor — 
in the conditions of a time before the War. Its subject, 
too, is very old, in conception though not in actual years, 
for Jai Singh's five observatories built at Delhi, Jaipur, 
Benai'es, Ujjain, and Mathura, between the dates of our 
era 1728 and 1734, were posthumous children of the Stone 
Age. It is with Callanish and Stonehenge, the Tower of 
Babel and perhaps the Pyramids, that we must rank 
them, in order to appreciate their standing and purposes, 
not with the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, or with the 
great telescopes at Mount Hamilton or Mount Wilson. 

Maharaja Jai Singh was a Sikh by birth, who was 
appointed by Muhammad Shah (that is by a Muslim 
emperor) governor of the province of Agra and later of 
Malwa, and to Muhammad Shah he dedicated his great 
work, the Zlj Muhammad Shall!, which is a translation of’ 
Ulugh Beg’s great Catalogue of Stars, published in the 
fourteenth century of our era. In his preface to this 
work Jai Singh gave as his reasons for founding his stone 
observatories that at the observatory of Ulugh Beg at 
Samarqand the “ brass instruments did not come up to 
the ideas which he (Ulugh Beg) had formed of accuracy, 
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because of the smallness of their size ”, and “ therefore 
lie (Jai Singh) constructed in Dar al-Khilafat Shah 
Jahanabad (Delhi), which is the seat of empire and 
prosperity, instruments of his own invention, such as 
Jai Prakas and Ram Yanfcra and Samrat Yantra — of 
stone and lime of perfect stability ... so that the 
inaccuracies from the shaking of the circles and the 
wearing of their axes and displacement of their centres 
and the inequality of the minutes might be corrected 
Jai Singh goes on to say that “ by the aid of the unerring 
artificer, astronomical instruments have been constructed 
with all the exactness that the heart can desire, and the 
motions of the stars have for a long period been 
constantly observed with them . , . he found the 
calculation to agree perfectly with observation As 
a matter of fact there is no indication of how such 
observations were carried out in practice, nor indeed if 
the “agreement” of “the motions of the stars” with 
“observation” is an astronomical agreement, for Jai 
Singh did not attempt to correct the places of the stars 
as given in Ulugh Begs Catalogue, as w r e would do 
to-day, and so find their “ proper motions Some of the 
instruments indeed indicate that the purpose of Jai 
Singh’s “ science ” was not astronomical but astrological. 

Mr. Kaye’s treatment of the origins and designs of 
these Jai Singh stone instruments is exhaustive, but 
the part of the volume that is perhaps of greatest interest 
to the student of archaeological astronomy relates not to 
the instruments themselves but to the school of astronomy 
which influenced the Maharaja; for he inquired into 
the Hindu, Muslim, and European schools and rejected the 
first and last to all intents and purposes. Early Hindu 
astronomy was largely unreal ; it did not depend upon 
the continued observations of the heavenly bodies, whose 
relative positions at some time were simply used as marking 
an epoch to which an arithmetical calculation might be 
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attached. Jai Singh probably never grasped the real 
character of the European astronomy of his day, nor 
understood that its purpose was practical and scientific; 
for “ the rectifying the tables of the motions of the 
heavens, and the places of the fixed stars . . , for the 
perfecting the -art of navigation”; not for providing 
the means for astrological fortune-telling. The astronomy 
he accepted was the Arabian based on Ptolemy, and 
as.Mr. Kaye writes on p. 83: “In Europe, after the 
deatli of Ptolemy in the second century of our era, 
very little advance was made for a thousand years. 
The Christian Church often opposed scientific en- 
lightenment, and sometimes persecuted those who sought 
it ; and the patristic writings contain the grossest 
of astronomical absurdities.” But here Mr. Kaye 
makes a wrong diagnosis of the disease. Ptolemy was 
not a Christian, and his school was accepted not only by 
the Christian Church but by the heathen as far south in 
Africa ag civilization went, as far east as Parthia, 
Babylonia, and India. Yet in all these places the same 
sterility held throughout the succeeding centuries, for 
there was little or no observation of the heaven!};' bodies. 
This was due to the fact that astronomy was everywhere 
subordinated to astrology, and this pseudo-science deals 
with “signs” and “houses” and the abstract qualities 
arbitrarily ascribed to them — not witli the heavenly bodies 
themselves. 

A. S. D. M. 


W. A. IVANOW. ISMAILI MSS. IN THE ASTATIC MUSEUM. 

Petrograd, 1917. 

In the present paper Professor Ivanow gives us 
a catalogue raisonne of a collection of Ismaili manuscripts 
now in the Asiatic Museum at Petrograd, which were 
collected by Mr. I. Zarubin in 1916. 
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The collection contains in all eleven numbers, of which 
seven are separate works, while the remainder contain 
miscellaneous pamphlets all bearing on the history and 
doctrines of this famous sect. 

The manuscripts were all found in Rawshan or Shugnan 
on the upper reaches of the Amu Darya, and this 
circumstance in itself is interesting as showing that the 
Ismaili sect had admirers, if not adherents, in Central 
Asia in recent times. Although the capture of Alamut, 
the chief stronghold of the Ismailis, by the Mongols came 
very near to destroying the whole sect, Ismailis are still 
to be found in various parts of Persia, and have, as is 
well known, survived in Western India to this day under 
the name of Khojas . 1 

The material brought together by Mr. Zarubin is partly 
new and partly well known. What is new not only 
supplements our former knowledge regarding the teachings 
of this sect, but also furnishes us with many interesting 
details concerning the intellectual life of Moslem Persia 
in general. Fresh light, for example, is thrown on the 
identity in origin of Ismailism and Sufism. 

The first book noticed is called V KJI ' I. 

This work contains an exposition of the fantastic 
cosmogony representing the views of extreme Shiism, 
and it does not in any way reveal its connexion with 
Ismailism ; there is, indeed, only one direct reference to 
Ismailism in the whole course of the manuscript. 

The general tenor of the book, however, and the 
consensus of native opinion leave no room for doubt 
that this work is an Ismaili production. 

It is very difficult to form any opinion of its origin or 


1 There were a sufficient} number in Kirmin in Qaj&r times to cause 
a serious revolt, which led to the flight of the famous Agha Ivh&n’s 
ancestor to India (1842). See R. G. Watson’s History of Persia (1866), 
pp. 191-2, 331-4. 
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date of composition from internal evidence, either historical, 
linguistic, or geographical. 

The writer, who remains anonymous, does not tell us 
where he lived, but Professor Ivanow is of opinion that 
the author was an inhabitant of North-East Afghanistan 
or the Pamirs, a deduction he arrives at from the intimacy 
shown with such dialects as Galcha, and the allusions 
to Tibet. 

Various religious matters are discussed in the form 
of dialogues between the Imam whom the author 


calls and his disciples <J> jS? 

jji^l j\, etc. 


It begins : — 

3 3 A*L !aa A«\ll 3 3 aJUI 


cjlad jJ 3 oU-j Ail j CjLX! 3 Cj 

» VUlU jJ <A)U^ & 


^»L! jjm < ,b5Cji ^ 


The second manuscript bears the title of A>-3, and 

contains a succinct account of the inner side of Ismailism. 
It deals with such matters as prayers, festivals, etc., and 
discusses certain especially important formulae. 

The author says in his introduction that he has called 
his book “The Face of the Faith” because, by means of 
it, men may be able to know things as it were face to 
face, and because the wise by reading this book may 
recognize true faith and act upon the knowledge they 
have gained. 
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The book contains fifty-one chapters, the titles of which 
are enumerated in full by Professor Ivanow. 

The first few headings will give some idea of the 
contents of the work. 


(jUt olr! < 

jt A) ixo (y) 



L> Jj |tlp _j*Aj i 


^ ^ 5 j*X> I 

No date of composition or author is mentioned, but it 
is generally attributed by Ismail is to Nasir-i-Khusraw. 

It begins : 

jWj |Ac jl ljl*ko ^.le if\ (j-hu 3 Jl«- 


** »♦ 


The third work is called 



<J1 * a & . 


This book is also attributed to Nasir-i-Khusraw, and 
contains a short and dear exposition of the Ismaili creed. 

The internal evidence goes to disprove entirely that 
Nasir-i-Khusraw could really be its author. For example, 
Hasan-i-Sabbal.i is referred to in two places as “ my 
ancestor”, while in another place Fakhr-ud-din Razi, 
who lived a century later, is mentioned. 

The work is divided into seven chapters, as is implied 
by its title. 

The headings of these chapters are as follows : — 
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AoU> Cj cxJ J1 (n) 

aJU^I Ai A#* 

^le As (sic) A^oj c^£>1a« Jli^l j.2 (y) 

jlU^I AiUauil y£ <6^ I jLj jP (r) 

A*.X^tu 3 ^ X:. ^ A_jij ^9 
& 

J:.X j Jl-A" 3 L~*d\+&3 3 c— j^.a^ 3^ (l) 


f- * 

C5 


3 t-j2. 




j 3 ^ 3 A X (®) 

oULi j c^li 

>- 

iL« J IjU* J (jVjj J (J\e-^r i>V£= ji ji ("\) 

4j jkL* Jj I jS 3 0^0 li jl 45"^-* J . j'X* X (v) 

This manuscript contains, among other tilings, several 
interesting references to little known works, such as 

x pLJl A^> Jj, u-Jlidl aAp 

It begins : 

tjf^**** 3 • • • c/^^l < > J a\] A.ir I 

1 JJi£ jl *LjU jj> 31 ^1 <-*l C \jj>\ ^J3 ^ 

' 6 Ali 1 ^ ^JlT^ L ^ CAd J 

Numbers 4 and 5 are of mixed contents, and several 
of the pamphlets they contain are attributed to Nasir-i- 
Khusraw. 

JRAS. 1919. 


29 
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Number 6 contains a hitherto unknown Masnavi of 
‘Att&r, the general tenor of which is ultra-Shiite or 
Ismaili-Sufistic. 

Although this work is apparently unknown, there can 
be little doubt that it is the work of the great ‘Attar, 
whose name is mentioned no less than thirty times in the 
course of the poem, while references are made to his other 
works, as for example : 


jrtt J J j j j*j jlz}\ ( 


Professor Ivanow quotes a number of interesting 
passages from this poem which go to show its ultra* 


Shiite tendency. 


The expressions ub ^ — * j- 


and 


occur in several places, but Professor Ivanow 

was unable to decide whether they referred to com- 
positions of ‘Attdr. 

Numbers 7, 8, and 9 contain three works which arc 
already known to scholars. 

Number 10 is, again, a collection of pamphlets, and 

number eleven, which is called !£>-, describes 

a fight between ‘All and a Div named Kah-Kaha. 

The Persian origin of the larger portion of the works 
in this collection may be regarded as established, not only 
by reason of the style, the places named, and the general 
treatment, but also by the silence preserved on events of 
importance in the history of Western Ismailism. 

These hooks show the most varied tendencies on the 
part of the authors, beginning with the strictest and 

clearest explanation of the beliefs, as in and 


ending with the fantastical theories of the 



A special group in this collection consists in works 
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of a didactic character bordering on Sufism, in which the 
sect element is emphasised only slightly. Such are, for 
example, most of the works attributed to Nasir-i-Khusraw. 

In addition to the purely sectarian books, this collection 
includes several works on Sufism and Shiism, which are 
held in honour by the Ismailis, such as the Divan of 

Shams-i-Tabm, one of the most popular 

books of the Shiites of Persia, stories of the exploits of 
‘All and the works of Fayzl, the celebrated Indian poet 
of Ak bar’s time. 

E. Denison Ross. 


Hindustani Manual. By Lieut. -Colonel D. C. Phillott. 
Third edition. pp. xxvi and 350. Calcutta, pub- 
lished by the Author, 1918. 

Colonel Plullott’s Hindustani Manual is so well 
known, and so widely used, that all that need be done on 
the present occasion is to welcome the third edition, and 
to state wherein it differs from its predecessors. 

I am glad to see that the author has abandoned the 
bad old custom followed by generations of Hindostani 1 
grammarians of representing anundsika or nun ghunna , 
by n or n. In the first place, these letters have been 
established, since the Geneva Oriental Congress of 1894, 

1 I must apologize to Colonel Phillott for so spelling the name of the 
language. When, in Mughul times, the word came into India, it 
certainly had the majhfd letter, and the change to u is a concession to 
modern Persian, introduced by Gilchrist and obediently followed by his 
successors. Before his time, every European, writing by ear, spelt the 
word with an o. Nowadays, the letter has lost some of its definite 
colour owing to the stress-accent on the preceding syllable, and the 
word is really pronounced “Hindustani in which it is often difficult to 
distinguish the very short 0 from a very short u . In spelling Indian 
words borrowed from Persian, we must remember that the ist&mdl 8 Hind 
preserves the pronunciation of the mediaeval form of that language. It 
requires sher, not shir , gosht , not gaslit , and bosa , not bfisa. Sa‘di rhymes 
Hindostdn with bostdn. On the subject of the isle‘mdl e Hind, see 
Blochmann in JASB. xxxvii, 1868, pp. 32 fh, esp. p. 35. 
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as conventions for representing altogether different 
sounds; and, in the second place, long experience of 
unhappy examinees has taught me that a beginner hardly 
ever pays the slightest attention to the dot over or under 
the n , and almost invariably pronounces, say, men or men 
(he. m8) as if it rhymed with the English “ men In 
the present edition of his work, Colonel Phillott has 
accepted the convention employed universally outside 
Urdu grammars, and uses the tilde, ~ to represent the 
sound. Here, once the learner has been told that when- 
ever he sees a vowel with this sign over it he is to 
pronounce it through his nose, there will be no excuse for 
the mispronunciation. 

Four useful appendixes have been added to this edition, 
dealing respectively with hamza ; Arabic Forms and 
Measures; the Gender of Nouns (taken from Platt's 
Grammar); and the Nagarl character. In the last, there 
is a misprint, which might find place in a list of errata, 
being transliterated chchh, instead of click. The 
transliterations of the guttural (na) and palatal (na) 
nasals fixed by the Geneva Congress have been reversed. 
In this Colonel Phillott has followed Kellogg, but that 
writer’s grammar was published in 1893, and the Congress 
system is now universally adopted. The transcription 
employed in the Manual may puzzle learners who 
proceed to more advanced works or to other languages, 
such as Sanskrit. 

Colonel Phillott is an ardent advocate of the use of the 
gramophone in teaching languages, and in this I am heart 
and soul with him. To my knowledge, it is employed 
most success full}?' in London at the present day for 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German, and it could be 
easily adapted for the Hinddstam in his book. It would 
be a great thing if a selection from his vocabularies and 
sentences could be recorded in such a machine by some 
good speaker, and the results sold with them. It would 
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give a finishing touch to his admirable labours. A gramo- 
phone is in some respects better than any.MunshJ, for it 
will repeat, without any grumbling, a word or a sentence 
a hundred times if required, and always in exactly the 
same tone. 

Another minor improvement that I would suggest is 
the addition of a good table of contents showing, in 
order, the main subjects of each lesson. There is a good 
index, but this does not always supply its place. I think 
that both are wanted. 

Colonel Phillott will not, I am sure, object to these 
councils of perfection, even if they partake of the nature 
of gilding refined gold, and we, on our part, can heartily 
congratulate him on the success his book has deservedly 
achieved. 

George A. Grierson. 


Colloquial English - Persian Dictionary in the 
Roman Character. Containing all English words 
in common use with their meanings in modern 
Persian, with numerous examples. By Lieut.-Colonel 
D. C. Phillott, Ph.D., F.A.S.B., late Secretary and 
Member, Board of Examiners, Calcutta, etc. Calcutta: 
printed at the Baptist Mission Press and published 
by the Author. 1914. 

In his “ Colloquial English-Persian Dictionary ” Lieut.- 
Colonel Phil lott has made a gift of great value to foreign 
residents in Persia and to all students of the modern 
speecli of Iran. The author has already revealed his 
quality as a Persian and Arabic scholar, and in the present 
work he further gives evidence of an extended and 
practical acquaintance with the literary and colloquial 
idiom of present-day Persia, while in the foot-notes and 
asides witli which he enlivens every page, he presents 
us with much curious information regarding matters 
philological and anthropological. 
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Colonel Phillott may rest assured that the results of 
liis very considerable labours will receive a warm and 
enduring welcome. Palmer's little English - Persian 
Dictionary I many years ago drove from my shelves into 
outer darkness; Wollaston, in his more ponderous form, 
has dwelt for years in the bottom of a jettisoned book- 
box, and in his lighter has enjoyed the obscure if 
honourable retirement of a remote shelf; but “Phillott” 
since his advent his lived on my writing table or within 
arm’s length. I know no greater compliment I can pay 
the author than this, and I would have the fact kept 
firmly in mind when I pass to criticism. 

The volume contains 361 pages with double columns, 
is of a convenient format, (about) 14 by 7J inches, and 
typographically is all that could be desired. The margins 
are sufficient to permit the addition of manuscript notes. 
Unfortunately the binding is quite unequal to the 
requirements - of a permanent work of reference, and 
under stress of use the book early begins to resolve itself 
into its component pages. 

The work appears to me to suffer in some degree from 
the desire of its author to withhold from his readers no 
interesting fact of which he is in possession. This would 
account for the presence of such verbal curios as 
“galangal” and <f metheglin ” (which are unknown to 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary), with “ tabasheer ”, 

“ myrobalan ”, and “ inspissate ”, as well as for the 
inclusion of a highly eclectic assembly of proper names, 
e.g, Somnath, Sodom, Socotra, Nazareth, Khaibar. This, 
however, is a matter of small consequence; what is 
important to one who wants to 'have the colloquial 
resources of English and Persian equated and at his 
command is the use of the principal prepositions and 
conjunctions, which are the most determining element 
and a -very elusive one in the idiom of analytical 
languages. 
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To the most important prepositions Colonel Phillott 
assigns space as follows: “at,” half a line; <c from/’ half 
a line; “in,” three lines; “of,” nil) “ to,” half a line; 
“ with,” tw T o lines. Conjunctions and the like fare no 
better: “ as ” is dismissed in six lines (with reference to 
“ far ” for £f as far as ”) ; “ as if,” “ as though,” “ however, } 
are not to be found at all. The <f articles” “a” and 
“ the ” do not appear among the elect, and the student is 
left to guess how the conceptions implied by them are 
presented by Persian. 

These are specimens chosen at random, but they reveal 
what is to my mind a grave weakness of the book. 
Personally I would gladly have remained in ignorance of 
“ metheglin” , and forfeited a part of the forty-six lines 
devoted to “ kite ”, “ hawk ”, and “ falcon ” if I could have 
had in their stead an illuminating article by Colonel 
Phillott on some of the particles. 

Passing to a consideration of the Persian contents of 
the Dictionary, Colonel Phillott has given the word 
“colloquial” a wide interpretation, and he will defend 
himself by contending that there is no form of speech so 
“ high ”, literary or recondite, that educated Persians will 
not make use of it on occasion, for they take a pride in 
the manifold resources of their language and a full 
command of them is the attribute of a gentleman, while 
in letter-writing it is the fashion to use a large and 
specialized vocabulary. It would, therefore, be unsafe to 
assert that sentences like Vahm dar umTtr-i bashariyya 
fa“dl ast (s.v. “ effect”) are not colloquial Persian. More 
open to objection are certain woi'ds, freely given in this 
Dictionary, which, as far as my experience goes, are 
practically obsolete in ordinary speech. Such are : parsa 
(s.v. pious and abhorrence); khwdr (abject) ; amiMdan 
(mix) ; andukhtan (accumulate) ; bar-afrdkMan (elevate) ; 
bim (fear); afrftkhtan (kindle); sukhan gnftan (say, 
speak), etc. I should not necessarily exclude these words 
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from a colloquial dictionary, but I should mark them or 
place them so that it would be clear that they are not 
in general daily use. 

On the other hand, a certain number of “local” words 
are given. In the present state of Persian lexicography 
there is much to be said for recording words for which 
there is only local warrant. Many may prove to be of 
more general extension than was at first suspected. This, 
however, does not apply to words used in Baghdad, 
Basrah, Kuwait, and Bahrain. There is no advantage 
in importing into a Persian dictionary these or other 
Arabic words which have happily not been incorporated 
into the Persian language. For examples, see s.vv. “ lure ”, 
<£ glove”. Similarly, Indian and Afghan Persian might 
well be reserved for a separate work. The fact that the 
Persian gaz (tamarisk-tree) is also called farrdsh in the 
Panjab will leave even many an Anglo-Indian cold. 
Isolated specimens of such exotics in a book devoted 
to Persian Persian appear out of place and useless. 

Proverbial phrases and metaphorical expressions — 
though one may sometimes suspect their universal 
currency — are valuable as illustrating the free way in 
which Persians handle their own language, and are often 
in themselves picturesque and amusing. Mihman i b% 
clandan dar rah ast , “.a ‘little stranger' is expected,” 
puts the coming baby on the footing of an honoured 
guest whose diet may require consideration, and overlooks 
its less pleasing attributes; hashiya-niishin, “flatterer,” 
conjures up a picture of one who sits on the edge of the 
carpet, insinuating himself into the society of his superiors 
and striving to ingratiate himself by an excess of humility; 
man mldanam hi Jcujd khirs tnkhm mignzarad, “ I can 
see further through a stone wall than most men ” (I know 
where the bear lays his eggs), is another example of the 
humorous absurd. 

The fact that many recognized principles of scientific 
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arrangement are systematically violated by Colonel Pbillott 
is a serious blemish in his work. I will give only a few 
specimens of such infractions. They could be multiplied 
indefinitely : — 

“ Old.” The essential words are knhna , and qadlm , 
but these are preceded by five other words, three of which 
may be called uncommon in colloquial. 

“Bread, kkubz, nan ...” Nan is the universal 
word ; the Arabic khubz is a pure piece of pedantry in 
the mouth of a Persian. 

“Send.” Here we have “ talabidan (' summon ’) firistd- 
dan . . . ; hdzir k. . . . ; irsal dashtan ; infaz k. ; 
mab'm k. ('of apostles only’); ihzar k. (‘to make 
present’)”. There should be two headings, “ Send ” and 
“ Send for 

Words should not be repeated under allied but in- 
appropriate heads. Thus : dhar, “ paste,” should not be 
given under “ glue ” as well as under “ paste ” ; and “ shulla 
(properly gruel for eating)” — granting the accuracy of 
the parenthesis — should not be given under “paste ”, but 
under “ gruel ”, where, however, it does not appear. 

“Spread.” Here we find eight Persian verbs given, of 
which 1, 3, and 4 are transitive; 2, 5, 6, 7 are intransitive 
(of news, etc.); 8 intransitive (of disease). A better 
order would probably be 3, 1, 4; 6, 2, 5 ; 7 ; 8. 

“ Ground, zamln ; khdk (‘ earth ’) ; zamlna (' of picture, 
background ’) ; jahdz dar rignishast (' the ship grounded’) 
... 99 The English verb and noun should be separated. 

“Kind, jins . . . (followed by a number of words 
meaning 'species’); jinsl (adj. 'in kind’, opposed to 
naqd%)\ mihrbdn, adj. (' kind ’) ...” 

“ Egg-plant, badinjdn ; badinjan i farang% (' tomato ’).” 
The second entry is irrelevant. “ Tomato ” is dealt with 
in its proper place. 

This red-herring type of digression is even more 
marked in such an entry as — 
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“ Kick, lagad z. (* with one leg ’ ; also ‘ to stoop of 
falcon) . . , v. c slovenly 

“ Slovenly, shalakhta (adj. 'slovenly gen. of men ; also 
a f kick * on the backside) . . . .” 

The author might have spared a page to state the 
phonetic value of the symbols he employs, and call 
attention, for instance, to the various values of d, of 
which the rarest is the a of the English “father”. 

The writing of y as a glide before or after a palatal 
vowel is a concession to the 4 s of the script. The glide 
is slight and better ignored than over-emphasized. So 
read under "quittance” navishta i ha rat — rather- than 
navishta-yibara'at — ; bard.i rather than bard-yi (“for”); 
mdllM, not mdliyydt (at best the double y is a concession 
to Arabic); ril i } not rd-yi ; ni.dmad, ne.dmad, not 
na-ydmad. Where there is no palatal vowel the of 
the script may justly be rendered by y. Thus bay ad , etc. 

Apart from the scheme of sounds there are many small 
matters of form and vocabulary which are characteristic 
of the colloquial speed), where the authors attention 
seems to have been directed rather to the written than to 
the spoken language. I can cite only a few instances : — 
Tandfis the ordinary pronunciation of fanab ("rope ”) ; 
Jcdchih is the more usual pronunciation of the written 
kdchak (“ small”) ; dwurd is more common than avard ; 
and be.artd is at least as frequent as be.dvarid. 

Ordinary speech favours -and- as against -dnid- in 
the causative base of transitive verbs : — 
dawand - chasydnd- Jckwaband- 
tarsand- rasdnd - guzrand- (the d = d or 6). 

The Dictionary vacillates in the matter; it has rasdnul- 
and rasdnd- and guzrand hut otherwise -doifd-. 

In common speech a is constantly used for ast : a few 
instances onty are recorded in the Diction aiy. The dative 
with rd has largely given place to hi, plus pronoun or 
noun. Tims : “ I said to you,” bet guftam (neither bixit 
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nor turd, as s.v. “ tliee ”). Bet would, of course, only be 
used familiarly or to an inferior, otherwise hi shumd, 
hi j anab 'dll, or the like. 

No small credit and much gratitude are due to Colonel 
Phillott for the pains he must have expended in correcting 
his proofs. There are, it is true, not a few misprints in 
the English, but they will neither perplex nor mislead 
the simplest-minded. The Persian, which is what really 
matters, is remarkably free from error. I may note the 
following slips which caught my eye: — 


“ Fir” 

for kaj 

read kdj 

“ Irrigation” 

,, db-pashl 

„ db -pasta 

“ Isfahan ” 

„ shCujvid 

„ shagird 

“ Letter ” 

,, hukon 

,, hnkm 

“ Print” 

„ V a 

„ pa 

“ Yard ” 

,, ziraf 

„ zira e 

“God” 

„ billdh va-Udh 

„ va-lldh billdh 

“ Please ” 

„ insha Allah fardel 

„ far da insha 
Allah 

“ Empty ” 

what is nghur ? Is it for dkhlr ? 


At all times a Dictionary excites to thought and 
dispute, but where the author has, as in this case, 
decanted generously of his miscellaneous information, and 
has had the strength of mind, in order to save space, to 
limit the explanation or qualification necessary to self- 
defence, no page can fail to furnish matter for comment, 
query, challenge or desire for enlightenment. The author, 
who has provided so much mental stimulus, must not 
complain at the suggestions he provokes, but look on 
them rather as a testimony to the regard in which he 
is held. On this understanding I will venture a few 
remarks in the most humble spirit on random points 
which have arrested my attention. To save space all 
statements are made in dogmatic form. 

arbdb is given as C£ landholder (big)”, but not in its 
common use as “ master ” of a servant. 
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The izafa is almost invariably expressed after nouns 
and adjectives used as prepositions when followed by 
a noun. Its frequent omission in the Dictionary is 
misleading. Of. “ at ”, “ front ”, “ behind”, “ beside ”, “ in ”, 
“ on ”, etc., and read dam i, pish 4, pusht i, pahlu i , 
daJchil i (dariln is obsolete colloquially), bald i, ril i , 
etc., etc. 

bnkhav is not given under “fetter” but under “manacle”, 
though it is stated (in my opinion wrongly) that it is 
“ only for feet ”. “ Manacle,” from Latin manicula , is 

properly a “ fetter for the hand I would suggest that 
in this and other similar cases all the information should 
be grouped under one head (here “fetter”), and that- only 
a cross-reference should be given under the other (here 
“ manacle ”). 

“prison,” zanjir and zanjir Jc. } are very common in this 
sense. I have never heard dustaq-khana nor I think 
qayd-ldiana in Persia. I do not know “ to prison ” as an 
English verb outside the poets. In any case the verbal 
equivalents have already been given under “ imprison 

“little,” andak , is almost obsolete in colloquial. 

“ hue and cry,” dad to bidad, contains no idea of pursuit ; 
it is only an outcry against injustice frequently imaginary, 
a futile kind of noisy complaining, peculiarly Persian and 
peculiarly annoying. 

mahz i is given in the sense of “ as soon as ” s. v. “ soon ” 
but not in the common sense of “ for the sake of ”, except 
in (mahz i ) pas i Iclidtir i slmma s.v. “for”. I must 
confess, by the way, to ignorance of this pas given again 
under “sake of 

“wealthy,” iavdngar , the first word given, is obsolete 
colloquially. 

“ thin,” subtile — sangin, of tea, cf. s.v. “ weak ”, 
Kamrang and purrang are the ordinary terms for 
“ weak ” and “ strong ” of tea, Sangin is frequently used 
of water which is found to be bad for the digestion, 
doubtless because of mineral ingredients. 
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"obtain,” yaftan , obsolete colloquially. 

“ understand,” dar-yaftan , not in colloquial use. 
Davy cift n. = "to obtain, extract, take over something 
from someone”. 

"procure,” strike out yaftan and substitute paidak, 
faraham awurdan, justan ("by search/* etc.). 

p. 122, n. 2, ({ sarhadd in m.c. also — qashlaqf a slip 
for yelaq . 

s.vv. "kingdom”, "animal”, hay(a)vdnd(t). I have 
heard only hay van, i.e. haiwdn , without the medial a. 

p. 175, n. 2. This change of a to i is particularly 
characteristic of the Kernmni dialect. ’The resulting 
i there, I have been told, goes under the name of the 
Fatli i Yezdl. 

"yard.” Colonel Phillott gives, " gaz and vdr (the 
Persian ell of about 40 inches); zira { . . . (from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger, i.e. about" 20 inches) 

. . . vulgarly zav\ is used for gaz” 

I should state the facts as follows ; zar e (or zar f ?), 
the universal standard of linear measure, about 40 inches ; 
war, about equivalent to English " yard ”, of cloth ; gaz , 
ditto, but not generally known in Upper Persia. 

Gaz is used in the Gabri dialect in the sense of a 
"yard”, and in Bakhtiari in that of the "cleaning rod ” 
of a rifle, as well as " yard 

Zird ( (not zira 1 ). I do not know this in ordinary use, 
but the Arabs of Arabistan use the term as a " cubit ” in 
water soundings, etc., pronouncing it dhra ( or dra 1 . 

" embark,” savar-shudan-i dar kisliti. Is this an * 
abstract noun " embarking ”, and what is the izafa , - i ? 

" change to,” intrs. farq k Hawa favq na karda, " the 
weather hasn’t changed ” ; to change into . . . shudan 
(bi) . . . ; trs. to change (clothes), ’ivaz k (pron. awaz ) ; 
dlisht k is used in various dialects. 

p. 135, n. 6. " khar, Old Persian f big ? ”, False etymology. 
Khargush is "the donkey-eared one”, "donkey-ear”; 
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Avestic khava- = “ donkey ”. March an g is given by both 
Horn and Hubschmaim as altered from Pahlavi karchcmg 
by popular etymology identifying the kar- with khar -, 
“ donkey.” 

“Tabriz,” frequently called Tauriz, even by educated 
Persians. 

“thing.” I do not know the singular shay in colloquial 
Persian. chi chFiz (vulg. chi) = “ what ? ” chi chi 
mikhwdhi ? “what do you want?” ismat chi chi. a ? 
“ what is your name ? ” 

“negro.” The ordinary term, in my experience, is the 
combination kakd-si.dh . 

“ pass.” For tang -rah read tang , and for guddra read 
guddv. 

“guide.” The general word for a guide (man) in 
colloquial Persian is bulad . 

I will now give some of a number of words of very 
common occurrence in colloquial Persian which have 
occurred to my mind at haphazard, and which I have 
endeavoured to trace in the Dictionary : 

dilkhuv , fifth word given under “ annoyed 

diltang , “vexed, annoyed,” weaker than last; I have 
only found it under “lonely”, not, in my opinion, a fair 
meaning. 

ndquld, a difficult word : “ villainous, obstreperous, vile, 
rough, etc., devil of a ... , nasty-looking ” (of man, 
mountain, club, etc.) I have failed to find. 

mi.dnishan bad ast , “ they are on bad terms, there are 
unfriendly relations between them.” 

rah ba dnhd darad , “he has means of approaching 
them, he has diplomatic relations with them.” 

bastagi; bastagdn , “relations of alliance or dependence 
between an inferior and a superior; supporters, dependants, 
followers.” Not found. 

nd-amn, nd-munazzam , “ insecure, unsafe, disturbed ” 
(of country, road, etc.). 
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nd amnl.at, “insecurity, state of disturbance/’ 
cimn, as adj. (?), “secure, safe, rah amn ast. Given 
under “ safety 

munazzaon, “ secure, safe, in good order.” Given under 
“ order ”. 

shulnkh (ordinary pron.), “ disturbance, row ” ; as adj. 
“ disturbed, in confusion’ 5 . Given under “disturbance” 
and “noise” as shnluq , and elsewhere as shuluq. 
rd-sl.dh, “ discredited, disgraced.” 

kdrsdzl k., “to make preliminary arrangements for 
a journey.” Given under “pay” and elsewhere in its 
meaning of arrange for the payment of a debt. 

yawdsh y awash , “ slowly ” (of movement); “quietly, 
in a low voice” (of speaking). Given under “gently” 
and “slowly”, but not in its very common reduplicated 
form. 

nazml.a, “police”; iddra i nazml.a, “police depart- 
ment” ; ajzd i napnl.a, “ police staff” ; rads i nazml.a, 
“ Chief of Police.” Not given. 

bl.urza , “ a term of contempt for a person ; worthless (?), 
incompetent (?).” Not found. 

wahshat paidCt k., “to be scared, frightened.” Not 
found. 

suzdndan, sazan-, “to burn” (trs.) ; pid (trash mlsuza - 
nam, a universal denunciation, “'I’ll burn his father.” 

takllf j “duty, proper course of action”; takllf i banda 
chist ?, “ what ought I to do ?” Given under “ do”, also 
“ majority ” and “ puberty ” (Jutdd i takllf ). 

‘djiZy “ wearied, worn-out (by importunities), desperate.” 
Given under “ tired 

rasldagl , “ investigation, hearing (of a case).” 
purs k., “ to ask, inquire.” 

tlr khwurdan, “to be wounded (by a missile).” 
tlr andakhtan , “ to fire, shoot.” 

chi e aib ddrad ?, chird , “why not?” chird is given 
under “certainly ” and “ (of) course”. 
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tal, “an isolated hill” (bigger than a tappa, I think). 
Given under “ heap ”, “ mound 

The results of my investigations in this direction, 
however, go to show that almost all the words and 
expressions in daily use have been recorded by Colonel 
Phillott, and with patience can be found. 

In conclusion, I would revert to in y original statement 
that this Dictionary is a most valuable work. We may 
regret the inclusion of some words that are obsolete, 
especially when they are given precedence over others in 
daily use ; we may cavil at the arrangement of the contents 
of individual paragraphs, and at the system which permits 
of u kind ” (species) and “ kind ” (benevolent) being treated 
as if they presented contiguous ideas, and at transitions 
from egg-plants to tomatoes, we may challenge the 
applicability of the epithet “colloquial” to many of the 
phrases given, but none the less w T e will readily admit 
that the Persian in general is good, and that we are put 
in possession of a great store of correct information 
regarding word-usage and customs. 

All we would ask is that Colonel Phillott should keep 
his second edition in mind, and he prepared to increase 
our obligations to him by a few additions and a few 
alterations of arrangement. 

He might devote a page or two to explaining his 
transliteration, and give an outline of the chief sounds of 
Colloquial Persian expressed in terms of the International 
Phonetic Association’s symbols. He might give a list of 
his principal sources, and differentiate between what he 
has derived from word of mouth and what from written 
documents. Who, by the way, is “ Professor S. T.” ? (and 
is et Prof. S. J. ”, p. 4, an alias or a rival ?). Is he the 
“St. Clair- Tisdall ” of the Modern Persian Conversation- 
Grammar ? 

Lastty, will Colonel Phillott enhance the value of his 
book by adding an index to his foot-notes and to the 
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asides in the text, and will he consider the possibility of 
a complete index of all Persian words ? This would be 
a convenient addition, and would almost give the hook 
the value of a modern Persian-English Dictionary. 

We will not stay for an answer, but content ourselve^ 
with reiterating our thanks for favours received. 

D. L. R. Lorimer. 

In the Cairene Kaukab of June 24, Mr. Ahmad Shakir 
al-Karami announces the discovery by Sayyid Mul^ibb 
al-din the Khatlb of the first part of the Fusul 
wa-Ghdyat of Abu’l-’Ala Ma’arri, the Arabic poet whom 
von Kremer made famous. This work was supposed to 
be an endeavour to rival the Qur’an, and in consequence 
had little chance of surviving; Yaqut in his Biographical 
Dictionary narrates a case wherein a pious librarian 
destroyed a copy. Some fragments were collected by the 
present writer in his Dissertation on the Lists of 
Abu’l-’Ala’s works contributed to the Amari Memorial 
Volumes. The edition of the part discovered will be 
received with great interest when it appears. 

D. S. M. 


JRAS. 1919. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(April-June, 1919) 

General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

April 8 , 1919. — Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Moulvi Muhammad Akhtar Adil, M.A. 

Professor Chandas. 

Professor John Garstang, D.Sc. (Oxon). 

Miss Alice Getty. 

Mr. E. J. Holmyard, B.A. 

A paper was read by Dr. Stephen Langdon on “Gesture 
in Prayer in the Religion of Babylonia and Adjacent 
Lands”, followed by a discussion in which Sir Henry 
Howorth, Dr. Theophilus Pinches, Mr. Hirschfeld, 
Dr. Gaster, Professor Hagopian, and the Chairman took 
part. Dr. Langdon having replied, the meeting resolved 
itself into a Special General Meeting, at which the 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology in Oxford 
University, was unanimously elected an Honorary Vice- 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 13, 1919, 
with Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Mr. Kali Kumar Chattopadhyaya, B.A. 

Mr. Kamalaprasad Dutt, M.A., B.L. 

Mr. K. C. Mehra, L.S.E. 

Mr. K. D. Mudalier. 

Dr. Iskwari Prasad, M.A. 

Mr. K. R. Venkatavaman, B.A. 

Dr. Andrew Ellis Wynter. 

The Secretary then read the Report of the Council for 
1918-19 as follows: — 
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Annual Report, 3 918-19 

In spite of the disturbed conditions fifty-five ordinary 
members have been elected to the Society during the year. 


Moulvi M. Aktar Aclil, M.A. 
Mr. Fakhruddin Ahmad, M.A. 
Mr. TL A. Ahmad Ansary, B.A. 
Mr. Saya Maung Ba. 

Lieut. G. C. Baker. 

Mr. Jyoti Prasad Banerjea, 
B.A., B.L. 

Mr. Illlah Baraket, M.A. 

Mr. V. G. Bhat, B.A. 
Saddharmavagish, Rev. Sri 
Aryalavkar Bhikshu. 
Professor Ghandos. 

Professor Ram Chandra. 

Mr. Akamuna Chizen. 

Dr. Walter E. Clark. 

Babu Mahin Chandra Das, B.A. 
Mr. Yahanna Dawud. 

Mr. P. M. Debbarman, B.Sc. 
Signor G.Furlani,Ph.D.,LL.D. 
Prof. T. S. Ganesier, M.A., L.T. 
Mr. John Garstang, D.Sc. 

Miss Alice Getty. 

Professor V. S. Ghate. 

Mr. Sudhi Chandra Ghosh. 

Mr. Lionel Giles, M.A., Litt.D. 
Mr. K. Lai Guru. 

Mr. ICripa Shankar Hajela, 
M.Sc., LL.B. 

Mr, Herbert E. E. Hayes. 

Mr. J. Drummond Hogg. 

Mr, E. J. Holmyard, B.A. 


Don Baron Jayatilaka, B.A. 
Mr. Ram Chandra Ivak. 

Babu Chhail Bihari Lai, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Lala Mohan Lai, M.A. 
Stanley C. E. Legg, M.A. 

Mr. Marino M. Lusy. 

Mr. William Montgomery 
McGovern. 

Captain D. R. Maclvor, M.A. 
Mr. Madan Gopal Mehta. 

Babu Satis Chandra Mitra, B.A. 
Prof. Henry W. B. Moreno, M.A. 
Dr. Tellicherry Madhavan Nair. 
Miss P. E. Newton, F.R.G.S. 
Mr. Warner M. van Norden. 
Mr. S. Chandra Patranavis. 
Mr. Saya M. Tun P6, M.A. 

Mr. Edward W. Pereira. 

Babu Mrityunjoy Rath. 

Mr. W. Harry Rylands, F.S.A. 
Babu J. Saha, B.A., B.L. 

Mr. Ikbal Ali Shah. 

Mr. R. C. Campbell Thompson, 
M.A., F.S.A. 

Mr. Raghukul Tilak, F.R.E.S. 
Mr. Ramji Das Vaishya, 
F.R.S.A. 

Mr. H. T. Wickham. 

Mr. Chauncey Winckworth. 
Capt. C. Leonard Wcol]ey,Y.C 


In addition to the above the following eight life 
members have come over from the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology : — 
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Major W. J. Freer, F.B.A. 
Mr. R. E. Graves. 

Mr. C. P. Keith. 

Mr. J. Mulling. 

Professor J. L. Myres. 


Mr. A. W. Oke. 

Lord Peckover of Wisbech, 
LL.D. 

Rev. Dr. Powell. 

Mr. J. T. Tremlett, M.A. 


The following fifty-four ordinary members of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology have joined the Royal 
Asiatic Society : — 


Miss F. S. Adam. 

Baroness Amherst of Hackney. 
Mr. W. E. Baxter, LL.D. 

Mr. George Bell. 

Mr. R. II. Blanchard. 

Mr. G. Brownen, F.C.S. 

Mr. J. E. Bruce. 

Mr. W. Moir Bryce. 

Dr. E. A. W. Budge. 

Professor F. 0. Burkitt. 

Dr. Colin Campbell. 

Mr. Richard Cooke. 

Mr. W. E. Crum, M.A. 

Rev. E. Donaldson, 

Miss M. F. Ellis. 

Dean of Ely (Dr. Kirkpatrick). 
Ella Lady Eve. 

Mr. A. H. Gardiner, Ph.D. 

Mr. F. W. Green. 

Mr.F.Ll. Griffith, M.A.,F.S.A. 
Dr. Rendel Harris. 

Mr. Edgar E. Harrison. 

Mr. Ernest Hartland, F.S.A. 
Mr. Charles Heape. 

Miss J. C. Herbert. 

Rev. J. P. Hodgkinson, D.D. 
Mr. E. W. Hollingworth. 

Sir H. H. Howorth, K.C.I.E. 
Mr. D. van Iloytema. 

Mr, H. Sefton Jones, 


Miss C. M. Longclon. 

Mr. S. E. Loxton. 

Rev. Canon E. McClure. 

Rev. W. MacGregor, M.A. 

Mr. R. Mond. 

Rev. J. B. Nies, Ph.D. 

Rev. F. 0. Norton, M.A. 

Mr. J. Offord. 

Mr. David Paton. 

Mr. E. S. M. Perowne, F.R.S. 
Mr. E. J. Pilcher. 

Rev. W. T. Pilter, M.A. 

The Hon. Emmeline M. 

Plunkett. 

Mr. F. W. Read. 

Mr. C. B. Rickett. 

Mr. F. Rockstro. 

Mr. Mortimer Rooke. 

Mr. W. J. S. S alia way. 

Mr. A. B. Sayce, M.A. 

Dr. C. Knox- Shaw. 

Mr. Ernest Sibree, M.A. 

Mr. J. Stanton. 

Sir Herbert Thompson, Bart. 
Miss E. Trotter. 

Rev. B. A. Warburton. 

Mr. G. de L. Wills. 

Mr. J. T. Wills. 

Mr, W. F, Winckworth, 
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Against these accessions we regret to have to place the 
names of the following Honorary and Ordinary Members 
who have died during the year. The loss of two 
Honorary Members, of a former Vice-President and 
Secretary, and of our late Hon. Treasurer in one year 
makes this list a specially mournful one. 

Professor Julius Eggeling 
(Hon.). 

Dr. Ernst Windisch (Hon.). 

H.E. Yacoub Artin Pasha. 

Mr. James Dyer Ball, I.S.O. 

Dr. Paul Carus. 

Mr. Wilson Crewdson, J.P., 

E.S.A. 

Colonel Robert Elias. 

Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, 

C.I.E. 

A full account of the career and literary work of 
Professor Eggeling will be found in the January number 
of this Journal. Though a German by birth he spent the 
larger part of his life in this country, and his connexion 
with our Society began when he became its Secretary in 
1869. It was a grief to him that the outbreak of war 
found him in Westphalia, and his efforts to obtain leave to 
return to this country proved fruitless. His work for our 
Society included the publication of a catalogue of the 
Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. possessed by the Society, compiled 
in collaboration with Professor Cowell in 1875. Professor 
A. A. Macdonell’s obituary notice chronicles the more 
important of his general publications. 

The news of Dr. Ernst Windisch’s death, which occurred 
in October of last year at his home in Leipzig, reached 
this country too late for any obituary notice to appear in 
the January Journal, but an account of his work will 
appear in the number for April. Dr. Windisch laboured 
in two different but connected spheres of learning ; he was 


Mr, William Hoey, M.A., 
D.Litt. 

Colonel G. A. Jacob, Hon. 

Litt.D. (Cantab.). 

Rev. Fredk. MacCormick, 
F.S.A. (Scot.), F.R.S.A.I. 
Rev. Laurence Heyworth Mills, 
M.A., D.D. 

Mr. Robert Roy. 

Mr. G. C. Whitworth. 
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eminent as a Sanskrit scholar, while his publication of 
a series of Middle Irish texts, at a time when such texts 
wei'e not easily accessible, caused him to be looked upon 
as a guide and teacher by students of the older forms 
of the Celtic tongue. His glossary of Middle Irish (1880) 
has never been superseded and is the indispensable 
companion of all interested in such studies. Dr. Windiscli 
had a particular admiration for the cultured English man 
of letters and for the system of voluntary and free 
research pursued in this country, as opposed to the State- 
directed and State-aided methods more common ill 
Germany. He delighted to visit his English friends, and 
his kindly nature made him welcome and beloved by- 
scholars in this country. 

The death of the Rev. L. II. Mills, D.D., Professor of 
Zend Philology at Oxford, removes an Orientalist, much 
of whose work has appeared at various times in the 
Journal of the R.A.S. A list of these contributions will 
be found attached to the Bishop of Salford’s obituary 
notice in the January number of the Journal. His last 
contribution was published in the same number and was 
left only partially corrected when death overtook him. 
He had been a member of the Society since 1897. 

Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoernle, C.I.E., joined 
the R.A.S. soon after his retirement from the Indian 
Educational Service in 1899. He served both as member 
of Council and as Vice-President, and lie contributed 
many important articles to our Journal. An obituary 
notice by Sir George Grierson, with a full list of -his 
publications, appeared in the January Journal. 

In June of last year the Society lost, through death, 
the valued services of Mr. Wilson Crewdson, J.P., F.S.A., 
Order of the Rising Sun, who had acted for a year as 
Hon. Treasurer to the Societjr. He had proved an 
admirable colleague, whose courtesy and consideration for 
others never failed ; his interest in the welfare of the 
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Society was great, and his intimate acquaintance with 
commercial matters would have been, had he been spared, 
of great service to our affairs. He knew much of Japan 
and the Japanese, and he had a special interest in Japanese 
prints. 

On his death Mr. Kennedy, the former Hon. Treasurer, 
was called upon again to take up his old duties. He 
resigned his place as Vice-President in favour of Sir 
Charles J. Lyall in order to return to the more onerous 
task of conducting the financial .affairs of the Society 
with the assistance of Mrs. Frazer, who kindly undertook 
to act as assistant Hon. Treasurer. 

A no less serious loss in the ranks of those c< on active 
service ” for the benefit of the Society was the retirement 
of Dr. 0. Codrington, F.S.A., who for twenty. eight years 
had filled the* post of Hon. Librarian to the Society, and 
who, among other services rendered alike to officers and 
members of the Society, had compiled a valuable catalogue 
of the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish MSS. in the Society's 
Library. His familiar figure will be missed from the 
rooms, and his sound advice and ready help will long 
be gratefully remembered by the Council and officers of 
the R.A.S. He has been succeeded in the post of Hon. 
Librarian by Mr. Alexander G. Ellis, Assistant Librarian 
to the India Office. 

In October, 1918, another change took place through 
the resignation of Mr. R. W. Frazer, LL.B., I.C.S. (ret.) from 
the Secretaryship. The present Secretary, Miss Eleanor 
Hull, was appointed to succeed him in December of the 
same year. 

The vacancies left in the list of our Honorary Members 
have been filled by the election of M, A. Foucher to 
succeed the late M. Chavannes, and of the Right Rev. 
Louis Charles Casartelli, Bishop of Salford, Professor of 
Zend and Pehlevi at Louvain University from 1900 to 
1903, and lecturer in Iranian languages at the University 
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of Manchester, to succeed to the vacancy left by the 
death of Dr. Julius Eggeling. 

The Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology in 
Oxford, has been elected an Honorary Vice-President of 
the Society, in recognition of his services to Oriental 
studies, especially in the Near East. 


The following fifteen members have resigned : — 


Mr. Herbert Baynes. 

Captain T. P. Devlin, R.A.M.C. 
Mr. R. W. Frazer, LL.B., 
I.C.S. (ret.). 

Miss A. L. B. Iiardcastle. 

Mr. Hirachand L. Jhaveri. 
Pandit Lachbmidar Kalla, M. A. 
Pandit Ram Sarupa Kaushala. 
Mr. Surendra Nath Kumar. 


Major David Lawlor 
McCarrison. 

Colonel Sir A. Henry McMahon, 
G.C.V.O., K.C.I.E., C.SJ. 
Rev. N. Jatila Mohathera. 

Mr. E. A. Seaton, M.A. 

Arjan Singh, Sirdar. 

Mr. Venketash V. Savani, M.A. 
Mrs. John C. Wrenshall. 


Under Rule 25 (a) the following twenty-seven cease to 
be members of the Society : — 


Maulavi B. Ahmad. 

Mr. H. R. Batheja, M.A. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Bhandari, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Ram Rakha M. Bh^idari. 

Mr. Brindaban Chandra Bhatta- 
charya, B.A. 

Pandit Venkanna Bhatta. 

Rev. John Bowen. 

Mr. Anilanganath Banerjee, 
M.B. 

Mr. Aboni Chandra Chatterjea. 

Babu Devakumar Roy Chaud- 
huri, Zamindar. 

Mr. Mohammed Narul Huq 
Chaudhury, B.A. 

Mr. M. Roy Chowdhury, Rai 
Bahadur, Zamindar. 

Prof. C. Everett Conant, Ph.D, 


Mr. S. Tribublian Deb. 

Mr. Mahbubul Huq, M.A. 

Mr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal. 
Moulvi M. Z. Ullah Khan. 
Babu R. Krishna, Zamindar. 
Professor Alastair S. Mackenzie, 
M.A., LL.D. 

Dr. Binoy Lai Majumdar. 

Mr. Moti Lai Manucha. 

Mr. Quzi Muhammad 
Mehr-ud-din. 

Mr. Kolatheri S. Menon, M.A. 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A. 
Professor W. J. Prendergast, 
B.Litt. (Oxon). 

M. Pandit Banke Rai. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib G. V. 
Ramamurti, 
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The special lists have not undergone any change 
this year. 

The total number of members now stands at 759. 

The most important change that has taken place since 
the last Anniversary Meeting has been the incorporation 
of the Society o£ Biblical. Archaeology with the Royal 
Asiatic Societj^. The two Societies were engaged in very 
similar investigations ; to some extent they covered the 
same ground. Thus there was some waste of energy with 
occasional overlapping. The question of amalgamation 
had been mooted on more than one occasion many years 
ago; and in December, 1917, informal pourparlers with 
this object were begun between individual members of the 
two Societies. Ultimately a joint committee was appointed 
to consider whether amalgamation was desirable and, if 
so, on what terms it could be arranged. The scheme 
which was drawn up was laid before the Councils of the 
two Societies, and after full discussion was referred to 
the Societies' Solicitors and incorporated in a formal 
agreement, which was laid before the members at a special 
general meeting held in October last. This agreement, 
as confirmed at this general meeting, provided for the 
transfer of the property of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology to the Royal t Asiatic Society, and the 
admission of members of the former Society to be 
members of the latter upon favourable terms. The 
union, although not yet formally completed, 1 is an 
accomplished fact. 

Fifty-seven members of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology have joined the Royal Asiatic Society; the 
library has been transferred to Albemarle Street, after 
disposing of what was deemed superfluous; the invested 
funds of the Society of Biblical Archaeology now stand in 
the name of the Royal Asiatic Society, and five former 

1 The business of winding up the affairs of the SBA. has since been 
completed, 
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members of the Council of the extinct Society are now 
members of our Council, or have been proposed for 
election. Professor Sayce, an honoured name, is elected 
an Honorary Vice-President of our Society for life, and 
the memory of the Society of Biblical Archeology is kept 
alive by a notice on our Journal's title-page. Thus 
a somewhat arduous and complicated business has been 
brought to a successful conclusion, and the thanks of 
our Society are due to those who took part in it, more 
especially to the Honorary Solicitors, Mr. A. H. Wilson and 
Mr. Perowne, who acted throughout to the great advantage 
of the Societies. 

The following papers have been read before the Society 
during the course of the year : — 

June 11 , 1918 . “ The Bhagavata Purana and the Sects 
dependent thereon.” By J. N. Farquhar, D.Litt. 

November 12. “ Some recent Essays on Indian Art and 
Life.” By Douglas Ainslie. 

December 10. “The Foreign Trade of China under 
Monopoly.” By H. Ballou Morse, LL.D. 

January 1 1919. “The Haihayasand KingSagara.” 
By F. E. Pargiter, M.A. (Vice-President). 

February 11. “The House of the Morning.” By 
Aylward M. Blackman, Litt.D. 

March 11. “ Alexander the Great and his Colonization 

of Asia.” By F. Legge, F.S.A. 

April 8. “ Gesture in Prayer in the Religion of 

Babylonia and Adjacent Lands.” By Stephen 
Langdon, Ph.D. 

Forlong Bequest Lectures. Under the Forlong Bequest 
the following courses of lectures were arranged in 
conjunction with the Governors of the School of Oriental 
Studies for the past and present sessions : — 

(a) A course of four lectures delivered by Mr. Yoshio 
Markino on “Ethics, Philosophy, and Religion”, 
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( b ) A course of five lectures on “ Central Asia” by 

Sir E. Denison Ross, C.I.E., Ph.D,, Director S.O.S. 

v 

(c) A course of five lectures on “Mesopotamia” by 

Mr. R. Campbell Thompson, M.A., F.S.A. 

Journal . The great cost of printing has necessitated 
the cutting down of the Journal to a much reduced size, 
and in the July-October number for last year the 
expedient was resorted to of uniting the two numbers in 
one. It is, however, hoped that henceforth it may be 
possible to publish the Journal quarterly, although for the 
present its size must be kept within reduced limits. 

Monographs. No monograph has appeared during the 
past twelve months, but the following are in course of 
preparation : — 

(a) In the Monograph Series. Dr. M. Gaster reports 
that his work El Asatir , or the Samaritan Apocalypse of 
Moses , is approaching completion. The Rev. T. Grahame 
Bailey’s Linguistic Studies from the Himalayas is in 
progress. 

(b) In the Prize Publication Fund Series the following 
are going through the press : Sir George A. Grierson’s 
Iskdsmi, Zebakl, and Ydzghulami, and Major D. L. R. 
Lorimer’s The Phonology of the Bakhtidri , Badakshani , 
and Maclaglashti Dialects of Modern Persia (with 
vocabularies). 

In the Indian Texts Series two works that have been 
for a considerable time in preparation are now approaching 
completion and are likely to go to press without much 
further delay. 

Dr. W. H. D. Rouse reports the completion of lhs 
Translation of Giksdsamuccaya. Mr. John Allan, who 
has been completing the List of Indian Coin Finds 
begun under the supervision of Professor Rapson and 
contributed to by Mr. G. F. Hill, states that his work on 
the Xist } though interrupted by the War, is likely to be 
finished early in the summer. 
jras. 1919. 
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Leip>zig Exhibits. An effort has been made, through 
the Public Trustee, to recover the valuable manuscripts 
and books lent before the outbreak of war to the Leipzig 
Book Exhibition. It is hoped that on the conclusion of 
peace these properties of the Society will be returned in 
safety. 

Public School Medal Competition . The medal was won 
in 1918 by H. M, J. Jebb, of Eton, for an essay on “ The 
Emperor Aurangzeb”. There were four competitors. 
The medal was presented by the President, Lord Reay, to 
the successful candidate. This year, 1919, the medal has 
been gained by S. S. Bajpai, of Dulwich College, for an 
essay on “The Emperor Shah Jahan”. Although only 
two essays were sent in, both attained a considerable 
degree of merit. It had been arranged to present the 
medal at the Anniversary Meeting, but the absence of 
the prize-winner in India has necessitated the postpone- 
ment of the award. 

The subject chosen for next year’s competition 
(1919-20) is “The Rise, Decline, and Fall of the Maratha 
Power It is hoped that a larger number of competitors 
will come forward. 

In November, 1918, it was agreed to support a move- 
ment to urge on the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs the desirability of organizing the control of 
antiquities in the Near. East, which, as a result of the 
War, had been occupied by the forces of the Entente, and 
that the opportunity offered by the Peace Conference 
should be taken f advantage of to put an end to the 
systematic destruction of antiquities and the obstruction 
of scientific exploration and excavation which have 
hitherto prevailed. The Council, feeling that the British 
Academy was the body most fitted to initiate such 
a movement, agreed to work in conjunction with this 
body and other learned societies to bring about these 
objects. 
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An appeal having been received from the Royal 
Society of Literature (Foreign Relations Committee), on 
behalf of the Universities and Public Libraries in Serbia 
devastated through the War, it was decided to offer to 
them a gift of all our available monographs and of 
a complete set of our Journals for the past ten years. 

Library. Though some useful additions Lave come 
to the Library from the collection of the S.B.A., there 
are large gaps to be filled, and many books of great 
importance for Oriental studies are not to be found on 
our shelves. Parts of periodicals also are missing, and 
the Council have not been able of late years to allocate 
to the Library aily adequate funds. It may not be 
realized by members that the Library is almost wholly 
dependent on books sent by publishers for review for 
additions to its catalogue. Gifts of suitable books to keep 
the Library up to date are earnestly to be desired. It is 
intended to publish from time to time in the Journal 
lists of important books or parts of periodical publications 
lost or wanted, in the hope that some of such gaps may 
be supplied by members and friends of the Soeietjf. 
A suggestion book will be found on the table in which 
books required by members may be written. 

We appeal to members to return punctually books 
borrowed from the Library. 

Under Rule 30 Professor Margoliouth, Litt.D., retires, 
after four years’ service, from the office of Vice-President, 
the question of retirement as between him and Mr. M. 
Long worth Dames having been determined by lot. 
Dr. Vincent A. Smith, C.I.E., is recommended for election 
in his place. 

Under Rule 32 the Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, C.I.E., 
and Mr. R. Sewell retire from the Council. The 
following are recommended for election : Sir Henry 
IToworth, K.C.I.E., Mr. F. Legge, F.S.A., Professor 
Margoliouth, Litt.D., Mr. W. H. Rylands, F.S.A. 
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Under Rule 8], Mr. L. C. Hopkins and Mrs. Frazer are 
nominated Auditors for the ensuing year. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, in proposing the adoption of the 
Report, said that their first sentiment on hearing it must 
be one of satisfaction at the favourable situation in which 
they found themselves at the termination of the most 
disastrous war on record. They faced the future with 
a considerable increase of members, with their finances in 
a strong and sound position, and with ample work to do 
for the increased body of workers. It was, indeed, 
astonishing how little privation the Society as a Society 
had suffered from the War. Occasionally no doubt the 
diminished travelling facilities and the preoccupations of 
members had depleted their meetings, and they had noted 
a certain degree of rationing in the supply of the Journal 
and other reading matter. But, on the whole, those 
anxious four or five years had passed with singularly 
little diminution in their activities. They had continued 
to issue new publications, and if in the past year no fresh 
one had appeared, that was purely accidental, since 
several were in contemplation, or accepted for publication, 
or already in the press. The most important event of the 
year was the amalgamation with the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, which was a subject for unmixed congratu- 
lation. The fusion brought to them the honourable 
tradition of the Biblical Society’s work, the- stock of its 
publications, a large addition to the number of English 
members, an accession of strength to the Council, and last 
— and he might say least — a very acceptable and con- 
siderable sum in invested funds. (Laughter.) The 
amalgamation, which was always desirable, had taken 
place at the most opportune time. It was to be expected 
that in the immediate future the soil of those historic 
lands which lay between the East and the "West and w r ere 
known as the Near East, would yield up archaeological 
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treasures in greater abundance than ever before. This 
new material would call for the utmost energies of all 
possible workers in the fields of study followed by the 
Society. Hence it was a fortunate coincidence that they 
had added to the members of the Society, and to those 
who governed its affairs, a strong contingent of scholars 
whose interests were primarily in the lands to which he 
referred. 

He would like to say a word or two about their relations 
with the Societe Asiatique and the American Oriental 
Society, the objects of which were fully set forth in the 
Journal for the first quarter of 1918. Seeing that in the 
near future the prospect of holding Oriental Congresses 
was likely to be less easy of realization, and seeing that it 
was undesirable that their activities should be confined 
within national limits, it was thought that by means of 
co-operation amongst the Societies in the leading Allied 
countries, something could be done to keep a quasi- 
international feeling alive. He would like to repudiate 
once more the idea that their association contemplated any 
exclusive policy with regard to scholarship. Their object 
was merely to carry through a certain amount of 
international co-operation during the transition period, 
and there was nothing in the arrangements made that was 
inconsistent with the subsequent inclusion of the Societies 
of any other country in the scheme. It was hoped that 
in the course of the present year they would be able to 
celebrate to some extent at least, in spite of certain 
difficulties, this association with the kindred French and 
American societies. 

He would have been inclined to refer in some detail to 
the heavy losses to scholarship they had sustained by death 
but for the admirable manner in w 7 hich this duty had been 
discharged in the report. With some of those they 
mourned he had ties of special friendship. Dr. Hoernle, 
to mention one name, was a man of the most remarkable 
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erudition and laboriousness. His literary activity was 
likely to be futher evidenced by posthumous publications 
in addition to the large output which was chronicled in 
the Journal by Sir George Grierson. The death of 
Professor Windisch was deplored by many English friends 
who were aware of the sincere admiration which he had 
for English scholarship and how affectionately attached 
he was to his English friends. At the time of his death 
he had published the first part of* his history of Indian 
philology, an extensive volume in which ample justice was 
done to the services of English scholars. Although he was 
not able to see the second volume through the press, there 
was reason to believe that it would appear in due course. 

They greatly regretted that the time had come for 
Dr. Codrington to surrender the post of honorary 
librarian, which he had held for so many years. It was 
gratifying to know that he was being succeeded by 
Mr. Ellis, who would bring to the service of the Society 
an unrivalled familiarity with bibliography and library 
methods. It was a matter for great satisfaction that they 
were once more in the secure possession of a permanent 
secretary. (Cheers.) In the course of the last year or so 
the filling of the post had been a matter of considerable 
anxiety. Fortunately they had now secured in Miss Hull 
a lady of high literary attainments and exceedingly well 
qualified to carry out the work. (Cheers.) From some 
points of view it might seem regrettable that here also the 
rule seemed to have been established that man was unfit 
to act as Secretary of a learned Society. (Laughter.) But 
in the long regime of the present Mrs. Frazer they had 
learned to reconcile themselves to that position, and he had 
no doubt that the period of Miss Hull’s services would be 
one of substantial progress. 

Mr. Grant Brown said he was the least and most 
lately appointed of the members of the Council, .but he 
believed that it was for that very reason that he was 
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asked to second the adoption of the Report. He wished 
first to draw attention to the paragraph in the Report 
regarding the library. As they could see, the library 
suffered from lack of accommodation; bub there were 
many important books which they ought to have and 
which members had a right to expect should be there, 
but which for one reason or another they had not got. 
The Council hoped members would do their best to help 
to fill up the gaps. In particular there were series of 
publications of which there were numbers missing, 
including the Transactions of the International Congress 
of Orientalists at Stockholm and Christiania in 1889, at 
Ropie in 1889, at Algiers in 1905, and at Copenhagen in 
1908. Volumes iv, xii, xviii, xxi, and xxiii of the Gibb 
Memorial Series were also missing. 

He might be wrong, but it seemed to him, in spite of 
some articles which had recently appeared, that the 
Society had come to be regarded as dealing almost 
exclusively with the past. This must tend to keep out 
desirable members and to make it more difficult to obtain 
funds. He did nob mean bo suggest that the Society 
should concern itself with politics or social reform in our 
Asiatic dependencies. That was rather the business of 
the East India Association and oilier bodies, and lie 
thought the Royal Asiatic Society was rather concerned 
with learning for its own sake. But there was a very 
large field of investigation and research in spoken 
languages, in unwritten literature, in folklore and custom, 
which he would like to see much more extensively dealt 
with than it was at present, and especially by those who 
were still living in Asiatic countries. If they could get 
more contributions from them on these subjects, the 
Journal would be of more general interest, and they 
would increase their membership, besides having a larger 
field of selection in papers for the Journal. The difficulty 
was to find men who were both interested in such 
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matters and competent to write on them. Possibly they 
could not find them because they were not there to be 
found. If so, he thought this was in a large measure 
due to the unsuitability of the training given to officers 
sent out to the East. 

In his opinion no Englishman should be sent to an 
Eastern country in Government service without thorough 
training in the art of distinguishing and representing 
spoken sounds. Such training would immensely facilitate 
the acquisition of spoken and especially of unwritten 
languages. If the learner was able to write down, in 
a scientific alphabet providing one symbol for each sound, 
the sounds that he heard, his task was enormously 
reduced, and he was at the same time preparing a 
valuable record. For, though philological research must 
take a low place as compared with the paramount 
importance of promoting an understanding between 
officials and those whom they ruled over or had 
dealings with, the advantage from a scientific point of 
view of having a body of men well equipped for 
both acquiring and recording spoken languages, all of 
which were constantly changing, while some were rapidly 
becoming extinct, was obviously very great. The need 
of recording such languages had been recognized by the 
appointment of Sir George Grierson to make a linguistic 
survey of the languages of India outside Burma, but he 
had been severely handicapped in his great task, now 
approaching completion, by the want of ear-training and 
ignorance of any generally recognized notation among 
those on whom he had to rely for the production of texts 
and vocabularies in the many languages dealt with. 
If the Indian Civil Service, not to mention other officials 
and workers among the people, had had the training 
which he suggested they should have, this work would 
have been greatly facilitated and its results made even 
more valuable, Nor was philology the only branch of 
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science which would have been benefited. The knowledge 
of spoken languages was a key to the study of customs 
and folklore, and even of literature, much of which was 
yet unwritten and nevertheless of real value. 

Mr. Blagden said that during the last four or five years 
they had passed through difficult times in connexion with 
their finance. Subscriptions fell off after the "War broke 
out, while expenses increased, and these processes had 
been going on to some extent ever since. But owing to 
the great care with which their finances were nursed by 
Mr. Kennedy and, during his brief tenure, by Mr. Crewdson, 
their position was to-day satisfactory. Subscriptions to 
the Journal had increased this year by something like £25. 
There was a slight reduction in subscriptions, but with 
the accession of new members from the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology they would be in a better position in the 
future. The rents received from sub-tenants were £30 
more than they were two years ago. It was to be regretted 
that they were receiving from the India Office a subsidy 
of only 100 guineas as compared with 200 guineas 
before the War. The reduction had been a severe blow to 
them, and he trusted that the time was not far distant 
when the India Office would restore the grant to its 
former proportions. As to the present financial position, 
they had been able to retain their investments, and had 
recently made a small purchase of war loan. Their current 
balances were £25 more than they were twelve months ago. 
So he thought that they might congratulate themselves 
on the financial position of the Society, when they took 
into account the very serious times through which they 
had passed. He wished to add that he was in sympathy 
with the remarks of Mr. Grant Brown as to the importance 
of learning languages as they were spoken, and he was 
glad to he able to assure him that this question of phonetics 
was kept well to the fore at the School of Oriental 
Studies, 
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Professor Hagopian expressed bis gratification that 
the Society was co-operating with the British Academy 
and other bodies in pressing on the Government the 
importance of systematic archaeological research in the 
Near East. The peoples of the countries concerned who 
were interested in their past history, before the rise of 
Islam, had had tremendous difficulties placed in the way 
of attempts to investigate their past. ’Referring to 
Mr. Grant Brown's remarks, he said that it sometimes 
seemed to him that many Englishmen persisted in speaking 
native languages with English phonetics because they 
thought it to be beneath their dignity to speak them with 
the same intonations as the native. There were some 
Englishmen who attained this facility, but it was not a 
general rule. 

The President said he deeply regretted the deaths both 
of Dr. Hoernle and Mr. Crew d son. Jn the latter they had 
an ideal treasurer, and it was good to have in that capacity 
a man of business. Mr. Kennedy had always been ready 
to assist them whenever there was a vacancy in that 
department, which no one was keen to accept. Their 
thanks were due to Mrs. Frazer for her work as honorary 
assistant treasurer, and he was Sony to understand that 
now this link which united them with Mrs. Frazer was 
likely to he broken. As Mr. Blagden had shown, their 
finances were satisfactory. 

He rejoiced in their amalgamation with the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. It was a great pity that they ever 
were separate, and the younger body had brought to them 
very important auxiliaries. It was to be regretted that 
people were always starting new societies instead of 
strengthening those which existed. He was quite sure 
that a great many things that were neglected now might 
be achieved if the societies interested were united. By 
way of example he would mention the very good results 
achieved from University College and King’s College 
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giving up their former rivalry and taking steps to prevent 
overlapping. The result has been the greatly increased 
prosperity of the University of London. 

He wished to give a most cordial welcome to those who 
had been prominent in preparing the way for the merging 
of the two Societies, and especially to Mr. Legge, who had 
given his best thoughts and his personal efforts to make 
the amalgamation a success. He believed that for a long 
time to come the two Societies together would be able to 
constantly increase the efficiency of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

This was their first anniversary meeting under the 
auspices of peace, and they were profoundly thankful that 
the cause for which they went to war had been vindicated. 
One of the most fortunate results of the War had been to 
spread the feeling between the various parts of our Empire 
that they were all one; that they all belonged, not to 
England, to Scotland, to Canada, or Australia, but to the 
British Empire. It was the time for every individual to 
show this feeling of unity. There never was a time in the 
history of the British Empire when it was more necessary 
than now for every class throughout the Empire to be 
as strong as possible; and it was only through the 
development of individual activity and effort that we 
should be able to go through the great crises by which we 
were surrounded. 

While it was a matter for congratulation that the 
Public Schools Medal had been gained for the first time by 
an Indian, it was to be regretted that there were only two 
competitors. The fact that only tv r o of the Public Schools 
competed indicated a lamentable neglect of Indian history. 
The Council had decided to issue a circular to the various 
schools calling their attention to the fact that the medal 
was annually given, and expressing a hope that there 
would be greater competition in the future. 

Respecting the formation of a joint committee for the 
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preservation of antiquities in the Near East, the Society 
welcomed the fact that there was a great future for the 
archaeologist in many parts of the Near East where 
exploration and research were formerly difficult. They 
could look forward confidently to the development of 
the antiquities of those regions by the joint efforts of the 
British Academy, their own Society, and other bodies. 
He entirely agreed with Mr. Grant Brown that it was 
extremely important to develop the proper study of 
phonetics on an adequate scale. He hoped the efforts put 
forth in this direction would meet with every support. His 
own connexion with University College made him very 
keen about the success of any development of phonetic 
teaching. 

Their thanks were due to Miss Hull for the way in 
which she had undertaken her duties. He hoped that the 
connexion of the Society witli Miss Hull as Secretary 
would last quite as long a time as with her predecessor, 
Mrs. Frazer. (Cheers.) 

The recommendations of the Report for the election of 
Vice-Presidents and of members of Council, and for the 
re-election of the President, Director, and honorary officers 
were unanimously confirmed. 

The President moved the appointment of Dr. A. 
Codrington as honorary Vice-President. He expressed 
regret that the address to be presented to Dr. Codrington 
was not yet completed by the printers who had undertaken 
its preparation. Through many years they had relied upon 
Dr. Codrington as their best friend and faithful guide 
through the library ; and in many other respects he had 
been a link between the members and had promoted the 
most harmonious relations. They would miss his daily 
presence very much, and they would always welcome him 
most heartily whenever he visited them. (Cheers.) 

Dr, Codrington thanked the President for his kind 
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words, and said that though age had compelled his 
retirement he should be glad to render the Society any 
service he could in the future. 

The election of Vice-Presidents, Members of Council, 
and Auditors, as recommended by the Council, was put to 
the meeting and unanimously canied. 

The following officers were re-elected — 

Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., and Mr. Longworth 
Dames, as Joint Honorary Secretaries. 

Mr. J. Kennedy as Honorary Treasurer. 

Mr. E. G, Ellis was elected Honorary Librarian in the 
place of Dr. A. Codrington, resigned. 


June 17 , 1919 . — The President in the Chair. The 
following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Nagendranath Biswas. 

Mr. E. 0. Culling Carr, LC.S. (ret.). 

Professor Samuel J. Crawford, B.A., B.Lifct. 

Mr. Colin Campbell Garbett, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Mr. Saya Tun Pe, M.A. 

Mr. N. Padmanabha Pillai (Barrister-at-Law). 

Mr. Vedaranyesvara V. Ramana Sastrin, Ph.D. 

Miss Frances E. Newton, F.R.G.S., delivered a lecture, 
illustrated by slides, on “A Journey into Arabia by the 
Hedjaz Railway 

Mr. H. St. J. B. Pilby moved a vote of thanks to the 
Lecturer, which was put by the President and carried. 
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Archeological Survey, Burma. Report for year ending 
March 81, 1918. j From the Government of India. 

Archeological Survey op India. Eastern Circle. Annual 
Report, 1917~18. Patna , 1918. 

From Superintendent Government Printing, Bihar and Orissa . 

Annual Report, 1916-17, pt. i. — Western Circle, to 

March 81, 1918. From the Government of India. 

Augieras, Capitaine. Le Sahara Occidental, avec une carte 
hors texte. Masson et Cie. Paris , 1919. 

From the SoctiU de Giographie . 

Bulletin de la Commission Arcii^ologique de l’Indo- 
ciiine. Annies 1914-16. Ministere de lTnstruction 
publique and des Beaux Arts. Paris, 191 G. 

From the Publisher. 

Busbequii, A. Gislenii. Omnia quae extrant. Cum Privilegio. 
Lugd. Batavorum ex ofdcina Elzeviriana. Anno 1688. 

1 Presented by Mr. H. Beveridge. 

Campos, J. J. A. History of the Portuguese in Bengal. With 
an introduction by the Hon. Mr. F. J. Monahan. Index, 
maps, and illustrations. London , 1919. 

From the Publishers. 

Candler, E. The Sepoy. Illustrated. London , 1919. 

From the Publisher. 

Central Provinces and Berar, Report on the Adminis- 
tration of the, 1917-18. Nagpur , 1919. 

From the India Office . 

Creswell, Capt. K. A. C. A Brief Chronology of the 
Muhammadan Monuments of Egypt to a.d. 1517. (Extrait 
du Bulletin de l’lnstitut Frangais d’Archdologie Oriental©, 
t. xvi.) Le Caire, 1919. From the Author. 
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Dastur Hoshang Memorial Volume, The. Being papers on 
Iranian subjects written by various scholars in honour of 
the late Shams-ul-Ulma Sardar Dastur Hoshang Jamasp. 
Bombay , 1918. 

Presented by the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet Funds. 

Forster, 0. T. and Daniell, F. H. B. Life and Letters of Ogier 
Ghiselin de Busbecq. 2 vols. London , 1881. 

Presented by Mr. II. Beveridge. 

Gazetteer. Shahabad District. B vol., 1900-1 to 1910-11. 
United Provinces. B vol. Rampur State. 

Geological Survey of India, Memoirs of the. Vol. xlii, 
pt. ii ; vol. xlv, pt. i. London , 1917. 

From the Government of India. 

Geological Survey of India, Records of the. Vol. xlviii, 
pts. i, iii, iv, 1917. Maps. Vol. xlix, pts. i, iii, 1918. 
Maps and plates. London , 1917. 

From the Government of India. 

Hindu and Buddhist Monuments. Northern Circle. Annual 
Progress Report, March 81, 1918. Lahore , 1918. 

From the Government of India. 

Indian Cotton Committee, Report of the. Map and plans. 
1919. From the Government of India. 

Indian Education in 1917-18. Bureau of Education, India. 

From the Government of India. 

Kiliaan, H. N. Javaansche Spraakkunst. ’$ Gravenhage , 1919. 

Kim chi, Joseph. Shekel Hakodesh (The Holy Shekel), edited 
for the first time from MSS. at the Bodleian, to which is 
added Yesod Hayirah (The Foundation of Religious Fear), 
from MSS. in the British Museum. With an English 
translation and notes by Herman Gollancz. 1919. 

From the Publisher. 

Lenormant, Francis. Histoire Ancienne de l’Orient jusqu’aux 
Guerres M6diques. Neuvieme Edition. 6 vols. Paris , 
1881. Presented by Mr. W. H. Bylands. 
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Macoudi. Les Prairies d’Or. Texte et Traduction par C.B. de 
Meynard et P. de Courteille. 9 vols. Paris , 1861. 

Presented by Sir Henry Howorth. 

Martineau, Alfred. Les Origines de Mahd de Malabar. 
Extrait de la Eevue de ITIistoire des Colonies Eran§aises, 
l er , 2°, et 4° Trimestres, 1916. Maps and plans. Paris , 

1617. 

From the Socidtd de V Histoire des Colonies Frangaises. 

Mookerji Radhakumud Vidyavaibbava. Local Government 
in Ancient India. With foreword by the Marquess of 
Crewe, K.G. Oxford , 1919. From the Publishers . 

Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in India, Burma, and 
Ceylon. Tenth edition. With 79 maps and plans. London , 
1919. Presented by the Publisher . 

Mysore Arch2Eological Department. Annual Report, 1918. 

From the Government Press , Bangalore. 

Nariman, G. Iv. Iranian Influence on Moslem Literature. 
Pt. i. Translated from the Russian of M. Inostranzev, with 
supplementary appendices from Arabic sources. Bombay, 
1918. 

Presented by Trustees of the Parses Punchayet Funds . 

Parmentier, H. Inventaire 'Descriptif des Monuments Cams 
de l’Annam. Publications del’6cole Fran$aise d’Extreme- 
Orient. Tome ii : liltude de l’Art Cam. Planches d’apr&s 
les releves et les dessins de Y auteur. 2 e s£rie. Paris , 

1918. Presented by the Publisher. 

Pithawalla, M. B. Rock Records of Darius the Great. Poona , 
1918. 

Presented by Trustees of the Parses Punchayet Funds. 

Proceedings Society of Biblical Archjeology. Vols. xvi- 
xl. (Missing vol. xx, pt. vii ; vol. xxii, pts. iv, v). 

From Mr. Mortimer Hooke. 

Reischauer, August Karl. Studies in Japanese Buddhism. 

New York, 1917. 
32 
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Report on the Administration of Land Revenue, Land 
Records and Agriculture, Estates under the Court 
of Wards, Government Litigation and the Alienation 
of Land Act in the North-West Frontier Province, 
1917-18. Peshawar , 1919. 

From the Government of India. 

Sakulchand, Choonilal. Jain Religious Literature. Bombay . 

From the Publisher . 

Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras. Descriptive Catalogue by S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 
Vol. xxii: Rhetoric, Poetics, Music, Dancing, and Silpasastra. 
Yol. xxiii : Medicine. Vol. xxiv : Jyautisa. Madras , 1918, 
From the Government Press , Madras . 

Sarda, Ear Bilas. Maharana Sanga, the Hindupat. The last 
great Leader of the Rajput Race. Ajmer , 1918. 

From the Author . 

Sen, Priyanath. The General Principles of Hindu Juris- 
prudence. Tagore Law Lectures. 1909. University of 
Calcutta , 1918. From the Publishers . 

Shibusawa, Baron Eiichi. Life of Prince Yoshinobu Tokugawa 
(the last Shogun). 7 vols. Tokyo . Presented by T. Doki . 

Simon Hewavitarne Bequest. 

Paramattha Dfpanf, or the Commentary of the Peta-Vatthu. 

Sumangalavilasini, or the Commentary of the Dfghanik&ya 
of the Sutta Pitaka. Part i. 

Paramattha Dfpanf, or the Commentary of the Theri-Gdthd. 

Paramattha Dfpanf, or the Commentary of the Thera- G&tM. 
Colombo , 1917-19. From the Trustees . 

Survey of India, Records of the. Vol. viii, pt. i. Explora- 
tion in Tibet and Neighbouring Regions, 1865-79. Pt. ii, 
1879-92. Prepared under the direction of Col. Sir S. G. 
Burrard, TLC.S.I. Frontispiece and maps. Dehra Dun , 
1915. From Survey or -General of Lidia. 

Toru, R. Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University 
of Tokyo. Les Ainou des lies Ivouriles. Vol. xlii, pt. i, 
January, 1919. Tokyo. From the Publishers * 
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United States National Museum, Report on the Progress 
and Condition of the, for the year ending June 30, 1918. 
Washington , 1919. From the Publishers. 

Venkatas wami, M. N. Tulsemmah and Nagaya or Folk-stories 
from India. Madras , 1918. From the Publishers . 

Walter, H. A. The Ahmadlya Movement. The Religious 
Life of India. Oxford University Press , 1919. 

From the Publishers . 

Wickremasinghe, M. de Z. Epigraphia Zeylaniea, being Libhie 
and other inscriptions of Ceylon. Archeological Survey of 
Ceylon. Vol. ii, pt. iv, 1917. 

Willcocks, Sir William. The Nile Projects. Gairo> 1919. 

From the Author . 


Pamphlets 

Asakawa, K. Some Aspects of Japanese Feudal Institutions. 

From the Author. 

Deb, Harit Krishna. Asoka’s Dhammalipis Udayana Vatsa- 
Raja, 1919. From the Author. 

Debreuil, G. Jouveau. Conjeevaram Inscription of Mahendra- 
varman I. Trichinopoly , 1919. From the Author. 

Purlani, G. Le “ Questioni filosofiche ” di Abu Zakarlya 
Yahy& b. 'Adi. Boma , 1919. From the Author . 

Grant, Elihu. Babylonian Business Documents of the Classical 
Period. Philadelphia , 1919. From the Author. 

Kaye, G. R. Influence Grecque dans le Ddveloppement des 
Mathdmatiques Hindoues. Reprint from Scientia . 

From the Author . 

Landberg, C. de. Langue des B4douins ‘Anazeh. Texte Arabe 
avec Traduction, Commentaire, et Glossaire. Preface et 
l re partie. Leide , 1919. 

Law, B. C. A short account of the Wandering Teachers 
at the time of the Buddha. From the Author. 
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Salford, Bisk op of. A Problem of After -war Reconstruction : 
The Study of Foreign Languages. Read before Manchester 
Statistical Society, March 12, 1919. Manchester. 

From the Author. 


Periodicals 

American Philological Association, Transactions of the Vol. 
xlviii, 1917. 

Bradley (C. B.). The History of the Sukhotkai Letters. 

Lanman (C. R.). Plindu Ascetics and their Powers. 

American Philosophical Society, Proceedings of the Vol. Ivii, 
No. vii, 1918. 

Annual Report of the Archseological Department of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam's Dominions. 1826 f. 1916~17 a.d. 
Plates. Calcutta, 1918. 

From Hyderabad Archceological Society. 

Archives d’liltudes Orientales publics par J. A. Lundell. 
Vol. xiv. Upsala , 1918. 

Christensen (Arthur). Le premier homme et le premier roi 
dans l’histoire 14gendaire des Iraniens. I. 

Vol. xv, i, 1915 ; ii, 1916 ; iii, 1919. 

Karlgren (Bernhard). Etudes sur la Phonologie Chinoise. 

Asia, Journal of the American Asiatic Association. June , 1919. 

Asiatic Review, The. Vol. xv, No. xliii, July, 1919. 

Gauba (K.). Indian Literature : Past, Present, and Future. 

Sharrock (Rev. J. A.). Caste as a Factor in Indian Reform. 

Parker (Prof. E. H.). Law and other Reforms in China. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal and Proceedings. New 
Series. Vol. xiv, Nos. v~ix, 1918. 

Beveridge (H.). The Rauzat-ut-Taharin Vidyabhusana 
(Mahamahopadhyaya S. C.). The Tattvacintamani, a most 
advanced work on Hindu Logic. 

Law (B. C.). Short Account of the Wandering Teachers at 
the Time of the Buddhas. 

Notes on Important Arabic and Persian MSS. found in various 
libraries in India. II. 
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Haig (Lieut.-CoL T. W.). The Poet Shaikh Mufakhkhar~al- 
dln-Azari of Isfarayin. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal and Proceedings. New 
Series. Yol. xv, No. i, 1919. 

Aziz (Md. A.). On the Identification of the ancient Town of 
Tagara. 

Tessitori (Dr. L. P.). Progress Beport on the work done 
during 1917 in connexion with the Bardic and Historical 
Survey of Rajputana. 

Bengal Past and Present. Yol. xv, pt. ii, Serial No. xxx, 
October-December, 1917. 

The Nesbitt Thompson Papers. II. {To be continued.) 

Das Gupta (J. N.). Wellesley’s Plan for the Improvement of 
Indian Agriculture. 

Das Gupta (J. N.). Wellesley’s Scheme for the Improvement 
of Calcutta. 

Monahan (F. J.). Early History of Bengal. Y. 

The Letters of Mr. Richard Barwell. XIII. {To be continued.) 

Vol. xvi, pt. ii, No. xxxii, April-June, 1918. 

Letter from George Cornish, A.D.C., to Sir John Shore, 
Governor-General, during an official tour in 1797. 

A Note on Jean Baptiste Chevalier and Colonel de Montigny. 

The Dutch Cemetery at Chinsurah. 

The Nesbitt Thompson Papers. III. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Journal of, Index. Vol. iv, 
1918. 8 plates. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-land en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indie. Deel lxxiv, 1918. 

Ronkel (S. van). Mededeelingen aangaande een palatali- 
seerend Minangkabausch dialect. 

Krom (N. J.). De Bodhisattwa’s van den Mendut. 

Bulletin de l’Ecole Fra^aise d’Extreme Orient. Tome xviii, 
No. ix. 

C cedes (George). Etudes Cambodgiennes. 

No. x, 1918. 

Parmentier (II.). Le tombeau de Nghi-ve. 

Ccedes (G.). A propos des anciens noms de Luang Prabang. 

Finot (L.). Deux nouvelles inscriptions Xndochinoises. 
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Calcutta Review. No. cclxcv, January, 1910. 

Gilchrist (R. N.). Indian Nationality. 

Underwood (A. C.). Chaitanya and the Vaisnavas of Bengal. 

Peris (M. M.). Jain Antiquities of Southern India. 

Birt (F. B. Bradley). The Danes at Serampore. 

Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register. Yol. iv, pt. iv, 
April, 1919. 

Lewis (J. P.). The Tragedy and Problem of Major Davie. 

Methley (Miss V. M.). The Davie Letters, with Notes. 

Turner (L. J. B.). Some Aspects of the Economics of the 
Maritime Provinces of Ceylon 1798-1805. 

Rao (C. Hayavadana) and Turner (L. J. B.). The Madras 
Administration of the Maritime Provinces of Ceylon. 

S. G. P. The British Occupation of the Maritime Provinces 
of Ceylon, 1795—6. 

Congres Frai^ais de la Syrie (8, 4, et 5 Janvier, 1919). 
Chambre de Commerce de Marseille. Stances et Travaux- 
Fascicule II. Paris. 

Gdrin-Rieard (Comte de). Acte de souverainetd de Charles I er 
d’Anjou, comme roi de Jerusalem 1284. 
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THE ARYAN INVASION OE NORTHERN INDIA: AN 
ESSAY IN ETHNOLOGY AND HISTORY 

By JAMES KENNEDY 

TjVTHNOLOGISTS divide the Indian Aryas into two 
u groups, the Indo-Aryan and the Aryo-Dravidian. 
The Indo- Aryans occupy the Indus basin, that is to say 
the greater part of the Panjab ; and they have colonized 
a considerable part of Northern and Central Rajputana. 
They are homogeneous, more homogeneous than the 
English, who are the most homogeneous people in Europe ; 
and that, despite various foreign invaders* who have 
settled among them within historic times, and whom they 
have assimilated. Prince and peasant differ little in their 
physical build. 

The Aryo-Dravidians (so-called, for the propriety of 
the name is sometimes questioned) inhabit the valley of 
the Middle Ganges ; they extend from Sirhind to the 
Eastern confines of Bihar ; and their country is the 
classical Hindustan. The Aryo-Dravidians have received 
few accretions from the outside world, and yet they are 
essentially ‘ disharmonic ; they show every sign of an 
incomplete fusion of races, a fusion which has been 
forcibly interrupted. It is not only between different 
castes or different localities that we perceive this disparity ; 
jras. 1919. 33 
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it can be observed within the caste. One-third of the 
Brahmans in the United Provinces are over 5 ft. 7 in. I- 
one-third are below 5 ft. 5 in. We see Brahmans that 
are fair, while others have the complexion of an Ethiop. 

These divergent types, the Indo-Aryan and the Aryo- 
Dravidian, were fixed before the Greeks had heard of 
India; they go back to the days of the Rig Veda, the 
Brahmanas, and the Upanishads. It is the business of 
the historian to inquire into the causes which led to this 
differentiation of the Aryan race, and to show what each 
group has contributed to the subsequent development of 
Indian life and history. But the subject is obscure ; the 
“ iniquity of time ” has blurred or destroyed the details * 
and much is necessarily conjectural. Archaeology affords 
no aid, for we are dealing with a primitive people which* 
owing to the nature of the soil, has left us no remains. 
Incidental references, which are only too rare, in the 
hymns of the Rig ‘Veda and in the subsequent Vedic 
literature, sum up our positive knowledge. The Puranic 
literature undoubtedly contains traditions of a time much 
earlier than its own, but this literature itself is late, and 
it has not been found possible to disentangle these 
traditions from the divine myths which strangle them. 

The historian has, however, one auxiliary on which he 
can rely with some assurance. In the morning of the 
world nature, which is now man's ally, was primitive 
man's chief enemy, sometimes benign, but oftener 
malignant; it over-arched his life and determined all his 
movements. The physical conditions of Northern India 
are the same now as they were four thousand years ago 
and I think it is possible to find in the physical differences, 
between the Indus basin and the Gangetic valley a clue to 
much of this early history. We know that certain causes 
must have powerfully affected these primitive men ; and 
we shall see that the results are such as might have been 
expected. 
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The Aryan invasion of India was part of a much more 
extensive migration. Our subject therefore falls into 
three compartments. In the first I shall speak of the 
relation of these Indian Aryas to their Iranian cousins, 
and to the Dravidians among whom the Aryas settled. 
In the second I shall try to trace the various stages in 
the occupation of the Panjab and of Hindustan, and 
show how the division between Indo-Aryans and Aryo- 
Dravidians arose. Lastly I propose to say something of 
the new society to which the admixture of Aryan and 
Dravidian gave birth. 

I 

Soon after the commencement of the second millennium 
B.C. there began a great movement southward of Seythic 
tribes from Western Turkestan. They crossed the 
mountain barrier which extends from the Caucasus to 
the Hindu Kush, and settled on the borders of the 
Iranian plateau, from which they were destined in the 
course of time to dominate the peoples of the plains 
below. Whether this movement was due to the desicca- 
tion of the country watered by the Oxus, or to some 
other cause, we cannot say ; certain it is that the cause 
was permanent, and the movement lasted over several 
centuries . 1 These Scyths called themselves Aryas, the 
“ noble ” or “ illustrious ”, a title such as is common among 
primitive peoples; and they became the ancestors of the 
Medes, the Persians, and the Indian Aryas. 

Nature dictated the routes which these nomads 
followed. The neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea abounds 
in prehistoric remains. Leaving this civilization, what- 
ever it may have been at the time, and the wooded slopes 
of Mazenderan behind them, the Medes settled to the 
south-east of Lake Urmi in Azerbaijan and Media. The 
Persians further east crossed the mountain barrier where 

1 According to de Morgan {Les Premieres Civilisations , p. 314) it 
ended some time between 1500 and 1200 b.c. 
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the passage is easiest, and traversing Seistan and 
Carmania they occupied the fertile valleys about 
Persepolis. Here they became the neighbours of the 
Oassites, whom they may have aided in the subsequent 
conquest of Babylon. The Indian Aryas moving from 
Bactria crossed the passes of the Hindu Kush, and entered 
the Panjab through Afghanistan. 

The movement of the Indian Aryas from their fertile 
seats in Bactria and on the banks of the Oxus may have 
been hastened by the pressure of Medic tribes coming 
from the west. It would seem as if only a section of the 
Medes had crossed the mountains to the Iranian plateau. 
The rest spread eastwards along the bases of the hills 
until they had occupied Bactria and the greater part of 
Arachosia. Free from all contact with foreign elements 
they became the most conservative of the Iranian race. 
The practice of exposing the corpse to birds and beasts 
of prey, the worship of fire, the oldest forms of Medic 
speech had their especial home in North-East Iran. With 
the Persians these Medic tribes seem to have had little 
affinity, while they were closely connected with the 
Western Medes. They were a bulwark against the 
nomads whom they fought and civilized, and through 
them North-East Iran became completely Iranian. 

Neither Persians, Medes, nor Indian Aryas retained 
any tradition of these migrations . 1 The lofty Iranian 
plateau, on the fringe of which the two former had 
settled, was practically empty of inhabitants in neolithic 
times . 2 Only the western slopes of the Zagros range and 
the hills which skirt the Persian Gulf had any inhabitants, 
and the tribes which occupied them were un-Aryan in 


1 The attempts to find any trace of them in the Vendidad or Rig 
Veda are now, I think, generally abandoned. For the Vendidad see 
Darmesteter, S.B.E. The Zend A vest a, i, pp. 1-2 ; and for the Rig Veda, 
Hopkins, Religions of India, pp. 15, 30. 

2 De Morgan, op. cib. , p. 266, 
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language and in race . 1 We do not know whether 
Afghanistan was equally void. In all probability it was 
sparsely occupied by small groups of the Armenoid variety 
of the Alpine race. In some prehistoric age such Alpine 
men from the Suleman range descended upon the West 
coast of India, and became the ancestors of the Mahrattas 
and other mixed peoples of the Dekhan . 2 We may 
conjecture that the transit of the Aryas through 
Afghanistan put them in motion ; but this is conjecture 
and not knowledge. 

The Indian Aryas, facing eastwards, lost all recollection 
of their Persian and Medic brethren who had travelled 
west. The Iranian desert intervened, and divergencies 
arose in language and religion. But we are now able 
with the aid of philology and ethnology to establish their 
identity. 

Who, then, were these Aryas ? Originally they had 
all called themselves Aryas; it was the designation by 
which they were distinguished from all the other dwellers 
of the steppes. The Indian Aryas being the most 
conservative never dropped the name; it lingered in 
Media down to the time of Herodotus, and Darius 
Hystaspes, a Persian, calls himself an Arya on his tomb . 8 
Sanskrit and Avestic, the languages which they spoke, are 
derived from a common speech ; 4 and the gods Indra, 

1 Armenians, Kurds, Cassites, Elamites with Sumerians in Babylonia, 
and Arabs on the eastern shores of the Persian Gulf. The Sumerians 
may have been of Turki or of Ugro-Altaic stock, but they were strongly 
Semitized. The Elamites are often regarded as of the Turki race, but 
we have little to guide us except the language. 

2 Haddon, Wanderings of Peoples, p. 27 ; Races of Man, p. 60. 

3 Of the Medes Herodotus says : imAeovro Se 7raAcu irpbs irdyrcw *"A ptoi 
(Herod, vii, 62} ; and the Armenian historians continue to use the name, 
Cf. Rawlinson, Herod, i, p. 388. 

4 Hi is convenient to have a generic name for the whole group of the 
Indo-European languages ; and usage has sanctioned the term Aryan. 
But the Aryas were only one of the numerous Scythic tribes who used an 
Aryan speech ; and had nothing to do with its origin. There are older 
forms than either Sanskrit or Avestic. The steppe dwellers carried their 
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Varuna, Mitra, and the Nasatyas were worshipped . by 
Aryas alike on the banks of the Euphrates and the 
Ganges . 1 

But it is through ethnology that we can best determine 
their origin. These Aryas, it is true, have left us no 
skeletons by which to judge them, unless the earliest 
human remains found in Turkestan be theirs . 2 But just 
as we infer from the connexion between Avestic and 
Sanskrit that they botli sprang from a common root, so 
the Aryas, despite the revolutions of centuries, survive in 
their descendants, and we know that they must have 
belonged to one common stock, resembling each other in 
face and figure, and possessed of the same physique. 

The type has been largely adulterated both in Persia 
and in India with other elements — in Persia with Semites 
and Tajiks, and in India with Dravidians. But the 
Parsis about Persepolis and the Loris of the Zagros 
range are remarkably free from any infusion of extraneous 
blood ; while in India we have the Indo-Aryan who has 
preserved the type with little alteration, despite the 
foreign invaders he has from time to time absorbed. 

Between these Parsis, Loris, and Indo-Aryans there 
is a close resemblance. They are fair brunets — not 
blondes, for blue eyes and red hair are rare; their 
faces are oval, regular/ and fine; their beards are 
abundant ; their heads are long ; and their figures slender 
and lithe. Now these are the distinctive traits of the 
Mediterranean race, to which ethnologists assign them . 3 

speech all over Europe, as well as Western Asia and India ; but of how 
it arose, and where, we know nothing. 

1 JRAS. 1909, pp. 1106 ffi, and 1911, pp. 42-6. 

2 Sergi assigns the skeletons found by Pumpelly at Anau to the 
Homo Mediterr omens y Pumpelly ( Prehistoric Civilisations of Anan, ii). 

3 Ripley, The Races of Europe, pp. 448-51. “There can be no doubt 
of their racial affiliation with our Berbers, Greeks, Italians, and 
Spaniards. They are all members of the same race, at once the widest 
in its geographical extension, the most populous, and the most 
primitive of our three European types.” 
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Their general resemblance to the peoples of Southern 
Europe and Northern Africa is unmistakable. Individuals 
of the one class can easily pass for individuals of the 
other . 1 And as far back as we can go , these were the 
traits of the ancient Aryas. Colour is the most obvious 
of racial characteristics, and the ancient A.ryag' were 
distinguished by their fairness from the dark-skinned 
peoples among whom they settled. The earliest Aryas 
we know of were white-skinned slaves from two petty 
districts in the Zagros range, exposed for sale in the 
markets of Babylon . 2 The Persians were fair ; they are 
represented as fairer than the Macedonians on the 
so-called sarcophagus of Alexander. The Indian Aryas 
prided themselves on their fairness ; 3 they were fair, the 
aborigines black and hideous. Varna , or colour, was the 
earliest word for the distinctions of caste. The Greeks 
compared the great mass of the Indians to the Ethiopians, 
i.e. Nubians and Negritos, so far as complexion was 
concerned; 4 but in the North, the Panjab, they were like 
the Egyptians . 5 Ctesias had seen both fair and dark 
Indians at the Persian Court . 0 With this fairness all 
the other marks of the Mediterranean man were combined. 
The Aryan features were regular and refined. The Indian 
Aryas spoke of the beautiful noses of their gods, and they 

1 It is sometimes difficult to distinguish in a photograph a British 
officer dressed in a Sikh uniform and turban from his native comrades. 

2 JRAS. 1909, p. 1113. 

3 They were fair, but not the fairest of the fair. In the Rig Veda, 
i, 100, 18, they are aided by “ white-hued friends” against the Dasyu ; 
i.e. they were brunets (Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Glossary , i, 356, 
n. 6). 

* Their hair was not woolly, but straight ; they were physically more 
robust, and their complexions not so dark (Strabo, II, iii, 7, p. 103 ; xv, 
24, p. 696). 

5 Ta>v 5’ avdpcaTrav oi jxhv fiecrr) fAfipwol ro?s AWto\J/(t' elo'iv ttfiotoi Kara r)]V x poiav , 
Kara 5e r)]v fityiv Kal rtyv rplx^criv roiis &AAoi$ (ou5e yap ouAorpixovcri 8ia rfyv 
vyp6rr}ra rod aepos), ol 5e $ Speiot ro?$ Alyvirrlois (Strabo, XV, 13, p. 690). 

6 Ctesias, Indica , par. 9 (Fragmenta Gtesia*. Gnidii , ed. Muller). He 
says : f 6n oi ovx vnb rod 7) Alov elrl /xeKaues, aAAlc (pvrei, E Tvai ydp $7}orLv 
ev avroh Kal pas Kal yvva?Kas AevKorasrovs Ttdvrtov y el Kal ctt’ eAarrov. 
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possessed in some degree what they admired. Their 
beards were abundant and they dyed them ; they were 
slender and tall and their weight was light. 1 

This last remark, which I have borrowed from 
Nearchus, introduces a somewhat difficult problem. The 
Indo-Aryans are a tall race. The great majority of the 
Rajputs (86 P.O.) are 5 ft. 7 in. and upwards in height; 
nearly half of them are over 5 ft. 9 in. ; even the poorest 
and worst-fed classes in the Panjab average 5 ft. 6 in. ; 
and a Sikh regiment on parade will compare favourably 
with any regiment in Europe. We find the same in 
antiquity. Porus was over five cubits, Sophytes 
(Sopeithes) over four. 2 When Apollonius of Tyana came 
to India, he remarked that although the Indo-Afghans 
were tall, the Indians to the ’east of the Indus were 
taller. So says Philostratus. It was a commonplace 
with the Greek romance writers, and this characteristic 
tallness occurs among some of the Aryo-Dravidians, 
although not in such a marked degree. 3 

This peculiarity of stature is one which the Indo- 
Aryans share with the ancient Scyths. The Sacse and 
other Scythic tribes whom Alexander fought were tall, 
taller than the Macedonians. 4 On the other hand, neither 
Medes nor Persians were noted for their height, although 
it is said that the Loris of the present day are tall. 
Stature, unlike the skull and the hair, is a very variable 
character. Whether the Medic and the Persian tribes 

1 For the Indian accounts v. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, vol. i, 

pp. 347 and 356 ff., s.v. Dasyu and ddsa. For their beards and figure, 
Arriani Indica, c. 16 and 17. ** The Indians are in person slender and 

tall, and of much lighter weight than other men ” (MacCrindle’s trans. , 
c. 17). 

2 Arriani A nabasis, v, 19, 1 ; Diod. Sic., xvii, 91. 

3 I have already remarked that one-third of the Brahmans in the 
United Provinces are over 5 ft. 7 in. 

4 Q. Ourtius, de rebus gestis Alex. Mag ., vii, 4, 6. “Quorum neminem 
adeo humilem esse ut humeri ejus non possent Macedonis militis 
verticem sequare.” 
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were always shorter than their eastern brethren is 
a question which we cannot answer. The same causes 
which affected the Eastern Scyths may have affected the 
Indian Aryas in their Bactrian habitat. Whatever the 
explanation may be, they were a tall race before they 
entered India. In so far they differed from the later 
Medes and Persians. 

From these Aryas, these long-headed Mediterranean 
men, let us turn to the second element in our history, the 
Dravidian aborigines. 

When the Aryas entered India they found it already 
occupied, thinly occupied in the Panjab, but well peopled 
by Dravidian tribes possessing a considerable neolithic 
civilization of their own in the Middle Gangetic valley. 
These Dravidians were not the earliest settlers in the 
country, for small groups of Negritos from the west had 
wandered over it, pure savages who still survive in the 
most inaccessible jungles of Southern India . 1 * * But the 
Dravidians were the first to spread over the length and 
breadth of the land. They came so long ago that their 
racial affinities can no longer be traced. Some 
ethnologists connect them with the Australian blacks; 
others with the Ugro- Altaic races. Throughout the 
greater part of India they are intermixed with later 
immigrants from the west and north and east ; but they 
can be traced by their physique, their social customs, 
and beliefs ; and in the Tamulian kingdoms of Southern 


1 The Negrito element, dark-skinned with curly but not woolly hair, 

can be traced along the sea-coast of Southern Asia, and in regions not 

far from it, for a great distance. Negritos are found in the neighbour* 

hood of Aden and along the southern coast of Arabia ; they were 
probably the * 4 Black-heads ” of Babylonia; Houssay discovered traces 
of them in ancient Susiana ; and they are found in the South of India 
and in the Malay Peninsula. The'Veddas of Ceylon and the Toala 
of the Celebes belong to the same stock. To these many add the 
Melanesians and Australian blacks (Haddon, Races of Man , pp. 12-13). 
Cf. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India , i, Introduction, 
pp. xx-xxiii. 
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India a large section has preserved itself intact. 
Physically they are a fairly long-headed, dark-skinned 
race of medium stature ; the nose is coarse and broad 
among the lower social strata, mesorhine among the 
upper ranks ; the hair is black and straight ; a patient, 
laborious, and mechanical folk, excellent artisans, 
delighting in details, and with some genius for religion 
and the plastic arts. In character they remind one of 
the ancient inhabitants of Sumer and Accad, the 
primitive peoples of Southern Babylonia . 1 

The Vindhyas are the home of various jungle tribes 
which are found in their greatest purity in Chota Nagpur 
and the north-eastern districts of the Madras Presidency. 

. They are the Nishadas of early Hindu literature, low of 
stature, short-limbed, and flat-nosed, with “ fiery red 
eyes ”, and skins as black as a “ charred brand 
Although now confined to the Vindhyas, they spread at 
one time over the greater part of the Middle Ganges 
valley and into Raj pu tan a, and they have contributed 
a considerable element towards the menial population of 
Eastern Hindustan and Bihar. Physically they are not 
to be distinguished from the lower-class Dravidians ; but 
they speak a language, the Mundari, which is affiliated to 
a group of languages known as the Mon-Khmer, spoken 
by scattered bodies of savage or semi-savage men in 
Assam, Burrnali, and the Malay Peninsula. For this 
reason some suppose that they represent another race, as 
ancient as the Dravidian, which preceded the Dravidian 
in occupying the lands of the Ganges. It may be so ; but 
language forms an integral part of the history of culture 
rather than of race ; tribes in a low stage of civilization 
change their language very readily. Suffice it to say 
that at the time of the Aryan invasion the aborigines of 
tli e Ganges valley seem to have been fairly homogeneous; 

1 Thurston has treated of the Dravidians very fully in his Intro- 
d notion to The Castes and Tribes of Southern India , vol. i. 
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and the tribes were distinguished from each other by 
degrees of neolithic civilization, not by race. 1 * * * * 

Northern India, the future home of the Aryas, extends 
in one vast alluvial plain from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Indus. The dreary uniformity of the landscape is 
broken only by the rivers. These rivers are numerous, 
and of a size and volume unknown elsewhere in the 
.ancient world. They formed the chief physical obstacle 
to the advance of the Aryas, as they afterwards did to 
Alexander; and the passage of the greater streams was 
celebrated with hymns of praise. 

These rivers divide Northern India into two unequal 
and dissimilar regions. The Aryas occupied the first, but 
only part of the second, that part of it which constitutes 
the valley of the Middle Ganges, extending from Sirhind 
and the Jumna to the eastern boundaries of Bihar. The 
Panjab proper, the land of the five streams, lies in the 
Indus basin, and forms the most important part of it. 
Now the Punjab is a narrow 7 " strip, 100 to 150 miles 
broad, between the Himalayas and the Rajputana desert. 
It is grazing country for the most part; there is little 
good arable soil except in the river valleys and in some 
submontane tracts, and it is not until v r e cross the 
Satlej and enter the Eastern Panjab that the soil 
improves. The rainfall is scanty, and under primitive 
•conditions of life the population w T as necessarily very 
limited. Soon after leaving the Satlej w r e cross the 
watershed, and enter the Gangetic valley ; and the 
eastern portion of the present political province, which 
extends to the Jumna, supports half the population, 
although it embraces only one-quarter of the area. The 

1 For these Munda-speaking tribes v. Census of India , 1911, pp. 322-7 ; 

>Sir G. Grierson, JRAS., 1907, pp. 1S7 fF. and 743; Haddon, Races of 

Man , p. 64. Cf. Thurston, op. cit., vol. i, p. xxiii. For the ease with 

which small tribes change their language v. Gait in Census of India, 

1911, p. 328. 
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Greeks remarked how much more fertile the land became 
when one crossed the Hypanis (Bias ). 1 

The Gangetic valley presents a totally different- 
character. It is a great agricultural country, blessed 
with a fertile soil and an ample rainfall ; it can produce 
two crops in the year, and at the present day it supports 
one of the densest rural populations in the world. The 
rivers are numerous and make communications easy ; all 
the oldest towns are built upon a river bank. There are 
extensive grazing grounds, it is true, at the foot of the 
Himalayas, and down to a comparatively late period 
there was much forest and grass jungle in the interior. 
But the neighbourhood of the rivers was always well 
peopled. Thus the conditions of life are entirely different 
from those in the Panjab. The Panjab is in the main 
a grazing country, and pastoral tribes in a primitive 
stage of society require wide areas for their cattle ; they 
have their summer and their winter pastures, and from 
time to time they change their quarters. The population 
in proportion to the area is limited ; and there is little 
specialization of functions. In an agricultural country 
a much smaller area suffices for a much larger population ; 
habitations are fixed ; and specialization of function 
becomes a necessity. When a tribe passes from the 
pastoral and semi-nomadic stage to an agricultural mode 
of living, it undergoes an entire transformation. 

The watershed between the Indus and the Ganges 
river-basin lies a little to the west of Delhi and to the 
east of Thanesar ; it passes through Sirhind, which is, 
as its name implies, the gate of Hindustan 2 ; and it has- 
always played a decisive part in Indian political history. 
Neither the Greeks nor the Scythic invaders of India, 

1 Strabo, xv, c. 37, p, 702. For the physical geography of the- 
Panjab v. Ibbefcson’s Outlines of Panjab Ethnography , pars. 6-24. 

2 This interpretation is modern j the word was originally 8arhind r 
but the modern version admirably connotes the fact. 
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the Sakas and Kushans and Huns, were ever able to 
establish themselves permanently to the east of this 
line. It formed the boundary of the empire of the 
Guptas in the early centuries of our era, and of 
the kingdom of Kanauj in the mediaeval period. The 
distinction between Hindustan and the Panjab has 
always made itself felt. Even at the present day the 
natural communications of the Panjab are with Bombay 
and the west of India ; while the United Provinces Lave 
their main connexions with Bengal. 

This watershed is the line of demarcation in race 
and speech between the Indo-Aryans and the Aryo- 
Dravidians at the present day. It was the same in the 
late Yedic and the Puranic age. And as it has played 
a decisive part in historic times, may we not recognize 
its influence at a still earlier stage ? It is but reasonable 
to suppose that it was the decisive factor in the 
differentiation of Indo-Aryan and Aryo-Dravidian . 1 The 
aboriginal element in the Panjab at the outset must have 
been very small. This we infer from the fact that the 
aborigines were pure savages, in all probability like those 
about the delta of the Indus and in Rajputana, therefore 
few in number, and that the infusion of aboriginal blood 
among the Indo-Aryans is very slight. For similar 
reasons we infer exactly the converse regarding the Aryo- 
Dravidians of the Ganges valley. The Aryas advancing 
from a country which was nearly vacant found their 
farther progress barred by the increasing density of the 
aboriginal population ; while that population possessed a 
considerable civilization and an importance of its own . 2 

1 An almost imperceptible watershed is generally quite sufficient to 

separate one herd of black buck from another herd. They seldom cross 
it except when they are driven. * 

2 Iyengar, Age of the Mantras, p. 15, says that when the Aryas 

reached India “the country was not a barren waste, but its rich valleys 
were filled with a teeming population, speaking dialects of the 
Dravidian and Munda languages. They were not primitive bribes, but 
tilled the ground, and raised crops of various kinds . . . they 
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This is what we might expect from the physical difference 
between the Indus and the Ganges basins; and it is 
what actually happened. The difference between the 
two river systems is the master-key to the history of 
the Indian Aryas. 

II 

Our earliest historical notice of the great Aryan 
migration dates from c. b.c. 1800, when a white-skinned 
race made its appearance in the Zagros range. The Indian 
Aryas living farthest to the east, and in Bactria, the most 
fertile part of Turkestan, were presumably the last to 
move ; they probably did not begin their march until 
after B.c. 1700; B.c. 1600 is the date more commonly 
assigned. Indian chronology commences with the 
preaching of the Buddha and the annexation of the 
Panjab by Darius Hystaspes in the sixth century b.c. 
During the thousand- uncharted years or more which 
elapsed between the Aryan invasion and the mission of 
the Buddha, the Aryanization of Northern India was 
accomplished, the Aryanization which is the subject of 
our history. 

For the first part of this period down to about 
1000 B.c. we have the guidance of the Big Veda. None 
of these Vedic hymns go back to the beginning of things. 
None of them, for instance, treats at length of the passage 
of the Indus, which must have been the most difficult 
of all the feats accomplished by the first-comers. For 
the second part of our history we have to rely on the 
references, incidental and rare, in later literature. This 
twofold division of our authorities corresponds roughly 
with the twofold division of our history. The first part 
deals with the movements and settlements of the Aryas ; 

worked in metals . . . they traded with foreign countries But 

Iyengar confounds times early and late. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic 
Index , i, p. 358, say more truly: t( The wealth of the Dasas was no 
doubt considerable, but in civilization there is no reason to suppose 
that they were ever equal to the invaders. ” 
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the latest of which was probably not later than B.c. 900. 
The second part deals with the Aryanization of the 
county south of them by an interpenetration which was 
for the most part peaceful. 1 

There were three stages in the Aryan advance. We 
find the Aryas at the outset in occupation of the valley 
of the Kabul River, and the north-east angle of the 
Panjab as far as the Satlej. 2 The Jumna and the Ganges 
are unknown, or known only by rumour. After a time 
they push eastward, encamp on either bank of the 
SaraswatL the last of the Panjab Rivers, and gradually 
take possession of the head of the Gangetic Doab. So 
much we learn from the hymns of the Rig Veda, but 
these hymns end before the occupation of the Kuru- 
Panchala country was complete. v A little later Aryan 
tribes, continuing their eastward road, established the 
two petty kingdoms of Kosala and Videlia on either side 
the Gandak. The Panjab, the Kuru-Paneliala country, 
and Kosala-Videha were the three Aryan settlements ; 
and from these three all Northern India was Aryanized. 

The Rig Veda furnishes us with only scanty notices 
of these wanderings ; but it gives us instead a vivid picture 
of the Indian Aryas and their mode of life. 3 They were* 
a primitive people, living in villages of mud and wood,, 
and with a sufficient knowledge of agriculture t& grow 
barley. Above all things they were herdsmen whose 
wealth consisted in their cattle, and who required wide 
pastures for their support. The country which they 
occupied was a pastoral country, broken by ravines 
between the Indus and the Salt Range, but elsewhere 
open grazing land. The Aryas had brought the 
Turkoman horse, which they yoked and sometimes rode. 

1 My chief authorities for this chapter are Macdonell and Keith’s 
Veclic Index ; Srinivas Iyengar, Life in Ancient India ; and R. Chanda, 
The Indo- Aryan Race. 

2 Hopkins, Religions of India , p. 30. 

3 Ibid. , c. 2 ; and P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, Life in Ancient India. 
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The kings went to war in chariots, and their charioteers 
were as important as Patroldes to Achilles. But when 
the tribe moved — and it did so frequently — the people 
took their wives and children with them in ox-drawn 
wagons. There was little division of labour, and certain 
artisans, like the chariot-builders, were much esteemed. 
The Brahmans, being the bards and medicine men of the 
•community, formed a hereditary class, somewhat apart 
from the others. They depended chiefly on the bounty 
of the king and the nobles whose sacrifices they directed. 

In material civilization the Aryas differed little from 
others in the same primitive stage. They were acquainted 
with gold and copper, but not with iron or bronze . 1 We 
have no specimens of their pottery ; it was probably as 
rude as that of the Western Aryas. Stone being 
unprocurable, their implements must have been of wood 
and bone, and they ploughed with wooden ploughs. They 
differed little from other peoples living in the seneolithic 
stage. 

Nor did they possess any special genius for religion. 
Their sacred hymns, although often poetical, are essentially 
mundane — prayers for cattle and for wealth, for fixed 
habitations, and deliverance from their enemies . 2 They 
have little of the deep earnestness and religious feeling 
which' find expression in the much earlier Babylonian 
■hymns. The instincts which led to the creation of the 
Hindu theocracy, and the marvellous aptitude for religious 

1 There is no tin in India, and the swords and other implements 
found in the Ganges Valley are of copper. V. Smith, I. A. xxxiv, 1905, 
pp. 229 ff. Dr. Smith says : 4< This essay will be primarily devoted to 
•proving that in the greater part of Northern India a copper age 
intervened between the neolithic and the iron age ; and secondarily, to 
proving that India had no bronze age.” Cf. Macdonell and Keith, 
Vedic Index , s.v. loha ; ii, p. 234. 

2 Varuna is the only one of the Vedic gods who bears a really 
ethical character ; he flees from sin, and punishes sinners. But this 
side of his character is a comparatively late development ( v . Hopkins, 
op. eifc., pp. 61 ff. ). 
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speculation which the Brahmans subsequently displayed, 
were no part of the original endowment of the Aryas ; 
they must be otherwise explained. 

The superiority of the Aryas consisted neither in their 
mechanical aptitudes, or love of art, or genius for religion, 
but in their social structure. The constitution of society 
was patriarchal, and the unit of the tribe -was the joint 
family. Every family was a world of its own ; it had its 
own traditions and its own worship which centred in the 
worship of the ancestors and of the fire of the hearth. 
The joint family embraced several generations ; every 
member was born equal; nor was the head a despot like 
the Roman pater familias, but the offerer of the sacrifice 
and the guide and executor of the family council. The 
joint family was the special mark of the Aryan policy, 
which distinguished it from every other; and it is still 
the test by which to judge how far the Aryanization of 
any section of Hindu society lias proceeded. 

Of such families the tribe was composed. Whether all 
the tribes had kings is perhaps doubtful. When the Greeks 
came, they found the greatest elans and the most warlike 
were “ kingless And in the Far East the Buddhist 
traditions say the same thing of Kosala and Videha . 1 
These “ kingless ” clans were oligarchies ruled. by the 
most powerful families. But in the Rig Veda all the 
clans were led by kings. With the king were the nobles, 
the Raj any a. Kings and nobles led the tribesmen in 
war, and all the able-bodied members of the community, 
whether herdsmen or Brahmans, took part in the battle. 

For these tribes w r ere frequently at war. They had 
two classes of enemies. There were hostile tribes of 
Aryas, and there were the aborigines. The Aryas raided 
■each other’s cattle; and they fought for pasture lands. 
Their chief wars were with each other. The aborigines 

1 The Kathaians, Malli, Sibi, Oxydrakse were all “kingless 3 ’. For 
Kosala- Videha v. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , pp. 17 ff. 
jras. 1919. 


34 
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of the Panjab were numerically few : Nagas, liillmen 
from the jungles and foothills of the Himalayas, and 
Dravidian hunters and fishers of the plains, pure savages 
like the Bhils, or such as Herodotus describes on the 
lower Indus. The Aryas looked on these Dctsyus, as they 
called them, with contempt and fear; much as the 
Pilgrim Fathers regarded the Redskins that lurked in the 
backwoods near their farms. Small bands of these 
savages would surprise the Aryan villages and encamp- 
ments by night as well as by day ; and their women 
fought as well as the men. But it was not so much the 
arrows of the savages which the Aryas dreaded as their 
witchcraft. Witchcraft is the resource of the degraded ; 
they are feared if they are despised ; and the malign 
powers of the dark and stunted dwellers in the fever- 
stricken Terai are still an article of faith and of dread 
among their Hindu neighbours. 

The tribes were numerous. Ten kings went forth to 
fight Sudas, each at the head of his clan, and they were 
joined by seven or eight allies. The Rig Veda mentions 
a large number of tribes by name, but not all of these 
seem to have been Aryan, and many must have been very 
small . 1 'Moreover, the Rig Veda represents a time when 
the Aryas had multiplied greatly. The immigrants from 
Bactria had come at intervals through a long succession, 
of years, so that many dialects were spoken, and the 
speech of one tribe was scarcely intelligible to another. 
They had their own tribal divinities, although certain 
great gods were common to them all . 2 And they were 
semi-nomadic, moving from one pasture to another, as the 

1 Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index gives the names of nearly 
seventy tribes which are mentioned in Yedic literature. Iyengar,, 
op. cit., p. 8, says the “ Mantras” mention about forty. 

2 Thus the Bharatas had their own Agni, and a special Tvxv in 
a goddess Bharat*. Agni bore different names among the Eastern and 
the Western Aryas. Cf. Iyengar, op. cit., p. 127 ; Macdonell and Keith,, 
op. cit., ii, 97. 
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Panjab ti'ibes always have done. Perhaps the most 
surprising thing about these Aryas is their numbers. 
We are so accustomed to large figures that we scarcely 
realize how small the numbers of mankind have usually 
been. We learn with surprise that there were only some 
four millions in England in the time of Queen Anne. 
Judeea, Greece, and Rome were all small states. It has 
been calculated that all Gaul may have had a population 
of nearly two millions when Julius Cflesar conquered it. 
But the Scyths of Central Asia supply us with the nearest 
analogy to these Indian Aryas. In the middle of the 
first century B.c. the Chinese made a careful estimate of 
the tribes dwelling in Western Turkestan ; and the 
largest of them did not exceed 700,000 or 800,000 souls. 
The Indian Aryas may have numbered three-quarters of 
a million. * It is doubtful whether the Panjab proper 
under the conditions of neolithic life could have supported 
more. 

According to a passage in the Rig Veda, the meaning 
of which is disputed, the Aryas were divided into five 
great tribal groups. 1 The number is perhaps conventional, 
and there is no agreement as to which five tribes are 
meant. The Turvasas came to the aid of the Panchalas 
on one occasion six thousand strong. 2 If this represented 
the greater part of their fighting force, the tribe may 
have numbered thirty thousand souls. The Turvasas 
were one of the largest tribes ; most of the tribes must 
have been much smaller. 

Such, then, were the Aryas while they spread over* the 
Panjab. During these three or four hundred years they 
have no history; nor is it easy for a pastoral people to 
have one. Generation after generation repeats what its 

1 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, i, pp. 466 ff., s.v. Pancajanah 
(Hopkins, op. cit., p. 26). The five peoples are sometimes said to be 
the Anus, Druhyus, Yadus, Turvasas, and Purus. 

2 But the meaning is obscure. The Turvasas appear later to have 
been merged in the Panchalas (ibid., i, p. 116). 
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predecessor had done. There are the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, the hail and the drought, the winter’s frosts, and 
summer heats, the visitations o£ pestilence and famine, 
the petty skirmishes with one’s neighbours. But the 
monotony of the years lies upon them, and progress there 
is none. /Aryan history commences when the Aryas 
crossed from the Indus to the Ganges basin. 

The Rig Veda only gives us a part of this history. It 
begins with the encampment of Aryas on the Sarasvati. 
The Sarasvati is the easternmost of all the Panjab rivers, 
and the one nearest to the Gangetic watershed. It was 
at one time an affluent of the Indus, and a considerable 
stream; but it has shrunk so that its bed is merely 
a succession of pools, full only in the rains, and it no 
longer reaches the Indus, but loses itself in the sands 
of Bikanir. Such as it is, it became one of the most 
sacred of streams. The Rishis had lived on its banks. 
It had marked at the outset the limits of the Aryan 
advance eastwards ; and it became the western boundary 
of the holy land of the Brahmans, and of Aryavarta, the 
country of the true Aryas, in contradistinction to the 
Aryas they had left behind them in the Panjab. The 
Purus were among the first of the tribes to establish 
themselves on its banks ; and here they began to 
encounter the aborigines in considerable numbers — 
aborigines moreover who were not much inferior to 
themselves in neolithic culture, and who were a sedentary 
and agricultural people . 1 The Purus, being among the 
first-comers, were famed above the other Aryan tribes 
for their fights with the Dasyus. The most renowned of 
their kings bore the title of Trasadasyu, conqueror of 
the Dasyus. The Bharatas, famous above all the other 
Aryan clans, then enter on the scene. They were late- 
comers who had fought their way from the Indus across 

1 For the civilization of the aborigines v. Iyengar, op. cit., p. 13, 
and Vedic Index , i, 356, s.v. Ddsa. 
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the Panjab, and encamped on the Saras vatl. They waged 
wars with all around them, with the Purus on the 
Saras vatl, with Bheda on the Jumna, with the Turvasas 
from the west. With these Bharatas were associated 
various minor clans, such as the Srinjayas, and the 
priestly white-clad sept of the Tritsus . 1 2 The Rig Yeda 
refers in various hymns to the exploits of the Bharata 
king Sudas, as well as of liis father. Ten kings from the 
west banded themselves against him, but he overthrew 
them with great slaughter. The kings of the Ami and 
the Druhyu were drowned as they fled ; the Turvasa and 
Yadu kings escaped. In the end the Bharatas crossed 
the Saras vatl, and established themselves in the country 
which is now Sirhind. At a still later date after the 
compilation of the Rig Yeda, the Bharatas moved again ; 
and the Kurus took possession of the country, which 
henceforth acquired the name of Kurukshetra . 3 

An accident has preserved for us" the memory of Sudas 
and his wars. Other wars there must have been, and the 
aborigines were all brought peacefully or forcibly under 
subjection. But the whole scene changes. The increasing 
density of population impedes the eastward progress of 
the Aryas. It is only by slow degrees that they spread 
over the head of the Gangetic Doab. Tribes pressing 
onwards from the west find their advance is blocked. 
They crowd upon each other, and begin to coalesce. 
The Bharatas intermarry with their former enemies the 
Purus. They are joined by their ancient enemies the 
Turvasas, while the Srinjayas were associated with 
the Bharatas from the outset. Small bodies of other 
tribes, such as the Yadus, swell their numbers. In this 


1 For the Tritsus v, Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index , i, pp. 320-3. 

2 For the Bharatas, Turvasas, Purus, etc., v. Macdonell and Keith, 

Vedic Index , i, pp. 315 ff. ; ii, pp. 11-13, 94-7. The exploits of Sudas and 
his father Divodasa are narrated in the iii, vi, and vii Mandalas of the 
Rig Veda. For the Kurus v. op. cit., i, pp. 165-9. 
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way a coalition of the tribes takes place. They gradually 
occupy the whole of the head of the Gangetic Doab 
and overflow into Rohilkhand ; and the country is 
henceforth the country of the Panchalas. The tribal 
kings disappear and we hear no more of the separate 
clans. Bharatas, Turvasas, Krivis, Purus are no longer 
distinguished from each other ; tribal ties fall into 
desuetude ; and as the tribes not only intermarry with 
each other, but take the women of the aborigines for their 
concubines, a great intermixture of blood takes place. 
The whole process is carried out under the leadership of 
the Bharatas ; and it results in a unified state in which 
the Aryas are lords, the aborigines are subjects, and the 
Bharata king is the supreme master . 1 
' The Rig Veda was canonically closed before this 
evolution was complete. Two subsequent movements of 
importance took place. Instead of a Bharata we find 
a Kuru king at the head of the Panchalas. He claims 
descent from the Bharata kings, and from the Puru hero 
Trasadasyu, while the Kurus take possession of the land 
east of the Sarasvati which the Bharatas had left. The 
Rig Veda knows the name of Kuru, • but nothing of 
a Kuru tribe, and an uncertain tradition connects the 
Kurus with a small and insignificant tribe, the Krivis, 
dwelling by the Indus. The Bharatas continued to be 
the strongest of all the confederate tribes and we do not 
know how the Kurus took the lead ; but the Kuru king 
is the hero of the epic tradition, and the country was 
henceforth known as the country of the Kuru-Panchalas . 2 

Another movement of these Aryas took place soon 
after the close of the Rig Veda period, while the migratory 
impulse was still fresh, and before the consolidation of 
the Panchalas was complete. Certain pastoral tribes 
which still preserved their tribal constitution pursued 

1 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index , i, p. 468, s.v. Paiicala. 

2 Ibid., i, pp. 165-9; ii, pp. 125-6. 
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their eastern way along the rich grazing grounds at the 
foot of the Himalayas, and crossing the Gandak with 
difficulty, established new seats in North-East Oudh and 
North Bihar, where they formed the two states of Kosala 
and Videha, petty states destined to become famous in 
history as the birthplace of the Buddhists and the Jains . 1 

With this the migrations of the Ary as came to an end, 
and the second period of our history begins. Northern 
and Central Rajputana was colonized from the Panjab, 
the Gangetic Doab Aryanized by the Kuru-Panchalas, 
and Oudh and Bibar from Kosala and Videha. This 
Aryanization was completed in all its main outlines before 
the sixth century B.c. The three processes were quite 
distinct, and I proceed to treat of each in turn. 

A. Rajputana forms no part of the alluvial plain of 
Northern India. It consists of a plateau projecting from 
the Yindhyas ; and the Aravallis, a range of immense 
antiquity, intersect it diagonally from south-west to 
north-east, and divide it into two unequal halves. The 
northern half, which was first colonized from the Panjab, 
has the greater area. The soil is poor, the air is dry, the 
rainfall small ; and a desert of hard gravel and wind- 
driven sandhills intervenes between it and the last traces 
of scanty vegetation in the Panjab. But this desert is by 
no means impassable. It is covered in the spring with 
a prickly vegetation which the camels love; there are 
oases in the waste and towns in the wilderness ; and the 
caravan routes across it occupy a considerable place in 
Ptolemy's geography. The Marwaris are still among the 
merchant princes of India. 

The south-eastern angle of the plateau beyond the 
Aravallis is somewhat different. It is at a higher level, 
and crossed by various broken ridges running parallel 
with the Aravallis ; there are numerous sporadic hills 

1 For Kosala- Vidgha v. Hhys Davids, Buddhist India , pp. 25 IT. , and 
Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index , i, pp. 153-5 ; ii> pp. 298 IF. 
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which were capped in much later days by famous Rajput 
fortresses ; and fertile tracts alternate with tracts of gravel 
or sand. 

Bhils and Minas were the first to wander over the face 
of this country. They spread at one time much farther 
afield, and were to be found, even in the early middle 
ages, in parts of the Doab and Rohilkhand. They are 
savages who live mainly by hunting and on the jungle 
produce; and wander within their appointed limits, each 
little clan distinguished by its totem. In the bardic 
chronicles of Rajputana they figure as the allies and the 
jackals of. the Rajputs; they despise Brahmans and kill 
cows ; and their claim as autochthons to the nominal 
lordship of the soil is universally acknowledged. ! 

Rajputana, therefore, was an empty land, open to all 
comers. The eastern portion of Rajputana between the 
Aravallis and the Jumna was first occupied, and that 
contemporaneously with the occupation of the Kuru - 
Paiichala country. The Matsyas settled in Alwar, the 
Yadavas or Surasenas in Mathura, and the Vatsas in 
Bundelkhand. All these tribes were closely connected 
with the Gangetic Doab, and under Brahman influence, 
although perhaps less mixed in blood, since the 
aboriginal population was small. But the larger area 
outside the Aravallis must have been colonized from the 
Panjab, although the process was much slower, and all 
details are wanting. Down to the seventh and eighth 
centuries a.d. this country had no political importance, and 
seems to have been very thinly occupied. Ptolemy knows 
of the caravan routes across it, of wild tribes, such as the 
Phylitae (Bhils ?) about the Aravallis, but the only Aryan 
or semi-Aryan tribe he mentions are the Chatriaioi, and 
he knows of no towns. The Mahabharata substitutes the 
Salvas, a tribe allied to the Matsyas, for the Chatriaioi ; 
beyond them were &udras and Abhiras. It puts Malavas 
in the neighbourhood of the Aravallis. In historical times 
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tribes from the Paiijab have repeatedly crossed the desert 
in search of new habitations ; and in this way the Malli 
and the Kathaioi, famous in Alexander’s campaign, have 
given their names to Malwa and Kathiawar. And we 
judge that what happened in. historic times happened in 
prehistoric. But the greater part of Rajputana was 
a backward country until the Gujars (Gurjaras) and 
other Scythic tribes poured into it, and mixing with the 
earlier settlers, gave form and fashion to the Rajput clans, 
whose history and ideals have made Rajputana ever since 
illustrious. 

The earliest colonization of the greater part of 
Rajputana was the unrecorded work of the Indo-Aryans. 
But there were two movements of Aryanization in the 
Indus valley, with which they had apparently not much 
to do. Gandhara lies on either side of the Indus where it 
issues from the hills ; and according to the Puranas it 
was inhabited by the Druhyus and cognate tribes, the 
ancestors of the Indo- Afghans. The Rig Veda barely 
mentions it, and the Achsemenids and the Chinese 
expressly distinguish it from India proper. But at some 
unknown time a colony of Brahmans settled there, and 
made it a centre of literary studies. The Aryo-Dravidian 
Brahmans acknowledged its pre-eminence and the purity 
of its speech ; students from the Gangetic Doab resorted 
to it; and Panini, the first and greatest of Hindu 
grammarians, taught there. With the Aryo-Dravidian 
learning the Brahmans introduced Aryo-Dravidian ideals 
of purity and of caste. When the Macedonians invaded 
India, they found five small kingdoms among the foothills 
of the Himalayas and in the angle between the Indus 
and the Salt Range. The hill country of Abhisara, Taxi! a 
on the border of the foothills, the kingdoms of Porus and 
his nephew, and of Sophytes were ruled by kings ; and 
the laws of these countries were said to be good . 1 In 
1 Strabo, xv, c. 28, p. 698. 
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other words Brahman ordinances wei'e enforced. Outside 
this enclave were the great Panjab tribes, the Malli, the 
Kathaians, the Oxydrakae, and the Sibi ; and they were 
“ kingless Brahmans were their counsellors, but the 
laws of caste were very laxly observed, and the Gangetic 
Brahmans regarded them as Kshatriyas who had fallen 
from their high estate and were little better than ^udras . 1 
We shall see hereafter that tribal organization and caste 
are incompatible in the long run. These great tribes 
retained their tribal organization and the martial spirit 
as well as the physique of the primitive Aryas ; and these 
characteristics they have retained to the present day. 
The learned orthodoxy of the Brahmans of Gandhara 
never took any hold of them. 

Neither the Rig Veda nor the later Epic and Puranic 
literatures make mention of Sind and the valley of the 
lower Indus. Darius Hystaspes secured the navigation 
of the Indus, but he made no attempt to annex the 
country below Multan ; he evidently considered it not 
worth the trouble. Herodotus knows only of pure 
savages dwelling here. There w T ere tribes living in the 
marshes who used bamboo canoes and ate fish raw ; others 
lived on the jungle produce ; the Padaioi were eaters of 
raw flesh; and the Kalatiai put their aged relatives to 
death . 2 Cfcesias had seen some of these savages at the 
court of Artaxerxes. Later Greeks remarked on the 
darkness of their skins ; and the description Herodotus 
gives of the Eastern Ethiopians tallies exaetty witli the 
description of the Dravidians given by the Greeks. 
They were black, black as the Nubians, only their hair 
was straight and not woolly. The aborigines of the 
Indus delta differed little, if at all, from these Eastern 

1 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index , ii, 126 ; Laws of Manu (SBE. 
xxv), x, 44. Manu, however, has chiefly foreigners in view — Yavanas, 
Pah lavas, Sakas, etc. The Mahabharata calls the tribes on the 
Indus Mlechchas or barbarians. 

2 Herod, iii, 98-101. 
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Ethiopians. Both .were Dravidians apparently ; and 
philologists have discovered traces of a Dravidian tongue 
in the speech of the Iranian Brahuis. 

These aborigines must have come under Aryan influence 
in the interval between the time of Darius Ilystaspes 
and Alexander. The historians of Alexander’s campaign 
.show us a powerful Brahman aristocracy ruling over low- 
caste 6udras ; and the subjects of Musikanos, although 
the}?’ were not slaves, were helots. 1 

A third movement took place in the Panjab, of which 
we know even less than of the other two. The Druhyu 
and the Anu are among the most powerful of the Aryan 
tribes mentioned in the Rig Yeda. The Druhyu dwelt 
on the Afghan border, and with them were various 
smaller tribes, one of which, the Pakhta, is identical with 
Herodotus’ Palsies (irdfcrve^). 2 In early times the 
Druhyu roamed equally with the Anu over the Panjab, 
but they ultimately retired beyond the Indus, leaving 
,a memorial of themselves in tire Paisaclii language, traces 
-of which are found in Kashmiri and Panjabi. 

B. From the semi-orthodox Indo-Aryans of the Panjab 
we pass to the Ary o-Dra vidian world of Brahman purity 
and caste. In later literature the centre of this world 
was known as “the middle country”, Madhyade^a. 
Madhyade^a embraced the whole of the Gangetic Doab 
from the Himalayas to the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jumna together with the lands to the west of the 
Jumna. Its western boundary was the Sarasvati ; and it 
included the Matsyas of Alwar, who were closely connected 
with the Kuru-Panchalas, the Vasas or Yatsas of Bundel- 
khand, and AvantI (Malwa) with its capital of Ujjayini, 
a name famous in the history of Indian learning, and 
the chief’ intermediary between India and the Roman 
Empire. The northern portion of Madhyade^a was the 

1 Strabo, xv, 54, p. 710. 

2 Herod, iii, 102. 
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real Brahman country ; it included Brahmavarta,. 
Kurukshetra, and the Paiichalas, as well as the Matsyas 
of Alwar and the Surasenas of Mathura . 1 

We have seen that the original Aryan settlements 
were in the Kuru-Panchala country. It was there that- 
the Aryan tribes coalesced, intermarried, and were united 
under a single king ; and from this land they went forth 
to subdue the rest of the Doab. But by the sixth century 
B.C. we find that all political power has passed from the 
north to the south. The chief kingdoms are now 
KosambI on the Jumna, the capital of the Vasas, a few 
miles above the confluence of the Jumna with the Ganges, 
Mathura, the ^urasena capital, also on the Jumna, and 
Avanti with its capital Ujjayini. The kings of Avanti 
were related by blood to the Surasenas, and allied by 
marriage with the Vasas . 2 We have therefore a double 
problem to solve — the Aryanization of the Southern 
Doab from the Kuru-Panchala country, and the subsequent 
transfer of political power from the purer Ary as of the 
north to the more mixed Aryan communities in the 
south. 

Late Vedic literature supplies some hints regarding 
the Aryanization of the country. It was partly the work 
of missionaries , 3 and partly of military adventurers. 
Holy men, Christian, Moslem, and Hindu, hermits 
popularly accredited with supernatural powers, have 
played a considerable part in the propagation of a higher 
faith and civilization; and they are the chief agents in 
the spread of Hinduism at the present day. Their 
influence was probably great. But the large infusion of 
Aryan blood among the Aryo-Dravidians of this region 
requires us to assume a much more general movement. 

1 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index , ii, 125-fi, The country of the 
Kuru-Panchalas is the country “where the Brahmanas and the later 
Samhitas were produced 5 ’. Cf. ibid., i, 154, 468. 

2 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , p. 3. 

3 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index , i, 168. 
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The Bharatas were the leading tribe among the Kuru- 
Paiichalas — they were doubtless the chief adventurers, 
and one tradition makes them raid down the Ganges to 
Kail (Benares ). 1 The Bharatas afterwards drop out ; 
they were merged in, or identified . with, the Kura- 
Panchalas; and another text describes the Doab as 
occupied by the Kuru-Paiichalas, the Vasas, and the 
Usinaras . 2 We have found the Vasas at Kosambi, but 
the Usinaras disappear from history. 

The considerable emigration southwards from the 
Kuru-Pahcbala country must have greatly weakened the 
political power of that petty kingdom. The story of its 
downfall is the subject of the great epic. This colossal 
epic which overflows all its banks, and serves for the 
Indians what the siege of Troy was for the Greeks, 
narrates the downfall of the Kurus at the hands of their 
kinsmen, the Pandavas. It represents the revolt of 
Southern Madhyade^a and of the Panchalas against the 
Kurus , 3 and the Puranic traditions confirm this reading. 
The Puranas were written at a time when all recollection 
of the migrations recorded in the Rig Veda had been lost ; 
and the traditions they record are those of the Southern 
Doab. They represent the Ary as as starting from 
Prayaga (Allahabad), and extending northwards, founding 
one famous city after another, and ending with the 
overthrow of Hastinapura, the Kuru capital. The result 
is certain ; all political power passed from the north to the 
south of the Doab, and the country of the Kuru- 
Paiichalas never again regained any political importance. 
But it remained the centre of Brahman influence ; 
Buddhism never took any hold of it; and the greater 
part of the Vedic literature, whether early or late, is the 
product of the Kuru -Paiich ala Brahman schools . 4 

1 Ibid., i, 153-5, s.v. Kasi. 

2 Ibid., i, 165-9; ii, 94-7, 273. 

3 Pargiter, JRAS., 1908, 334. 

4 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index , ii, 126. 
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C. Kosala and Videlia mark the farthest advance of 
the Aryas to the east. The Aryas who settled there 
retained their tribal constitution, and much of their 
Aryan traditions ; they were governed by their nobles, 
who were Kshatriyas ; and these Kshatriyas were not 
only chiefs in administration and war, but were devoted, 
some of them, to philosophy. Caste had not yet 
obliterated all traces of the original Aryan constitution, 
and the pre-eminence of the Brahmans was unrecognized . 1 

In the sixth century b.c. and down to Alexander’s 
time two considerable states, Kosala and Magadha, 
divided Eastern Oudh and Southern Bihar between them. 
At the present day the population of this country is the 
densest in India, and it was probably so in antiquity. 
The Aryas were comparatively few, much fewer than 
farther west, and the Dravidian element was strong. 
The kings of Magadha were frankly acknowledged to be 
Sudras, and the Brahmans of Magadha were in low 
esteem . 2 But these Sudra kings freely intermarried with 
the noble families of Ivosala, and the Ary animation of these 
lands must have been mainly due to intermarriages and 
to missionary propaganda. 

In these eastern states the relation of the Aryas to 
the Dravidians was of a totally different character from 
that of the Aryas in Madhyade^a. The Gangetic Doab 
never possessed any great political importance until the 
Guptas transferred their capital to Kanauj in the fourth 
century a.d. It was a Brahman land, the home of 
literature and learning, and'of Vedic study, the birthplace 
of caste and Brahman ordinances. 

But in Eastern Oudh and Bihar Dravidians and Aryas 
were on much more equal terms, and the Dravidian 
element was full of vitality. Rama and Sita are the 

1 Ibid., i, 153-5; ii, 116-8, 298; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India 
pp. 60 ff. 

2 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index , i, 154-5. 
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tutelary gods of Eastern Oudh. and Champaran, and 
military adventurers from Ayodhya, the Kosala- capita], 
carrying the ensigns of their gods, were probably the 
first to explore Southern India and to reach Ceylon . 1 
From Oudh and Bihar the Mauryas and Guptas extended 
their empire over the greater part of Northern India ; 
these states, although the least Aryan, were also the 
greatest. The Ary as possessed a learning and a spiritual 
superiority which was the admiration of the Dravidians, 
but the Ary as were not lords of the land. Under these 
conditions Aryan exclusiveness necessarily gave way. 
The Aryas began to adopt many Dravidian ways and 
beliefs, and they admitted the right of the Dravidians to 
share in their privileges. Now these privileges were 
largely religious. If the Dravidians were still prohibited 
from sharing in the Vedic rites which were racial and 
tribal, they could share in that larger and truer conception 
of a universal religion which the spirit of the times 
called for. In this way Buddhism and Jainism, the two 
great heresies, came into being. Buddha and Mahavira 
taught the equality of all men who put on the yellow 
robe, or followed the rdle of the ascetic. They prepared 
the way for that Neo-Hinduism which obliterated all 
racial barriers, and fused all discordant elements in a 
new community. 

We have now completed our survey of the three stages 
in the settlements of the Aryas. Each of these stages 
was governed by different conditions, and the differences 
which manifested themselves at the outset were 
permanent; they endure to the present day. The pastoral 
and semi-nomadic Aryas took possession of the Panjab 

3 This appears to me the most probable explanation of the historical 
germ of the Ramayana ; but everyone is at liberty to frame his own 
theory. The identification of Lanka with Ceylon is late, and possibly 
due to the Buddhists. In the original poem, says Jacobi, Lanka was 
not an island but a town, and the Indian astronomers placed it on the 
equator, where it was intersected by the meridian of Ujjayini. 
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with little opposition, and in process of time colonized 
Northern and Central Rajputana. The only aborigines 
they had to do with were savages, and they retained 
unaltered their tribal constitution and their martial spirit. 

In the valley of the Middle Ganges the aborigines were 
little inferior to the Aryas in material civilization, and in 
numbers too numeinus to exterminate or to expel. The 
further one travelled down the stream, the denser became 
the population and the higher the civilization. The 
-eastward advance of the Aryas was blocked ; they made 
themselves masters of the Kuru-Panchala country ; follow- 
ing in each other’s wake the tribes gradually coalesced 
.and intermarried, until they formed a single community 
under a sole king. Being exogamous, they took to 
themselves the women of the subject aborigines and 
became mixed in blood, and from being herdsmen they 
became agriculturists. Military adventurers and mission- 
aries Aryanized the rest of the Doab, until the sceptre 
passed from the Kurus to the more virile Aryo-Dravidian 
states further down the Ganges. 

In Eastern Oudh and Bihar the Aryas were fewer, the 
Dravidians stronger. The intellectual and religious 
superiority of the Aryas was admitted, but in other 
matters the Dravidians were their equals. The relations 
between Aryas and Dravidians were friendly, and resulted 
in the development of creeds which abolished, in part at 
least, all distinctions of race. On the other hand the 
whole process of Aryanization was much slower here 
than elsewhere. It was not complete until the Middle 
Ages were about to end. 

The fusion of the Aryas with the aborigines led to 
•a considerable advance in material civilization. Petty 
states took the place of loose tribal confederacies; Aryas 
and Sudras made common cause against their neighbours ; 
and the Sudras were not forgotten when prayers were 
made for the Aryas; prayers were offered up for their 
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joint prosperity. The capitals of these states developed 
from villages into cities, and with this concentration of 
the population agriculture was extended, and trade 
flourished. Caravans of merchants, armed and able to 
protect themselves, traversed the country. The traders 
embraced every class, from the Brahman to the Sudra; 
and the people of Magadha in especial seem to have been 
famous traders. Indeed, much of the trade appears to 
have been in Dravidiau hands. The Arabs coasting 
along the desolate shores of the Arabian Gulf in search of 
wealth introduced a knowledge of letters among the 
peoples of the western seaboard ; and from them this 
knowledge penetrated to Hindustan. An Indian alphabet 
was evolved, probably about the ninth or eighth century 
B.C., although writing for a long time was employed 
chiefly for secular and commercial purposes. About the 
same time Indians seem to have learnt the manufacture 
and use of iron. Whether this knowledge came to them 
by sea or through Central Asia it is hard to say. 
Probably from Central Asia. 

This whole process of Aryanization had been elaborated 
in its fundamental outlines before the sixth century me. 
But one must beware of thinking that the whole of tlie 
Middle Ganges valley was by that time Aryan! zed. The 
Aryo-Dravidian settlements were the centres of the new 
polity, and they were for the most part on the banks of 
the great rivers. Much of the interior was covered by 
forest and grass jungle, and was occupied by the wilder 
aborigines. A great forest extended from Mathura to 
the Vindhyas ; south of the Ganges from Rewa to Bihar 
was the region of the forest kings ; a dhaJc jungle, which 
can still be traced, divided the Doab ; it gave shelter to 
the armies assembling for the Great War, and in Moghul 
days it was a famous haunt of robbers and cut-throats. 
A belt of forest and grass jungle stretches along the 
whole length of the Himalayan foothills; great forests 
Jit as, 1019. 35 
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stretched into Oudh, and there was much jungle between 
Buddha's birthplace and Benares. This condition of 
things lasted in some places down to the end of the 
eighteenth century a.d. 

These jungles and the waste lands of the interior were 
occupied by the wilder aborigines. In the early Middle 
Ages, when the kingdom of Kanauj was falling into decay, 
Bhars and Cheros and Dorns and other aboriginal tribes 
built forts and set up petty kingdoms of their own. In 
antiquity they appear to have generally admitted the 
suzerainty of their more civilized neighbours. Megasthenes 
mentions a nomadic caste of herdsmen and shepherds 
who received grain from the king; and Pliny mentions 
the elephant-hunters as a special half -wild class. 1 A 
work ascribed to Chandra Gupta's prime minister requires 
the cultivating villages to be surrounded by a protective 
belt of forest and waste, a fashion which prevailed 
throughout Northern and Eastern Oudh down to the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. 1 

Before proceeding further I ought to notice another 
theory regarding the origin of the Aryo-Dravidians 
which has received a sort of semi-official sanction in the 
Indian census report of 1901. and which has obtained 
very general acceptance in India, although perhaps not 
in Europe. I have assumed that the distinction between 
Indo-Aryans and Aryo-Dravidians was due to the 
passage of the Aryas from the thinly peopled grazing 
grounds of the Panjab to the thickly peopled and 
agricultural country of the Gangetic valley. The 
difference between the two areas has made itself felt at 
every subsequent period of Indian history, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that it did so in prehistoric times. 
The rival theory bases itself upon the language. The 
modern Sanskritic vernaculars of Northern India date 
from about A.D. 1000, and philologists have classified 
1 Strabo, xv, 41, p. 702; Pliny, HN., vi, 19, 06. 
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them in three groups — an inner, an intermediate, and 
an outer group. Western Hindi, the vernacular of the 
Gangetic Doab, is the typical example of the inner group, 
and it differs from the outer group in phonetics, but 
chiefly in grammar . 1 It is derived, like the English, 
from a synthetic speech, but it is now, also like the 
English, analytic in its conjugations and declensions. 
The languages of the outer group are still synthetic. 
Now the transition from synthesis to analysis, tod vice 
versa , is a common linguistic phenomenon, and several 
languages of the outer group have shown a tendency to 
become analytic, and then have become synthetic again. 
Why Western Hindi pursued the course it did we do not 
know, but it is suggested that the original dialect of 
which modern Hindi is a development must have con- 
tained some natural tendency towards analysis which was 
foreign to the other dialects of Sanskritic origin. The 
speakers, therefore, of this dialect, it is said, must in that 
case have been distinct from the other Yedic tribes; nor 
could they have come with them. Doubtless they were 
a band of military adventurers who settled in the Doab, 
and not having brought their women with them, took 
wives from the Dravidians for themselves. Out of this 
crossing, so it is asserted, the Aryo-Dravidian was born. 

Now it is certain that the Aryas spoke various dialects ; 
some of the tribes were barely intelligible to each other : 
and the Paisachi, which was widely spoken in the Panjab, 
was not Vedic at all. Very possibly Western Hindi may 
have developed from one of these archaic dialects, which 
differed from the rest. Whether this be so or no — and it 
is a mere hypothesis' — the further suggestion that the 
speakers of this dialect brought no women with them 
appears to be gratuitous and untenable. Any band of 
adventurers marching rapidly without women would 

1 Sir G. A. Grierson tells me that he lays even more stress upon the 
phonetic differences than upon the grammatical. 
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necessarily be small, while the permanent modification of 
the Dravidian type presupposes a very large infusion of 
Aryan blood. This objection alone is fatal to the theory. 
And there are other objections equal Ij 7, valid. The 
original Ary a of the Gauge tic plain clearly was the same 
in physique as the Indo- Aryan of the Panjab. Moreover, 
had all these hypothetical invaders been obliged to marry 
native women there could have been no question of a 
purer or a less pure Aryan descent. But this very claim 
is the foundation of caste. The compilation of the liig 
Veda was the work of the Aryo- Dravidian schools; why 
should they have devoted themselves to a literature 
which was not their own ? “ It is quite impossible/’ says 
Professor Keith, “to find any support for this theory in 
Vedic literature.” 1 


1 Vedic Index, ii, p. 126, n. 14. The theory in question is set forth 
in the chapters on Ethnology and Language in the Census of India 
Report , 1901, and summarized in the Imperial Gazetteer of India , the 
Indian Umpire, vol. i, pp. 303, 358 ; v, also Sir H. Risley, The Peoples 
of India, p. 55. The theory had its origin in the linguistic crux, and 
was for a long time confined to the philologists, who posited a separate 
section of the Aryas speaking a Vedic speech different in grammar and 
phonetics from the rest. Hillebrandt, in his Vedische Nythologie , vol. i, 
pp. 94-116, gave these speculations definite shape. The deeds of 
Sudas and his father Rivodasa are celebrated in the 6th and 7th 
Mandalas of the R.V. Hillebrandt holds that the Rivodasa of the 6th 
Mandala is a wholly different person from the Rivodasa of the 7th. 
The Rivodasa of the 6th Mandala combats the Panis, Rasas, PanV 
vatas, and others ; and Hillebrandt equates these with the Scythic 
nomads, the Parni or Assarni, and the Dahre ; the Paravatas are 
Ptolemy’s n apovrjrai, and the Sarasvati of this Mandala is the Hara- 
quaiti, the Arachotus or Helmund. This earlier Rivodasa lived on the 
Helmund in Arachosia ; the Purus were his neighbours ; and at a much 
later period his descendants led the Bharatas to India, whither the 
Purus also migrated. He concludes that there was a double invasion, 
an earlier and a later, and from two different quarters. Sir H. Risley 
improved upon this. He placed the main body of the Aryas in 
Arachosia and Seistan, while a second body of adventurers, travelling 
without wives, entered India byway of Gilgit and Chitral. I am not 
aware that any ethnologist has followed Sir H. Risley in this matter. 
Any invaders of India coming from Arachosia or Seistan would come 
by way of Kandahar and the Bolan, and would naturally spread in the 
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first instance over tlie Lower Indus, whereas the Ary as of whom we 
have knowjedge were on the Kabul River and in the North-West 
Panjab. All these speculations appear to me baseless. I am not 
a philologist, and I can offer no solution of the linguistic puzzle; but 
surely that does not require such violent hypotheses. As Sir 0. Grierson 
has said with regard to it : “It is immaterial whether we are to look 
upon the state of affairs as two ‘invasions, or as the earlier and later 
invasions of a series extending over a long period of time." The 
Bharatas were lute-comers ; they regarded the speech of the Purus as 
barbarous ; and philologists may have some right in claiming them as 
the missing element, provided that there is no other solution of the 
question. For a fuller discussion of tlie subject v. Sir G. A. Grierson’s 
and Professor Berriedale Keith’s papers in the J. R.A.S. for 1908 
and 1917. 


( To be continued . ) 
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GESTURE IN SUMERIAN AND BABYLONIAN PRAYER 

.1 STUDY IN BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN 
ARCIIMOLOGY 


By S. LANG DON, Ph. 1). , Professor of Aksyriolooy, Oxford 

J>ELIGIOUS worship is abundantly illusfcated in 
many of its most important aspects by scenes 
engraved on Sumerian, Babylonian, and Assyrian seal 
cylinders. Chronologically the seals of this region 
illustrate nearly every period of the long history of 
these peoples and the changing rituals and beliefs of 
their religion. A very large proportion of the seals 
represent the owner of the seal approaching a deity in 
the attitude of prayer. This is especially true of the 
glyptique of Sumer and Akkad, where the proportion of 
this type of seal to all others is much greater than in 
Assyria. In the northern empire the Assyrians are not 
so much attached to the scenes of worship, but even here 
this motif is well represented. The engravers of cylinders 
in all periods probably kept in stock seals engraved with 
the scene of the private prayer as the custom imposed in 
their periods. The human who is figured standing before a 
god, or in Assyria more frequently before a divine symbol, 
is not a portrait of the owner of the seal. The owner 
regards himself rather as represented and symbolized by 
the conventional figure. In those cases in which the 
engraver produced a seaj cylinder at the command of a 
Sumerian or Babylonian, perhaps, we may regard the 
praying figure as an approximate portrait. That scenes 
of this kinc| are standardized products of the various 
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periods representing the religious ideas, but not actual 
portraits^ is proven by Cassite seals of women on which 
a male figure takes the place of the worshipper. 1 The 
example of a portrait of a woman worshipper on Ward 
No. 536 would in itself prove that the praying figures on 
Babylonian seals actually represent the owners. But 
even more direct evidence for this important fact may be 
adduced. The Aramaic traders and adventurers who 
settled in Assyria and Babylonia in great numbers in the 
late period adopted the cylinder seal. They obviously 
purchased these from Assyrian and Babylonian engravers, 
whose designs are purely of the accepted type. The 
owners probably cared nothing for the religious symbolism 
and scenes on the seals. They worshipped other gods 
and adhered to other forms of religion. But in many 
cases these Aramaic citizens of Assyria caused their 
names to be inscribed in Aramaic letters beside the design. 
On the seal reproduced here (Fig. 1) from about the 
seventh century b.c. we have typical Assyrian symbols. 
Winged genii adore the winged disk of the sun-god. The 
owner of the seal stands supplicating the forked lightning, 
symbol of Adad, the thunder-god. Beside the design is 
written in Aramaic, “Jarp’el, son of Hur-'adad.” To 
ensure the identity of the figured person the engraver 
repeats the name (which is engraved very closely beside 
the figure) “ Jarp’el 

This evidence adds a very important fact to our 
knowledge of Babylonian religion. The praying figures 
on seals actually represent the owners. Of that we can 
no longer doubt. Sumerians, Babylonians, and Assyrians 
carried about on their seals representations of themselves 
as they said their prayers before one of the great gods. 

3 Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, No. 536, is an example of a 
portrait. The seal belongs to the woman Menarubtum and the praying 
figure is a woman. But see Collection dt Glercq , 262, seal of Us^urtum with 
male figure in the scene. See also ibid. 265, seal of Tdb-mi-reii, 
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These were supported from the neck by a stout cord 
which passed through an aperture at the axis of the 
cylinder. I propose here to study the various attitudes 
of the worshipper’s hands in the different periods, and to 
compare these attitudes with those which characterize the 
worship of adjacent peoples. 

The early period of Sumerian glyptiqne, commonly 
known as pre-Sargonic, has generally the so-called 
processional scene. This will be illustrated by Figs. 2, 
3, 4, and 5. Seals of this type represent the owner 
conducted into the presence of a great seated deity by 
his own personal god, who leads his protege by the hand. 
In case the procession moves from left to right the man's 
god or goddess takes the worshipper’s left hand. In the 
reversed direction the man is led by the right hand. By 
this design the artist brings the disengaged arm nearest 
the observer. Occasionally the disengaged arm is 
employed to carry a lamb or kid as an offering. On 
Fig. 3 the owner is conducted by his goddess. On Fig. 2 
ail attendant brings the animal sacrifice ; the reader will 
observe that this attendant approaches with the right 
arm extended and the fore-arm raised parallel with the 
face, palm inward. Observe also that the conducting 
deities approach with disengaged arm i‘aised in a similar 
manner palms inward. On seal Fig. 7 three deities 
approach the seated grain goddess. The central figure 
(a goddess) of these three has the most ancient attitude 
of prayer for humans, the raised hand palm inward 
and the disengaged arm folded at the waist. These are 
all extremely archaic types extending back to a period as 
early as 3500 B.c. From them we conclude that man 
when not conducted by a deity stood in the position of 
pi’ayer described above. This is apparently the original 
prayer attitude of prehistoric man in Sumer. For this 
attitude of primitive man see also the following extremely 
archaic seals, Delaporte, Bibliotheque Nationals , 51, 53, 59 ; 
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Ward, 90, 91, 302 ; Delaporte, Musee Quimet , 25, 26 ; 
Collection de Clercq , 83. 1 

Although such was the orthodox pose of adoration in 
the most ancient times a few exceptions from the same 
period should be noted. Fig. 6, a product of the 
engraver’s art well toward the end of the pre-Sargonie 
period, say 2900 B.C., shows the human with both hands 
folded at the waist. His god, double-faced, and goddess 
.precede him in the ordinary pose of the period. On a 
much more ancient seal, Musee Quimet , 23, the owner 
stands in the same attitude, both hands at the waist, 
A seal to be placed at the end of the archaic period has 
two humans, a bearded Semite owner of the seal attended 
by a Sumerian priest (?). The owner is in the second 
pose, and so is an inferior deity who stands behind the 
seated goddess (drawn double vis-a-vis). The priest has 
the orthodox position with the modification that the palm 
is not turned inward but faces the left (De Clercq , No. 82). 
This later modification of the ordinary pose will be seen 
on Fig. 8. The hand is thus brought into such position 
that the narrow surface on the side of the little finger is 
turned toward the deity. It is possible that the seals 
Figs. 7 and 8 may be assigned to the period of Sargon and 
Naram-Sin. 

The second or Sargonic period of glyptique, say 
2800-2600, does not introduce the scene of adoration and 
prayerto any great extent. Scenes from the Gilgamish Epic 
are by far the most common here. On a seal of Naram- 
Sin, Rev, d’Assyr iv, 11, the praying figure has the 
older orthodox position. To this period belongs the scene 
of a row of inferior deities adoring the seated sun-god 
(Delaporte, Bibliotheque Rationale , 72, 63, 64). The deity 
who heads the procession has nearly the old orthodox 
pose, the others have the secondary position with both 

1 Seal of Uimil-Ui-su , . . ti Me-h(h-ha-h\ "(iimililisu the ... of 
Meluhha.” 
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hands folded at the waist. Both attitudes, therefore, 
obtain in the religious rituals of early Sumerian and 
Semitic civilization. For the Semitic pose in prayer the 
cylinders prove nothing, for this people simply adopted 
the Sumerian custom. It will be seen that the custom 
of raising the hand palm inward was apparently the 
most ancient and universal, that is, the kiss-throwing 
hand. Judging from those scenes in which both poses 
appear, one is induced to believe that the hands folded at 
the waist indicated an attitude of great humility and 
penance. The lifted hand, on the contrary, would lay 
the emphasis on adoration and salutation. 

The third period of gl} T ptique includes the seals of the 
schools of Gudea and Dungi, roughly 2G00-2358, or down) 
to the end of the dynasty of Ur. 1 If we may make 
inferences from the two seals of Gudea (Figs. 9, 10), only 
the processional scene was admitted on seals in the period 
following upon the Sargonic dynasty. This is, of course, a 
pure fancy, and does not enable us to see the real attitude 
of prayer adopted at this stage of Sumerian religion. 
Here the worshipper lifts his disengaged arm in exactly 
the same position as that adopted in the oldest pose. 
The inference is that in actual worship the Sumeidans 
of the Gudea period stood with right forearm raised before 
the face palm inward* On Fig. 9 the interceding figure 
of the patesi’s goddess has both hands raised, palms at right 
angle to the face. This position becomes, henceforth, 
orthodox for the ubiquitous figure of .the weeping mother 
goddess on seals of the Ur, Isin, and Babylonian dynasties. 
Her very effective attitude is not assumed by humans nor 
by other deities. Her interceding figure came into the 
religious art of Suuier through the influence of the liturgies 
in which the mother goddess is invariably represented as 


1 For the date of the end of the Ur dynasty, see Thureau-Dangin, 
Rev. d'Assyr xv, 47. 
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wailing for the sorrows of humanity. 1 Seals now are 
engravedalmost invariably with the figures facing the right 
and the right hand of the worshipper raised as described. 
This fanciful processional scene continues throughout the 
seals of the Ur period. 2 From it we may perhaps conclude 
that the worshippers actually stood with right hand raised 
and the left folded at the waist. In other words this pose 
in prayer persists from prehistoric times. 

But for some unexplained , reason a second attitude 
begins to be assumed about the age of Dungi (2456-2399), 
illustrated by our Fig. 12. The secondary position of 
pre-Sargonic times is again assumed. The mans con- 
ducting god or goddess disappears ; only the liturgical 
figure of the mother goddess standing behind the penitent 
remains. This attitude is exceedingly popular in the 
school of Ur, and may be seen on a great number of 
seals. 3 What can be the influence which caused this 
important change in the attitude of prayer ? In the 
preceding, pages the position was explained as one of 
humility and penance. Its prominence here is probably 
to be attributed to the same religious movement which 
introduced the figure of the interceding mother goddess, 
namely, the influence of the great liturgical schools 
which emphasized the element of sorrow and penance. 
These lugubrious liturgies seem to have held powerful 
sway over mankind in that period. 

Archaeological evidence undisputably confirms two 


1 bee the writer’s Babylonian Liturgien , xl, and especially Tamtnuz 
and Ishtar , p. Ill, In the Cassite and later period (pre-Neo-Babylonian) 
the engraved knditrrn frequently represent the seated goddess Gula 
with hands raised in the same wa} r . 

2 A bas-relief of a processional scene occurs on the stone tablet of 
Nabuapaliddin, king of Babylon 890-854- B.C., published in V Raw. 60. 
The relief is apparently modelled after a very ancient one, probably of 
the age of Ammizaduga, see Vorderaaiatuche Bihliothek , voi, iv, p. 50, 
by the writer. 

3 See Delaporte, Bibliotheque Rationale, Nos. 98-128. Collection tU 
Clercq, 171. J fusee Ouimet, 42-4, 
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accepted attitudes of prayer down to the end of the XJr 
dynasty. Of these the more ancient and important is 
the raised, right arm, forearm parallel to the face, and 
palm inward. Left arm folded at the waist. This is 
the pose exclusively adopted henceforth in Babylonia. 
It is the attitude assumed by the great Hammurabi on 
the famous stele of Susa. In the majority of cases the 
palm is certainly turned inward. 1 A tendency to turn 
the forearm and wrist so as to bring the palm at right 
angles with the face manifests itself on a few seals. 2 
This is usually the position seen on seals of the Cassite 
period, as our Fig. 1 3 shows. 3 

At this point we may arrest the archaeological discussion 
and turn to its literary aspect. The orthodox pose in 
prayer in Babylonia was the one imposed by Sumerian 
practice. The person stood left foot forward, right arm 
extended at right angle, forearm raised parallel to the 
body, palm inward or side-wise, left arm folded at the 
waist. It may be defined as the Sumerian custom. This 
accords with the Sumerian word for prayer, sa-il-la, or 
Su-il-la-kam, translated into Semitic by ni£ kali , “the 
lifting of the hand/’ 4 No examples of -Sumerian hi-il-la 
prayers have survived from the classical period. 5 We 
do not know precisely how the Sumerians employed 

1 Delaporfce, Bihliotheque Rationale , 129-150. Collection tie Clercq , 169, 
170, 172. 

2 For example, Ward, M organ Collection, No. 98 ; Delaporte, 
Bihliotheque Rationale, 151 (left hand raised due to archaic influence ; 
the engraver adopted the old method showing the raised hand farthest 
from the observer). It is the poise of the hand assumed by Hammurabi 
on the Susa stele. 

3 Note also the position of the hand of Belahi-erba, an official of 
Merodachballadin (end of eighth century), as he stands before his king 
on the well-known kudurru of Berlin (Hinke, A Rew Boundary Stone , 
p. 7*2 ; see also p. 23). 

4 See IV Raw. 20, 9 ; ASKT. 127, 57 ; IV R. 17a, 53. 

5 IV Raw. 53, in, 44- iv, 28, a list of forty prayers of this kind. The 
list is restored by a text, K. 3276, published in the writer’s Babylonian 
Liturgies, No. 103. 
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these prayers, but evidence points to their original use as 
pure orisons and unconnected with magic ceremonies or 
incantations. The Sumerians, of course, possessed long 
incantation ceremonies, as we know from unpublished 
tablets in Constantinople. But they did not associate 
pure prayer with incantation as the Semites did. We 
possess one Sumerian 8u-il-la or prayer of the lifting of 
the hand with a Semitic translation, and this is identical 
with what we know to have been the penitential prayers 
er-kig-hun-ga, or “ weeping to appease the heart”. We 
know that the Sumerians employed a large number of 
the latter kind of prayers. Inasmuch as the texts 
repeatedly confuse the two, we may assume that both 
forms of prayer were confined to the private "worship in 
distinction from the liturgies and erSemma hymns, or 
compositions for public service. The details concerning 
the Sumerian hymnal technology are intricate, and the 
discussion lias been prolonged in the article on “Prayer 
(Babylonian)” in Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics . My opinion is that the ersaghunga prayers, 
commonly called “penitential prayers”, were sung at a 
private service by a priest, whereas the ki-il-la prayers 
were recited by the persona ovans. It is possible that 
the attitude with hands folded at the waist is the one 
assumed by the worshipper in the more formal ersaghunga . 
In any case the common attitude supplied by archaeological 
remains is clearly the one which gave the name to the 
ordinary prayers of the “ lifting of the hand 

It is not possible to study the archaeology of seals after 
the Cassite period in Babylonia. An age of internal 
disorder marks the history of Babylonia from the 
twelfth to the end of the sixth century. When 
Nabopolassar restored a stable kingdom in 625 B.c. 
Babylonian glyptic had become a servile copy of Assyrian 
sphragistic. Now we have almost exclusively the signet 
type of seal as it was used in Assyria. On few of these 
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late seals does the old Babylonian pose in prayer 
survive. 1 

Although the Assyrian religion borrowed its prayers 
exclusively from the Babylonians, and employed the 
same names for them in both Sumerian and Semitic, 
nevertheless they usually modified the kiss-throwing 
raised hand, and also retained the old Semitic open-hand 
pose. Be it first remarked that when the Assyrians 
employed the phrase “lifting of the hand” for prayer the 
term was purely technical, borrowed along with the 
prayers themselves, and frequently applied to another 
attitude of orisons. The Assyrians retained the spirit 
and cult practices of Semitic religion much more than 
their kinsmen of the south. The Sumerian poses in 
prayer are not the only ones here. By far the most 
common attitude of prayer in Assyria is illustrated on 
Figs. 14 and 15. The feet are in the same position as in 
Sumer, but the left arm, instead of being folded at the 
waist, is extended at right angle with the body from the 
elbow. The right arm is properly in the same position 
(see Fig. 14) as in Sumer, but the forearm and hand turn 
outward, the index finger pointing at the god or sacred 
object with thumb closed over the three remaining fingers. 2 
This attitude is similar to one seen in Greece, and is the 
kiss-throwing hand in a new position. The pointed hand 
is a late motif which I shall discuss below in connexion 
with a similar Greek pose. 3 On Fig. 16 is seen what 
I believe to be the true Semitic attitude of prayer of the 
Assyrians and Hebrews. Here both hands are extended 

1 The following Assyrian seals probabty belong in reality fco Babylonia, 
and are to be assigned to the period of Shamash-shiim-ukfn , Collection 
de Clercq , 373, 372. Ward, Seals of the Morgan Collection , 145, assigns 
a seal with the old Sumerian processional scene to Assyria ; it is difficult 
to understand why Ward came to this conclusion. If the seal really be 
early Assyrian we have an example of Sumerian influence in Assyria. 

2 See also Delaporte, Bibliotheque National e, 327, 330 et 'passim. 

3 I refer naturally to the figure of the human here and elsewhere. 
The pose of the deities does not concern this discussion. 
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palms inward in the act of receiving "blessings from the 
deity. 1 Unfortunately all early Assyrian seals are 
devoted to other symbolism, consequently we cannot 
arrange the types of religious pose in chronological order. 
Fig. 17 shows a seal of an Aramaean, on which he 
represents himself as a eunuch in the same position as 
on the previous seal. The inscription reads, “Belonging 
to Akdeban, son of Gebrocl, the eunuch who worships 
Adad. 2 We have here undeniably pure Semitic 
influence and type. On the same seal to the right stands 
a priest (?) in the Assyrian attitude of prayer defined 
above. 

Naturally the more widely adopted position with left 
arm held to the side and forearm extended palm upward 
is due to influence of the open-hand position or true 
Semitic type. On Fig. 1, another Aramaean seal, the 
owner, Jarp’el, stands in an attitude which combines the 
two positions. The right hand has the true Semitic pose ; 
the position of the left hand is influenced by the move 
common Assyrian attitude. On a seal of the Ihisee 
GvAmet* the owner stands in the Assyrian pointed-finger 
attitude, but the eunuch lias the Assyrian and Semitic open- 
hand position. 3 4 Excellent examples of the open-hand pose 
will be seen on No. 327 of the Collection de Clercq , 
No. 113 of the fitnsee Gnimet, No. 312 of the Bihliothbque 
Rationale . 5 

In the Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods on the 
signet type of seal the open-hand position again prevails 
to the exclusion of all others. Figs. 18 and 20 will 


3 The Stele of Senecherib represents that king with pointed right 
hand in praying position. The left hand is in the usual Assyrian 
position, elbow at left hip, but here it holds a short sword. See R.A. 
xi, 1S9. 

2 See also Collection de Clercq , 326 his. 

3 No. 109 of Delaporte’s Catalogue. 

4 (L A. Cooke, North Semitic Epigraphy , pi. xi, 2. 

6 Last two numbers refer to Delaporte’s Catalogues. 
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illustrate this period. The consensus of evidence, there- 
fore, indicates that the peculiar Assyrian attitude of 
prayer with pointed index finger was sporadic, only 
partially true Assyrian, and was abandoned in later 
times by the Babylonians, who adopted the open-hand 
position. This conclusion, which has been made on 
archoeologio&l remains alone, is effectively corroborated by 
Assyrian texts. In their native vernacular the term for 
to pray was “to op£n the hands ”, not “to raise the 
hand” as in Sumer and Babylonia. This philological 
commentary upon the archaeological evidence is so im- 
portant that I introduce it here in the body of this 
discussion. A hymn to Nebo by Asurbanipal has the 
following line : — 

ip-te-te ilu ASnr-bani-apal up-ni-Su it-ta-na-ah-har a-na 
ilu Nabn bfili-hi. 

“Asurbanipal opened his hands and presented himself 
before Nebo his lord.” (Craig, R.T., i, 6, rev. 1.) 

In an Assyrian letter a priest writes to his king: — 
np-ni-ia a p-te-ti ilani ni us-sa-ar-ri-ir. 

“ I have opened my hands and prayed to the gods.” 
(Harper, Letters , No. 23, rev. 6.^, 

An Assyrian hymn to Ishtar has the following 
passage : — 

pa-ta-ni up-na-ia~a a-na ilat Be-lit Same u-sa Ida. 

“ My hands are opened and I pray to the queen of 
heaven.” (K, 890, published in transcription only 
by Arthur Strong, B.A., ii, 634.) 

The same attitude was assumed by vanquished princes 
before their Asssyrian conquerors : — 

'u-a-ai zar-biS i-bak-ki-ma pi-ta-a ub-na~a-su u-sal-la-a 
be-ln-ti. 

“(He ascended the wall of his city) wailing bitterly ‘oh 
woe P and his hands were opened as he prayed to my 
lordship.” (Inscription of Assarh addon describing 
jras. 1919. 36 
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the capture of the king of bupria, Winckler, 
Forschungen , ii, 28.) 

The son of a defeated king of the iand of Mannai 
prays to Asurbanipal as follows : — 
up-na~CL-$u ip-ta-a u-$al-lcL-<t Mlu-n-ti. 

“ He opened his hands and implored my lordship.’ 7 
(Rassam Cylinder, iii, 17, in Y Raw., pi. iii.) 

The open-hand position was, therefore, the traditional 
Semitic attitude of prayer as illustrated by Assyrian, late 
Babylonian, and Aramaic seals. This was undoubtedly 
the attitude among the Hebrews. Here we have almost 
no archaeological evidence. The seal (Fig. 21) from Moab 
east of the Jordan is the only design of this kind 
hitherto discovered in Palestine. Here only the right 
hand is represented in the half-elevated open pose. The 
inscription reads, “ Belonging to Eliamas, son of Elisha*.” 1 

The evidence of the Hebrew texts is, however, con- 
clusive. The expression here is parai eth-lcappim, “ he 
spread out the hands.” It occurs in the earliest Hebrew 
sources as Exodus ix, 29 ; ix, 33 ; Isaiah i, 15 ; Job xi, 13, 
etc. The attitude is one naturally assumed by those who 
look upward to heaven. Thus we have its essentially 
original implication in the description of Solomon’s 
adoration of Jahweh, 1 Kings i, 22, “And Solomon 
stood before the altar of Jahweh in the presence of all 
the congregation of Israel and he spread out his hands to 
heaven.” Undoubtedly this Semitic position in prayer 

1 A sfAle with Aramaic inscription found at Nerab, south-east of 
Aleppo, in Syria, has the bas-relief figure of a priest of the moon- god. 
The priest’s name, Sin-zer-ibni, clearly reveals his Assyrian origin. The 
right hand is raised in the half-turned kissing-hand pose, the left hand 
being held in Assyrian fashion, elbow at the hip, forearm straight 
forward, holding a wide double-edged knife. The date is probably 
post-Assyrian and of the period of Nebuchadnezzar and Astyages. 
Clearly the figure is under Assyrian and Persian influence, and cannot 
be used in the discussion of West Semitic religious gesture. Por the 
inscription see Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions , 186, and for the figure, 
Clermont-Ganneau, Album d'AntiquiUs Orientates , pi. L 
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emphasizes the reception of grace and favour from a deity 
who dwells in the sky. That can easily be accounted for 
in Hebrew. They regarded their god, Jalnveh, as a sky- 
god from the beginning. The raised open-hand position 
is assumed when praying unto a far-away celestial deity ; 
prayer before a statue naturally demands a different pose. 
Since in pure Hebrew worship statues of the national 
god were forbidden we consequently find this to be the 
orthodox position among them. Inasmuch as the 
Hebrew pose in orisons appears also to have been 
the original Assyrian custom, we may assume that it was 
common to Semitic peoples. In Assyria the position is 
assumed before statues and divine symbols which is 
explained by the intrusion of the open-hand pose toward 
far-away gods into the cults as practised before statues. 
We have already observed that the Babylonians adopted 
this Assyrian position from the sixth century onward. 
It' will be remembered that here the palms are held 
upward. Emphasis is here laid upon the desire to receive 
gifts from the deity. 

The Semitic open-hand pose is the one also employed 
by the Greeks and Romans when supplicating sky-gods. 
It is the so-called supiiiw inanus of the Romans; ado 
siopinas si tuleris maims, “If .thou 1 if test unto heaven 
thy hands bent backward/ 1 says Horace to the rustic 
maid Phidyle {Odes, Bk. iii, 23, 1). The same attitude 
was prevalent in Greek religion, where a number of 
expressions for lifting the hands {avareivetv tuv are 

common from Homer onward. Here, as in Assyria, the 
open-hand attitude may be assumed before statues, and 
the idea may be expressed by holding out only one hand 
in this attitude, derived from the custom of employing 
the other hand to present a cup of libation to the statue 
or sacred object. We have noted the same one -ban cl pose 
on the seal from Moab. 

We may assume that the Semites, the Greeks, and 
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Romans all worshipped in the open-hand position, arms 
raised, palms bent inwards. The position expresses 
supplication. This is the pose assumed by the Greek 
verb ifcerev€Lv y to approach (lkco) in prayer, to supplicate. 
The psychology of this attitude is entreaty, and in this 
discussion it will be designated as the open-hand pose, or 
gestus supplicationis . 

Now we have seen that the Babylonians, although the 
oldest and most important branch of earl y Semitic races, 
did not employ the supplicatio position in prayer until 
the Neo-Babylonian period, when Assyrian influence 
prevailed. That is due to their complete adoption of 
Sumerian ideas and customs. The expression of religious 
emotions by means of the hands is profoundly different in 
Sumerian. Here the kissing hand so prevalent in Greece 
and Rome prevails from the very earliest period. The 
act of throwing a kiss to a statue or sacred object is 
equally primitive in Sumer. In Greece the gesture g^ve 
a word for the act, irpo^icvveLVy “ to throw a kiss,” to 
adore, to venerate. The Latins render this idea by 
adorare, venerari. It is the second great hand move- 
ment in religious psychology, and fundamentally conveys 
the idea of salutation, greeting, adoration. I shall 
designate this as the “kiss hand” pose or geshcs 
adorationis. 

In our previous analysis of the Sumerian archaeology 
we saw that the processional scene is probably the oldest 
Sumerian idea of pose in worship. If a priest assumed 
the r61e of the conducting deity, then the design is not 
fanciful but real. At any rate the processional scene, 
which is based on the idea of a divine intercessor, occurs 
only in Sumerian and Egyptian religious art, and is 
another convincing strand of relationship between these 
two great religions. If the reader will refer to Fig. 2 he 
will see three characteristically Sumerian attitudes of 
worship. The seal is prehistoric and may be dated at 
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about 3500 b.c. The second figure from the right 
carries in his left arm a kid, and with his right arm he 
throws a kiss. The hand is here placed, in the position 
of just having left the lips, and is retained in this 
position throughout Sumerian art. 

The first figure on the right has the hands folded at 
the waist. That is the second great attitude of hand 
expression, and denotes humility, submission, contrition, 
the fundamental and characteristic sentiment of Sumerian 
religion. 1 It is apparently unknown in other ancient 
religions of the Mediterranean area, except in so far as it 
was adopted by the Babylonians and Hittites. We have 
seen that the folding of both hands at the waist was 
particularly common in the period of Dungi in the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-fourth centuries B.c., after 
which period it completely disappears in Babylonia. 
The fact that this pose continues in Hittite religion can 
lead to only one conclusion, namely, that the Hittites 
came under Sumerian influence in Asia Minor and 
Anatolia in the twenty-fifth century B.C., when the 
Sumerian dynasty of Ur is known to have been recognized 
in this region. 2 The exact method of closing one hand 
upon the other cannot be detected on seals, for the 
execution is too minute. But it can be studied in detail 
on the statues of Gudea. 3 The right hand is clasped by 
the left hand in an extraordinary maimer, so that the 
right thumb lies against the body and right fingers lie 
almost horizontal. The position is physically impossible, 
and only an exaggeration of the natural clasp seen in the 
bas-relief of Asarhaddon at Sendschirli. 4 It is curious 

1 See the writer’s Babylonian Liturgies , pp. xxxix f, 

2 Thureau-Dangin, Rev. d'Assyr., 8,144, contract sealed by a cylinder 
dedicated to Ibi-Sin. Note also tbe Cappadocian seals on plate i which 
accompanies Th.D.’s article ; here the poses in prayer are those of the 
period of Dungi. 

3 See, for example, Heuzey, Antiquities Chaldiemies, No. 50. 

4 Ausgrabungenin Sendschirli, KdniglicheMuseen zu Berlin, Mitteilun gen 
aus den Orientalisehen Sammlungen, Heft xi, Tafel iii. 
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that the clasped-liand position should have survived only 
in bas-reliefs in Assyria. 1 In early seals the processional 
scene represents the human, who is led by a deity, with the 
disengaged arm folded at the waist. See also Fig. 4. In 
later times, from Gudea to Dungi, the disengaged hand is 
in the kissing position (Fig. 11). This of course means 
that in early Sumerian religion the conducted worshipper 
approached with folded hands, whereas in later times he 
approaches in the act of adoration. We have noted how 
the folded-hand position obtained great popularity in the 
period of Dungi (Fig. 12), and finally disappeared altogether 
in favour of the kissing-hand position with one arm 
folded at the waist. This widely adopted attitude of 
Babylonian religion seems to have been introduced by the 
Semites of the first dynasty as a simple means of com- 
bining the two principal religious poses of the Sumerians. 
They thus combined the ideas of salutation and humility. 
We have also noted how in Babylonia down through the 
Gassite period there is a tendency to arrest the kiss- 
throwing hand in a position of half turn towards the 
god's statue. The gesture was continued in Assyria and 
in Western Semitic centres under Assyrian influence. 

We are now in a position to understand the extra- 
ordinary pointed-finger attitude of the Assyrians (see 
Fig. 14), as they worshipped before statues and sacred 
symbols. It is really the kiss-throwing hand arrested in 
the last stage of the act and thrown with the index 
finger only. The thumb is closed over the other three 
fingers, and the index finger lies on the thumb. 2 The 
left hand instead of being retained in the folded position 
remains in the open-hand position common to the Semites. 
Here also we have a combination, but a combination of 


1 See the Louvre bas-relief of the palace of Sargon, Assyrian Sculptures, 
Kieinemann & Go., plate vi, grand vizier and eunuch. 

“ This Assyrian position can best be seen in Assyrian Sculptures, 
part i, photograph on the cover. 
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a Sumerian or Greek pose with a Semitic pose, the whole 
denoting salutation and supplication. 

Now this Assyrian transformation of the old Sumerian 
kissing hand with palm inward and fingers bent near to 
the lips has a parallel in Greece. Here also the kissing 
hand begins in exactly the same position as among the 
ancient Sumerians . 1 Then the index finger is put to the 
lips, the thumb being clovSed over the other three fingers 
as described above . 2 But the, Greeks also transformed 
the attitude, arresting it in the act of throwing the kiss, 
or the pointed-finger position . 3 Other forms of the 
kissing hand in Greece occur. For example, the bas- 
relief of the Apotheosis of Homer, fourth register, 
represents the adprers with hand thrown outward or the 
original gesture arrested in the last stage . 4 Occasionally 
the hand is held to the lips with fingers slightly drawn 
together to the thumb . 5 

The Assyrian attitude with pointed index finger is, 
therefore, prevalent in Greece, and may possibly be due 
to Assyrian influence in Greek lands. In any case the 
kiss-throwing hand seems to have been an attitude 
common to Semitic peoples. If we may assume the 
Assyrian pointed-finger pose as true to type we may 
conclude that this was the pose employed by the Baal 
worshippers of Canaan or the early Semitic inhabitants 

1 See Baumeister’s Dmhmaler des Klas&itschen AUertums , 592. 

2 This is described by Appuleius in his Metamorphoseon (iv, 28), as 
follows: “admoventes oribus suis dexteram primore digito in erectum 
pollicem residente” (Placing the right hand to their lips, the index finger 
lying upon the erect thumb). Professor Percy Gardner is inclined to 
regard this index-finger attitude in Greece as Oriental, and Appuleius is 
known to have been under Asiatic influence. But see the bas-relief of 
the Apotheosis of Homer (Tafel iv of Carl Sittl’s Die Gebdrden dear 
Griechen und Romer), a good classical work of Greek art ; in the fourth 
register the figure of Mnene has the position described by Appuleius; 

3 Baumeister, ibid., 297, fig. 312. Under Oriental influence ? 

4 Baumeister, ibid., 112. 

5 Overbeck, Gallerie heroischer Bildwerke , xxviii, 7. For the pointed 
finger see Overbeck, ibid., xi, 8. 
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of Palestine whose pagan worship so often contaminated 
the monotheistic religion of their conquerors, the Hebrews. 
The classic reference to this Canaanitish custom is found 
in the story of the anointing of Jehu to be king over 
Israel by Elijah. The narrative in 1 Kings xix, 18 
describes the idolatry which had pervaded the Hebrew 
worship. “.And I have left in Israel seven thousand, all 
the knees which have not bowed to Baal and every lip 
which has not kissed him.” These events occurred in 
the ninth century B.c. From this passage alone one 
might infer that the Canaanites actually kissed the 
statues of Ba’al, but a passage in Job, which refers to the 
same worship several centuries later, admits no doubt 
concerning the nature of the act. “ An<J if I beheld the 
luminary how it glows, and the moon passing in splendour, 
and my heart became perverted in secret, and my hand 
kissed my lip.” 1 The kiss-throwing hand, therefore, 
persisted in the old pagan religion of Canaan probably 
as long as Baal worship survived. It was rejected 
by the Hebrews as wicked and sinful because it was 
connected with the worship of images. 

In Egyptian religion the orthodox attitude is entirely 
different. Here both hands are held out and upward, 
palms outward. It is the pose described by the Romans 
as manibus passis implorave , “to implore with out- 
stretched, hands.” 2 The kissing hand in Egyptian 
religion is doubtful, but in the processional attitude the 
worshipper who is led by a deity holds his disengaged 
arm in a position which does suggest the kiss-throwing 
hand. 3 We have no means of tracing religious poses in 

1 Job xxxii, 26 f. 

2 For examples in Egyptian religion see the Book of the Dead , Papyrus 
Ani, 2nd ed., facsimile by Budge, pi. ii et passim. For the pose in 
Roman religion see the Louvre statue in Bouillon, ii, 29. 

3 See ibid. pi. iv, the hawk-headed Horus leads a worshipper to 
Isis. Egyptologists whom I have consulted unanimously regard the 
kissing hand as unknown in that religion. 
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prayer in the early stages of Egyptian religion. All the 
known representations are from the eighteenth dynasty 
and later. 1 

Since the kiss-throwing hand was obviously the most 
important gesture of worship in Sumerian, Babylonian, 
and Assyrian religion we must surely expect to find the 
idea reflected in the language itself. We have seen that 
the Sumerians described the gesture by the colourless 
phrase m-U4a, “lifting of the hand/’ 2 Since only one 
hand is referred to in this term, the description clearly 
refers to the orthodox position of the right hand as 
assumed either in processional scenes before the first 
dynasty or in the Hammurabi pose which supplanted all 
others. But the original meaning of the gesture is not 
reflected by this phrase, possibly because it had been 
forgotten. We are, however, able to trace the attitude 
both in early Sumerian pictographs and in Sumerian 
philology. The two sources of interpretation are closely 
connected, and are discussed together here. 



Ideogram for “to salute with a kiss, to adore’ 5 . Sumerian sub , M = 
naSdku, to kiss, and ikribu , prayer. 


A pictograph for prayer occurs on the earliest monu- 
ments, and consists of the sign for mouth or face with 

1 But note the hieroglyphic determinative for verbs of praying in 


Egyptian 


This hieroglyph is extremely ancient. Since it 


means “to pray ? ’ } the hieroglyph is obviously based upon the orthodox 
gesture in prayer. (Note by Dr. Blackman.) 

2 Translated into Semitic by ni$ kati. 
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the sign for hand inserted into it . 1 This ideograph has 
the Sumerian value sub, sub, the word for “ to kiss ”, 2 
which already in the earliest period came to mean “pray, 
prayer ”. 8 Since the kiss-throwing hand is the earliest 
and most important prayer gesture, this ideograph 
obviously refers to that attitude. A statue of the famous 
Rim-Sin, king of Larsa, was set up in the temple of the 
sun-god, and represented him saying his prayers in the 
kissing-hand pose , 4 precisely as we see Hammurabi 
on the Susa stele. The same description is given for 
a statue of Samsuiluna, king of Babylon in the same 
period , 5 In liturgical worship of the public services 
prostration before the statues of the deities must have 
been ritualistically imposed, at least for the psalmists. 
One of the rubrics of liturgies is ki-sub, which means 
literally “to kiss the earth”, and is translated into 
Semitic by suMna, 0 to bow down, or by kctkkara nu&hikn, 
“to kiss the earth . 5 ’ 7 This rubric occurred originally 
after each song of the service, and clearly indicates that 
at some point in the singing a prostration, or at least 
a deep bow, was made to the deity . 8 The ideograph and 
word sub , mb discussed above commonly mean “prayer 55 , 
and may be employed as a general word for prayer, but 
the original and strictly proper sense of both is to salute 
by the hand kiss. 

Another Sumerian expression for a gesture in prayer is 

1 The sign K A + Su will be found in Tlmreau-Dangin, REC. No. 198, 
and its early forms and meanings discussed in PSBA. 1911, 50-2. 

2 In all known texts the verb is written su-vb^nastlJcu, IV Raw. 9a, 
59; K. 5098, obv. 4; PSBA. 1911, 88, 40. 

3 sub means both hardhu and ilcrilm . 

4 £ alan urudu sub-sub-be “Two copper statues of Rim-Sin 

hi praying (kissing hand) attitude, 55 RA. 15, 7, 12. 

5 PBS. x, 152. 

6 See Geller, ATU. i, 306, 11, h'a-ge-su-ub = lu ta$Mna. Finally, 
mh~mb came to mean “bow down ”, 

7 IV Raw, 9a, 59. 

8 Later kixub, ki-m-bi-im came to mean “strophe 55 simply. See BL. 
p. xlv. 
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commonly supposed to mean “ prostration of the face to 
the earth”. It has been so interpreted because the 
Semites invariably translate the expression by laban appi, 
“to prostrate the face.” The usual Sumerian term is 
ha-Su-gdl, and occasionally ka-sn-tag} Neither of these 
terms conveys the idea of prostration. The second term 
clearly means “ to touch the mouth with the hand ”, 
The first term is more difficult, for no suitable meaning 
can be found for the verb gal r Since, however, gdl 1 2 3 
means nasu, ** to lift,” the term may possibly mean “ to 
lift the hand to the mouth The original meaning of 
this phrase probably refers to the kiss-throwing hand 
also. At any rate the Sumerians clearly attached some 
special meaning to this act. In classical texts it invariably 
describes prayer in a temple before a statue . 4 It also 
describes the attitude of a penitent when he recites the 
penitential prayers called erSaghunga . 5 In my previous 
pages I suggested that the folded hands may be the 
pose assumed here. In any case this term, ka-su-gal, 
although originally referring to the kissing hand, clearly 
denotes bowing, at least in actual usage. It is employed 
of reducing foreign lands to submit to the yoke of 

1 ha Su-ga-ra-abdag-gi-ne^appa-tsina lilbinahmn , “may they bow their 
faces to thee,” King, LIH. iii, 174, 16. Of Innini the king Ishme-Dagan 
says, lea hi-ga-ra-ab-tag-gi , “I will bow the face to thee,” PSBA. 1918, 
54, 15. 

2 The meaning labdmt for gdl is derived by Semites from their own 
rendering of lea-hi-gdl. 

3 The variant ma-al occurs, and since ma-al usually stands for 
gdl ~ Salcanu, to institute, cause to be, perhaps the meaning of the 
phrase is rather “to place the hand to the mouth ”. Either of these 
interpretations is difficult since they violate Sumerian syntax, the object 
coming after the locative noun. The choice of interpretation given in 
the note is strengthened by the form kct-KU-mar-ra-mu^lahdn appida, 
IV R. 20, 9. 

4 SAK. 42a, v, 4 ; Gudea, Cyl. A. 18, 9 ; 8,14; in B. 8, 19 lea Su- gdl 
is employed for the intercessory prayer of a god to the great deity 
Ningirsu on behalf of the patesi Gudea. The term is employed in the 
same sense in Clay, Miscel . , p. 6, iv, 9. 

5 IV Raw. 26, 62, and Var. 27, 36. 
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a conqueror, and could hardly have obtained that sense 
unless the act consisted in some such gesture . 1 On the 
other hand it is employed for the act of an interceding 
god who conducts his protege by the hand, and cannot 
possibly refer to prostration . 2 Senecherib, king of 
Assyria, relates in his Bavian inscription how he made a 
bas-relief of himself on the rocks of the Tas mountain; 
and this image of himself stood in the attitude ( labin 
wpp%) commonly supposed to indicate prostration. But 
the sculptured rock of Bavian represents Senecherib 
standing upright in two attitudes ; one, in which the figure 
is marred by a hole in the rock, represents him standing 
with arms folded at the waist . 3 In any case the Semitic 
expression means simply supplication, prayer, and not 
prostration here . 4 The term therefore became colourless,, 
and meant simply supplication. 

It is obvious, however, that bowing , 5 and even prostra - 
tiony 5 were actually added to the old gesture of salutation 
with the kissing hand. We should be cautious about 
deducing principles from the art alone. The sculptors 
and seal engravers of Sumer, Babylonia, and Assyria 
avoid the more humble attitudes by tradition, since the 
laws of ancient art are based upon primitive ideas and 
remain true to type. 

Kneeling is also mentioned in Sumerian and Babylonian 


1 ]cur~ri ka-hi-gdl , “he that causes the foreign land to submit,” 
PBS. x, No. 9, i, 7 ; ibid. 141, 4. 

2 Gudea, Cyl. B. 8, 19. 

3 See Hommel, Oeschichte Babylonians und Assyrians , 687. Tor the- 
inscription see Meissner-Rost, Bauinschriften Sanlieribs 76, 55. Perhaps 
Senecherib’s inscription at Bavian refers to the scene on the rocks which 
have fallen into the river, a drawing of which is given in Layard’s 
Nineveh and Babylon , p. 72. Here the king stands before Asur and has 
the ordinary kiss-throwing hand pose. 

4 W. Schrank, Babylonische Siiknrtien, p. 58, takes the old view and 
regards prostration as the original liturgical sense of ka-$u-gal and 
lahdn appji. 

b SuMnu. 
lahdn appi. 
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religious texts, but it does not appear to have been 
employed in the liturgical worship. As prostration was 
one of the acts of the penitential psalms ( ersaghunga ), so 
kneeling appears generally to have been employed in the 
private prayers of the lifting of the hand (m-il-la). 
This latter class of prayer was much more informal, and 
in Babylonian religion usually formed part of the magic 
rituals of private atonement. “ I kneel, I stand, seeking 
thee/’ says a prayer to the moon-god employed in the 
ritual of the house of baptism . 1 Another text prescribes 
as follows: “On his knees thou shalt cause him to bend, 
and at the right side of a copper statue thus he shall 
recite /' 2 The text is a ritual for the purification of a 
house. The word 3 here translated <c knee” really means 
the tibia , hence the attitude is unmistakably identical 
with the position assumed in Christian prayer. A prayer 
of Asurbanipal is introduced by the rubric : “ Kneeling 
upon his knees 4 Asurbanipal presented himself before 
Nebo his lord.” In a ritual for the purification of a king 
the rubrics order that the king shall kneel 5 when he 
recites various prayers of the lifting of the hand. 
Asurbanipal describes his preparation for an improvised 
prayer to Ishtar for help in battle : “I stood over against 
her and kneeled at her feet .” 6 

The attitude is mentioned once in a Sumerian penitential 
psalm, and the gesture may possibly have been accepted 
in this more formal kind of prayer also . 7 The Semites 
invariably employed Sumerian in this class of prayer, 
but provided their texts with a Semitic translation. 

1 King, Magic , i, 21, Icammhu azzaz at&ka IcaJii. 

2 Craig, RT. 6G, 18. 

3 fcinsu. 

4 kamis ina kinse-Su^ Craig, RT. 5, 19. 

5 ikammis-ma Ham ikabbi, IV Raw. 54/), 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 42, 44, 
46, 48 (here gam = ikammis). 

6 akmes 8apal-§a, Sfcreck, Asurbanipal , ii, 112, 28. 

7 i-dd-zu mu-un-gam-dm — mahar-ka hansaku, psalm to Nergai or 
Ninurta, IV Raw. 247), 10. 
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Seals of the Cassite period actually represent a worshipper 
in the kneeling position, the hands being retained in the 
ordinary kissing position , 1 One remarkable seal has the 
owner in two positions before his god, one in the ordinary 
standing pose and one in the kneeling posture . 2 The 
artist draws the kneeling figures much smaller than the 
standing figures, thus showing that the posture conveyed 
greater humility. 

It seems on the whole certain that kneeling was 
regarded as an inferior and awkward posture by the 
Sumerians, and is a Semitic innovation in Babylonia. 
It is, as we have seen, uncertain whether the Sumerians 
even permitted prostration in formal worship. The only 
evidence consists in a phrase (ka-su-gal, Ica-Su-tag) which 
the Semites, probably under influence of their own 
custom, translated by “to prostrate the face”, and even 
this translation refers to the kissing* hand gesture on the 
inscriptions of Bavian. In Assyria and Babylonia the 
attitude was largely confined to the informal prayers of 
magic rituals 3 and to impromptu prayer . 4 On the whole 
we may say that the Sumerians held kneeling and 
prostration in much the same low estimate as did the 
Greeks who regarded the gesture as unworthy of freemen. 

It has been noted that the Babylonians when kneeling 
at prayer retained the ordinary gesture of the hand. 
The Hebrews follow the same custom when they kneel. 
Solomon kneeled before the altar and spread out his 
hands to heaven , 5 thus retaining the orthodox Hebrew 
hand gesture. In the time of Elijah the Hebrews are 


1 Collection de Clercq , 264. 

2 Ibid. 258. The half-kneeling figure on a seal of the Cassite period, 
Babylonica, iii, 238, is unique. 

3 IV R. 606, 19, a&hur-lcunuU a$e , -kunu£i Sapal-Tcun ahnis , “I have 
turned to you, I have sought you, I have kneeled at your feet.” 

4 On kneeling, see also Schrank, Babylonische Suhnriten , 59 fF., and the 
writer in Babyloniaca , iii, 236 f. 

5 1 Kings viii, 54 ; 2 Chron. vi, 13 
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accused by Jaliweli of bowing the knee to the Ba’als of 
the old pagan religion, 1 2 which proves that the indigenous 
Semites of Palestine also employed kneeling in worship. 3 
Also Ezra kneeled upon his knees and opened his hands 
unto Jail well in prayer/ 3 and the pose is spoken of by 
the writer of the Exilic Psalm 95 in a way which 
presupposes it as the orthodox attitude. Kneeling must 
therefore be regarded as essentially Semitic, and the 
Christian practice is certainly to be traced to that source. 
In India the clasped hands held palms facing each other, 
fingers outward, closed and pointed slightly upward, 
seems to be the only orthodox attitude of prayer in a 
formal sense. The standing attitude is maintained, the 
feet being held on the same plane, not in the attitude of 
advancing. 

For permission to reproduce drawings and photographs 
of seals the writer gratefully mentions the following 
publishers : — 

1. Ernest Leroux, editor of Louis Delaporte’s Catalogues 
of the seals in the Bibliotheque Nationale and the Musee 
Guimet. 

2. The Clarendon Press, publishers of G. A. Cooke's 
North Semitic Inscriptions. 

3. Maisonneuve Freres et Ch. Leclerc, editors of 
J. Menant’s Recherches sur la Olyptique Orientate, 

4f, The Carnegie Institution of Washington, publishers 
of W. H. Ward's The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, 

5. The J. Pierpont Morgan Library, publisher of 
W. H. Wards Catalogue of seals in that private collection, 

6. J. C. B. Mohr, publisher of H. Gressmann s Texie nnd 
JBilder . 


1 1 Kings xix, 18. 

2 That is, at any rate, a safe inference. 

3 Ezra ix, 5. The Hebrew expression is precisely parallel to the 
Assyrian, but the words are different, eh' e< d e al-birkai , and Assyrian 
akmis ina kimt-Ci, 
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XVII 

OH THE JAPANESE SOTOBA, OH ELEMENTAL STUPA 

JAMES TROUP, late H.M. Consul-General at Yokohama (retired) 
WITH A FOLDING PLATE (FIGS. 1-7) AND TEXT-FIGURES 

rpHERE is frequently to be seen in cemeteries and 
monastery grounds in Japan a stone figure known 
as the Sotoba. The word is the Japanese pronunciation 
of the Sanscrit Stupa, and the parts of the figure represent 
the Five Elements conceived as composing the Universe, 
namely : Earth, Water, Fire, Air, and Space. An illus- 
tration of it is given in Fig. 1, taken from a Japanese 
Buddhist picture, in my possession, of the Sunrisen, 
Mount Sumeru, the World Mountain. It may be 
convenient if the term Elemental Stupa is used in this 
paper to designate this figure, so that it may be 
distinguished from what is usually implied by the word 
Stupa in India. The term Sotoba will be used only when 
reference is made to the Elemental Stupa in Japan. 

Some years ago, while resident in Japan, I paid a visit 
to the monastery of Koyasan, in Kishyu. Among the 
other interesting things to be seen there I noted in one of 
the temples a form, in wood, resembling the Elemental 
Stupa, on which were written certain Bralmu letters. 
Fig. 3 is a representation, as near as circumstances 
will permit, of the rough drawing, which I made, at 
the time, of this Stupa-form, with its inscription, The 
uppermost five of the letters are identified 1 as in the 
illustration, and, reading from the lower portion of 
the figure upwards to the top, are as follows : — 

1 In this, and as regards other points in this paper, I am indebted 
for advice and assistance to Professor Takakusu, of Tokyo. Respecting 
the reading of the letters, etc,, see also the Dictionary of Buddhism, 
Buhkyo Dai-ji-tm, compiled by Oda Tokuno, and revised by Takakusu, 
Nanjio, and others. 

JRAS. 1919. 
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a , meaning earth. 

^ va „ water. 

ra „ fire. 

^ Aa „ air. 

Tf kha „ space, the void. 

In other words, the Sanscrit syllables a -va-ra-ha-kha 
(Japanese pronunciation: a-ba-ra-lca-kya), here repre- 
sented, bear the meaning of the Five Elements of the 
Ancients. 

The parts of the Sotoba are often expressly indicated 
(as in the Buddhist Dictionary, Buhlcyo Dai-ji-ten) by 
the ordinary Chinese characters for earth, water, fire, 
and air, — the fifth by the character meaning space or 
the void. 

The form of the Elemental Stupa was more common, 
no doubt, in India in earlier times than it is now ; but 
examples of it are to be found there at the present da}^ 
Major-General Forlong 1 says he has often seen it in India. 

A few years ago I visited Benares, and there, in the 
mosque known as the Ganj -e-say ed, which is stated to* 
have been constructed from the materials of a Buddhist 
temple, is to be found, built into the inner wall, a raised 
portion, in stone, of the form reproduced in Fig. 4, 
from a rough sketch taken at the time. The form is. 
near enough to assure the identity of the figure with that 
of the Elemental Stupa common in Japan. It will be 
noticed that the topmost two portions of the figure 
correspond closely with the relative portions in Figs.. 

1 and 3. The portion next below these consists of a form 
like the sphere, but compressed on the upper and lower- 
sides, — as is the tendency in representations of the- 
Sotoba, and has on the front of it, in the centre, a raised 
form, which may be described as a boss approaching- 

3 Major-General J. G. R. Forlong, Rivers of Life or Faiths of Man*. 
London, 1883, vol. i, p. 235. 
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a circular shape. A suggestion is ventured that this 
stands for the triangular form. The whole erection is 
time-worn; and a raised triangular form may easily have 
become transformed into something of an irregular 
circular shape. The lower portion of the erection may 
well stand for the rectangular form for earth, with a 
similar base to it. 

The theory of the elements would appear to have been 
in vogue in India from a very early date. Writing of 
the Chandogya Upanishad, Professor Macdonell, 1 referring 
to the second half of the fifth chapter, indicates an early 
theory there of three primary elements, heat, water, 
food, the later number being five, — ether, air, fire, water, 
earth. Again, the same authority, 2 alluding to the 
probable dependence of the Greek philosophers on Indian 
philosophy and science for certain of their doctrines, 
religious, philosophical, and mathematical — such as the 
transmigration theory and that of the five elements with 
which we are here concerned — remarks that almost all 
those doctrines had their parallels in India in the sixth 
century B.c. 

The five elements are detailed in the metrical version 
of the Laws of Mctnu (Biihler's translation in S.B.E., 
vol. xxv), chapter i, sections 76-8; and at p. Ixxxvii 
et seq. of his Introduction, Biihler places parallel to 
these the corresponding passage of the Mahabharata 
(ii, 233), where the elements are enumerated and the 
process of their production described in terms almost 
identical with those in the first-mentioned composition. 
Chapter i of this work this scholar takes to be a later 
addition to the rest, but shows reason at the same time 
for holding that the editor has not drawn on the 
Mahabharata for the details given. He shows that the 
authors of both works have utilized the same materials ; 

1 Professor A. A. Macdonell, History of Sanscrit Literature , p. 229. 

2 Ibid., p. 422. 
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and, farther, that those materials were not systematic 
treatises on law and philosophy but the floating proverbial 
wisdom of the schools already existing in metrical form. 

It is not necessary for our purpose here — indeed, it 
would not be possible — to enter into the question as to 
how far Greek philosophy had its origin in Oriental 
sources; but it must at all events be admitted that the 
Greek philosophers in particular cases received impulses 
from the East. 1 

Professor J. Barnet 2 remarks that the conception of 
elements among the Greeks is not older than Empedocles, 
the Pythagorean. 0 At all events, from his time (flor. 
circa 472-444 b.c.) the Greek philosophers recognized 
four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, as constituting 
the primary matter of which the universe is composed, — 
the “four roots” of all things. Previous philosophers 
had recognized three primitive substances. Permeating 
these * roots or substances, to make motion conceivable, 
the existence of space had been postulated. The 
Pythagoreans had spoken of “The Boundless”, called 
also the void, or empty, as being “inhaled” to keep the 
units apart. But there was a confusion here, on the one 
hand between the void and atmospheric air, and between 
the latter and rarefied mist, on the other. Atmospheric 
air, however, was shown by Empedocles to be a corporeal 
substance, not mere empty space, and, further, to be 
distinct from water. Air came, therefore, to be reckoned 
a fourth element alongside of the three primitive 
substances previously recognized, fire, earth, and water, 3 
with which, in passing, we may compare the three 
Indian, — heat, water, and food. 

1 Dr. E. Zeller, History of Greek Philosophy , trans. Alleyne, 
Introduction, p. 34. 

2 Professor J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy , 2nd ech, p. 56, n. 1, 
.and p. 263. 

3 Burnet, op. cit. , loc. cit., and p. 389 ; Zeller, vol. ii, p. 127. 
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It will be sufficient, further, for our purpose to trace 
how the elements came to be represented, in Greece, by 
geometrical figures. The tradition is that the Pytha- 
goreans explained the elements as being built up of such 
figures. 1 Speaking of the addition of the fifth element 
to the four just named above, Zeller 2 says: “The origin 
of this idea is evidently Pythagorean ” ; and we have 
seen above 'that the existence of space, or the void, was 
held by that school. cc ZEtlier,” continues the same 
writer, — and aether was only another name for the fifth 
element, — “is admitted by all the philosophers of the 
older Academy who retrograded from Platonism to 
Pythagoreism . . . and by Plato himself at the end of 
his life.” But apart from the question of the origin of 
the addition of the fifth element, we find, on coming to 
Philolaos (410-400 b.c., resided at Thebes), that he 
assigned to each of the five elements, strictly speaking to 
the elementary particles or atoms which compose those 
substances, a definite geometrical figure. 3 Thus there 
was assigned to earth, the cube ; to fire, the tetrahedron 
or triangular pyramid ; to air, the oetohedron, a solid 
contained by eight equal and equilateral triangles ; to 
water, the icosahedron, a regular solid consisting of 
twenty triangular pyramids whose vertices meet in the 
centre of a sphere supposed to circumscribe it ; and to 
the fifth element, “which embraces all the others,” the 
dodecahedron, a regular solid contained under twelve 
equal and regular pentagons, or having twelve equal 
bases, thus approaching the spherical form. 4 

The figures thus assigned to earth and fire correspond 
precisely with those used for them in the ordinary 
representation of the Elemental Stupa; that assigned to 

1 Burnet, p. 340. 

2 Zeller, op. cit., i, p. 318, n'ote ; see also Burnet, pp. 335-6. 

3 Zeller, i, pp. 436-7. 

4 Burnet, p. 342. 
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water, although not strictly a sphere, as it appears in the 
Elemental Stupa, is near enough to that figure to be 
easily represented as such when carved in stone. The 
figure assigned to air cannot be conceived as the same as 
that which we have for air in the Elemental Stupa ; and 
a similar remark will apply to the figure assigned to the 
fifth element. 

It has been suggested by Professor Takakusu that the 
form used in the Elemental Stupa to represent air 

stands for a moiety of the sphere representing water, 

both these being mobile elements ; while the figure 

representing space or sether, as 

being akin to air and fire (or light), is a combination of 

the forms for those two, elements and 

Plato ( Timams , xx-xxii) elaborates a theory of the 
reciprocal transmutation of the mobile elements, water, 
fire, and air, following from his showing that their 
geometrical forms are made up of convertible triangular 
combinations based respectively on his original scalene 
triangles. Thus we have it that “ when water is 
divided by fire or by air, it may be formed again and 
become one particle of fire and two of air In a similar 
way one particle of water may be resolved into two and 
a half of air ; or, conversely, two and a half particles of 
air may coalesce into one of water. It is suggested that 

this theory may have led to the use of a figure 'k / for 

air equivalent, as just mentioned, to a section of the 
sphere representing water, in lieu of the octohedron 
properly assigned to it, a figure which would not give, in 
sculpture, a good contrast to the spherical form for 
water. I have not been able to find any historical ground 
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for such a suggestion as far as the representation in art 
is concerned ; but if this substitution in the case of air is 


admitted, the use of the combined form 



for space, 


in place of the dodecahedron, may well be conceded. 

Plato makes little use of the void. The dodecahedron, 
which is the fifth regular solid, after the four assigned to 
the four elements respectively, was reserved by him for 
the universe ( Timwus , ii). 

From what we have seen the presumption is that the 
assignation of geometrical forms to the elements was of 
Greek origin. Garbe, it should be noted, 1 is evidently of 
opinion that the origin of the Pythagorean numerical 
philosophy — the doctrine that everything existing is 
ruled by the mathematical law— is not to be attributed 
to the Samkhya philosophy. This being so, it will seem 
to follow that this method of representing the elements 
was derived by India from Greek sources. Garbe, how- 
ever', points out 2 that the doctrine of the five elements, 
that is, the assumption of the fifth element, is common to 
the Pythagorean school and to India. 3 

When or by whom the three solids, the cube, the 
icosahedron, the tetrahedron or triangular pyramid, 
together with the figures for air and space which we are 
accustomed to see in the Elemental Stupa, were arranged 
in that form is not obvious. I have not been able to 


trace its existence in Western or Western Central Asia, 
nor in Egypt or Greece. 

L. A. Waddell, in his Buddhism of Tibet (1895, p. 264), 
gives a figure of the Tibetan Elemental Stupa, which he 
calls the Elemental Ch’orten, having the same form as 


1 Garbe, R., The Philosophy of Ancient India> Chicago, 1899, 2nd ed., 

pp. 44-6 ; Die Sainkya Philosophie , 1894, pp. 94-6. 

3 The Philosophy of Ancient India , p. 43. 

3 On the migrations of the Greek Philosophy to India, see article by v 
M. M. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in JRAS,, October, 1918, pp. 486-8. 
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the Japanese Sotoba. He has just remarked in a previous 
page (p. 260) that the architecture of Tibet seems to have 
preserved much of the mediaeval Indian style; and, 
quoting Fergusson, 1 observes that Nepal, in its architecture* 
presents us with a microcosm of India as it was in the 
seventh century when it was visited by Hiuen Tsang. 
This may reasonably be taken as likely to include the 
figure of the Elemental Stupa. Waddell, in the same 
page, has been treating of the ordinary memorial stupa; 
and the juxtaposition of the different forms which a 
stupa assumes appears to suggest something of the origin 
of the Elemental Stupa. The memorial stupa of India, 
in its origin no doubt simply a burial mound, was 
a monument containing relics, and remained such, although 
it came also frequently to be erected as an object of 
veneration — a pious gift — without its actually containing 
relics. The form developed, with additions and variations, 
as has been described by Fergusson and others. 
Assuming that the geometrical forms for the elements 
had otherwise become known in India, the idea might 
readily have suggested itself to an artist familiar with 
those forms to combine them in the shape of a stupa. 
The idea of the five elements was already connected with 
that of the human body, they being at once the 
constituents of it and of the universe. The return of 
a human body to the universe might thus well be 
commemorated by a monument representing the five 
elements. The several forms assigned to the elements 
would lend themselves readily enougli to the designing 
of a stupa approaching in appearance that of the existing 
memorial or votive stupa. The cubical form for earth 
would correspond to the rectangular base of the stupa; 
the dome-shaped dhatugarbha, or relic-holder, would be 
represented by the globular form for water ; the triangular 

1 See lergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, revised 
and edited as to Indian Architecture by Burgess, 1910 ed., pp. 274-5. 
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pyramid; representing fire, if somewhat elongated, would 
stand for the tiers of umbrellas with the toran (gala or 
“neck”) over the dome. Indeed, it is remarked in 
Fergusson (p. 278 of Indian Architecture, last edition, 
cited above) that the lofty spire with its thirteen discs 
representing chatras, or umbrellas, had, in Nepal, been 
even changed into a solid cone or pyramid. 1 The same 
change will be noted in the illustrations to this paper 
(Figs. 5 and 6) of stupas from Bodh Gaya. The section of 
the sphere, — “ half-moon ” (han-getsu), as it is called in 
Japan, — modifying itself into crescent form, has nothing 
indeed corresponding to it in the original memorial 
stupa, whose apex (“ tee ”) was the umbrella or umbrellas ; 
but later developments of this stupa show additions 
which correspond to the section of the sphere, or crescent, 
and the pointed form which surmounts this and constitutes 
the apex in the Elemental Stupa. I am enabled to give, 
in Figs. 5 and 6, representations of votive stupas 
from Bodh Gaya, now in the Indian Section of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, which 
exhibit strong resemblances to the memorial and votive 
stupas of Nepal, and which show, sui'mounting the 
umbrella-cone, parts corresponding to the crescent and 
pointed apex of the Elemental Stupa. The best of the 
Bodh Gaya stupas existing in this museum date from the 
sixth century, and Fig. 5 shows one of them. But 
as this example, unfortunately, wants the apex, — which 
has at one time been broken off*, and is lost, — it has 
been found necessary to add the representation of the 
finial of another Bodh Gaya stupa (Fig. 6) from 
the same museum, which shows the pointed apex, with 
the cross-piece between it and the umbrella-cone. 


1 To the same effect see also Hodgson’s Essays on the Language , 
Literature, and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, 1874 ed. , pp. 30 and 136, 
note ; also H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, pp. 253-4 et alibi . 
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complete. 1 The apex here takes the form of a lotus-bud, 
a frequent variation which would readily occur to the 
Buddhist. Sometimes this apex takes a flame-like form, 
a not inapt representation of the fire, or light, of ethereal 
space. The form corresponding to the crescent not 
infrequently takes the shape of a vase, a lotus-flower, or 
an inverted vase, resembling a canopy. 

It seems quite possible that the construction of the 
Elemental Stupa had a reflex influence on the further 
development of the memorial and votive stupas, and that, 
as w,e see in later examples of the latter (see Waddell, 
p. 263, and H. A. Oldfield, as quoted in note 1, p. 565), 
portions were added presenting the forms of the crescent 
and pointed apex of the Elemental Stupa. Fig. 7, 

1 Examples of votive stupas from Bodh Gaya exist in other museums 
in this country, but invariably, it would seem, having the apex broken 
off and lost. 

It will be noticed that in Fig. 5 the cross-piece, immediately 
below where the apex has been broken off, takes the form of the 
dmalaha. This is stated by E. B. Havell [Ancient and Medieval 
Architecture of India , 1915, p. 63) to be the fruit of the blue nymphoea, 
which is Vishnu’s ensign ; and at p. 97 of the same work he gives the 
figure of a miniature shrine of Vishnu, found at Sarnath, crowned by 
the dmalaha ; on which he remarks that “the finial, water-pot, or 
kalasha, is missing in most cases The appearance of the dmalaha in 
our illustration (5) of a Buddhist stupa from Bodh Gaya is not 
surprising, where monuments of different cults are to be found in close 
proximity. Further, Havell remarks that Buddhism seems to have 
gradually adopted the Vishnu symbol as a distinctive mark of the 
Mali Sy ana school. 

As regards the crescent form, both in the ordinary and in the elemental 
stupa, a suggestion may be ventured that, not impossibly, its occurrence 
may be connected with Saivism. The stupa was one of the early 
symbols of Saivism : and the crescent in the head of Siva may have in 
this way found a place in the finial of the ordinary stupa. If this were 
so, the section of the sphere in the elemental stupa would thus have 
been influenced to become a crescent, in place, as suggested in this paper, 
of the occurrence of the crescent in the later ordinary and miniature 
or votive stupas being due to its previous occurrence in the elemental 
stupa as a variation of the section of the sphere. The Japanese 
Dictionary of Buddhism, Buhkyd Dai-ji-ten , already quoted in note 1, p. 557, 
gives, however, the section of the sphere as the true representation of 
this portion of the sotoba. 
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from the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, affords an example of this from South Tibet. 

The form of the Elemental Stupa travelled with 
Buddhism to China and Japan. So did the ordinary 
memorial stupa, or dagoba, becoming what is known in 
China as the pagoda. But here we are concerned with 
the former representation only. 

Variants occur even in the names of the elemental 
series attached to this stupa. This, however, need not be 
entered into here in detail. Nor does the addition of 
a sixth element, which appears in Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
and elsewhere, concern the subject of the Elemental 
Stupa. 

• But imagination lias not been content with restricting 
to the series of the five elements the ideas attaching 
to the five symbols composing the Elemental Stupa. 
On another similar figure of this stupa, in the same 
picture as supplies Fig. 1, the moral analogues of the 
elements are enumerated as good faith, knowledge (or 
intelligence), propriety, uprightness, and humanity (or 
benevolence), — the five constant virtues according to the 
Chinese system. This shows that the Elemental Stupa, 
which travelled, as has been said, with Buddhism to 
China, was adopted as a symbol for other than purely 
Buddhist ideas. But in the picture which supplies the 
illustration it may only show that the Chinese philosophy 
of morals was not repudiated by the Buddhists. 1 

In the later Buddhist system the same five forms 
which compose this stupa are taken to represent the five 
Dhyani Buddhas, or Buddhas of Meditation. Thus: — 


1 Professor H. A. Giles informs me that the figure is of common 
'occurrence in China apart from any Buddhist surroundings. 

As regards the occurrence of the Chinese Moral Series in the Buddhist 
picture, it may be remarked that Nukariya Kaiten, Religion of the 
Samurai , p. 230, points out that the Five Constant Virtues of 
Confucianism are intrinsically similar to the Five Buddhist Precepts. 
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represents Mahavairocana, the Japanese 
Dainichi ; 

Aksobhya, Japanese Ashuku; 
Ratnasaxnbliava, Japanese Hojo ; 

Amitabha, Japanese Amida ; 


Amoghasiddhi, Japanese Fukujdjyu, a form' 
of Sakyamuni . 1 


The sotoba as bearing its original symbolic meaning,, 
indicated by the five Sanscrit words denoting the elements, 
,is taken to belong to the natural side of things, 
Garbhakosa or Garbhadhatu — Japanese Tai-zo-kai — the 
natural universe composed of the five elements. It is 
then known in Japan as the Go-rin-to, the stupa of the 
five gross elements. On the spiritual side, or as belonging 
to the spiritual world, Yajradhatu — Japanese Kongo-kai — 
the sotoba has, inscribed within its five separate parts, 



1 An interesting parallel to the assignation of Dhyani Buddhas to 
the several forms of the elements is to be found in the assignation of 
Deities to the elements by the Greeks. The usual arrangement is to 
attach the name of Hera to Earth, of Nestis, said to have been 
a Sicilian water-goddess, to Water, of Zeus to Eire, and of Idoneus 
to Air. Nestis is always associated with water, but there is some 
variation in the distribution of the names of the other three deities 
among the other three elements. {Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 
pp. 264-5.) 

Originally the conception of the several elements as consisting of 
geometrical forms was, clearly, by way of a scientific explanation of the 
nature of those elements ; the use of divine names as applied to the 
elements was, as indicated by Burnet, no doubt of the nature of 
a poetical fancy. In a similar manner it appears safe to assume that 
the several forms in the elemental stupa were taken, in India, to be 
the actual representation of the several elements ; the assignation of 
a Dhyani Buddha to each of those forms was a later fanciful conception. 
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the five parts of the letter ^ vam, which is the symbol 
of Maliavairocana (Japanese Dai-nichi), 1 thus : — 



Fig. 8. — The Taho-tO, or stupa of Prabhutaratna. 

The sotoba is then known as the Ta-ho-to, or stupa of 
Prabhutaratna. 2 Thus “ the constituents of Dai-nichi are 
five elements”. In this way it is symbolized that the 

1 Each of the five Dhyani Buddhas, mentioned above, has as his 
symbol a letter, as have the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas generally. Thus : — 

ah, Divyadundubhimegbanirghosa, Japanese Ten-ku-rai-on-Butsu, 
otherwise Amoghasiddlii, Japanese Fukujfljyu, a form of Sakyamuni. 
hrlh, Amitablia. 
trail , Ratnasanibhava. 
huthj Aksobhya. 
vam, Maliavairocana. 

These symbolic letters, as explained by Monier-Williams, “form the 
essential part of (their) mantras.” 

2 Prabhutaratna, a former Buddha, in the Saddharma Pundarlha 
Sutra. See Kern's translation, chap, xi, in SBE., vol. xxi. See also 
Nanjio, Twelve. Japanese Buddhist Sects, p. 135. With the doctrine here 
compare that of the Shingon sect (Nanjio, as above, pp. 78, 99, 101, and 
102). See also K. Okakura, Ideals of the East, pp. 128 et seq. 
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two, that is, the natural universe and the spiritual world, 
“ are not different in reality ” (Takakusu). 

The letter on • the lower portion of the Koyasan 
sotoba (Fig. 3) is hrih (Japanese kirik), the letter 
symbolizing Amitabha. Near this was placed the base 
or lower portion as of another sotoba (see Fig. 2), 
and on this was written the letter trail (Japanese taralc) 3 
symbolizing Ratnasambhava. There are two stupas of 
this form common on graves in Japan, called respectively' 
the lcirik-to and the tarak-td , according as one or the 
other of these symbolical letters is inscribed on either of 
them. The inscription a-va-ra-ha-kha on the upper 
portion of the respective sotobas is the same in each. 1 

Besides a-va-ra-ha-lcha other variations of the formula 
inscribed on the sotoba are used, of which the following 
may be quoted here : a-vi-ra-lmm-kham (Japanese 
a-bi-ra-nn-ken) , a “shingon” (mantra) or dharani sacred 
to Dainichi (Mahavairocana). The formula in full is : 
Navnah samanta-buddhanam a-vi-ra-lium-kham, Svdhd 
(Japanese Nana sam manta buddhanam a-bi-ra-un-ken, 
Sowaka ), meaning: To all Buddhas, earth, water, fire, 
air, space, hail ! 2 The teaching thus represented implies : — 

1 An example of the tarak-td is given in the illustration (Tig. 9) 
opposite this page, after a wooden sotoba on a grave at the village of 
Negishi, near Yokohama. 

On the base of a sotoba, in stone, in the grounds of the Zen-shyu 
monastery, Sho-fuku-ji, near Hyogo, are inscribed the four symbolic 
letters hrih, trail , hum, ah, representing four of the Dhyani Buddhas, 
as in note 1, p. 569. 

2 Professor Takakusu furnishes me with three mantras sacred to 
Dainichi (Mahavairocana), the superior, middle, and inferior. The one 
quoted in the text, a-vi-ra-liwh-lchaifi , is the middle one. The superior 
mantra in full is ; Namak samanta buddhanam, a-vam-ram-haih-kham, 
svdhd /, and has the same purport as the first-named one. The inferior 
mantra is a-ra-pa-ca-na, being the mystic collective name for the 
Five Dhyani Buddhas, each being represented by a letter. (See also 
Monier- Williams’ Dictionary, sub voce Arapacana.) The first two only 
of these mantras have reference to the five elements. An example, 
from Nepal, of the use of the name forming the third mantra will be 
found in the Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc., Oct. 1916, p. 735. 
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Fig. 9. — Form of the wooden sotoba, with the inscription of the 
tarak-td , after a sotoba on a grave at the village of NTegishi, near 
Yokohama. 
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“ Mans body is composed of the live elements which go to 
form the universe ; so the spiritual body of Dai-nichi 
consists of five elements. The true union of both is the 
highest blessing, that is Buddhahood ; and the recognition 
of the union leads to emancipation from the circle of 
rebirth ” (Takalcusu). 1 

The form, in stone, of the sotoba is frequently placed 
near a grave, and implies that a human being lias 
returned to the universe. There is another form, 
consisting simply of a long, narrow, flat board, with the 
shapes of the symbols of the elements cut out in it. This 
is placed, after the interment, in an upright position on 
the mound of the grave, and serves as a temporary 
memorial until a tombstone is erected. On it is inscribed 
the formula ct-ba-ra-ka-kya, to be read inversely 
kya-ka-ra-ba-a. 2 (Fig. 9.) 

1 The analogy is striking between this doctrine and the teaching in 
the Upanishads, where Brahman is said to dwell in the water, fire, 
ether, wind, sun, moon, and stars, the regions of the earth, etc., and 
that the same is the inner self of man. (See Garbe, Philosophy of 
Ancient India , pp. 70 etseq.) If we compare the notion, such as was 
in vogue among the Greek philosophers, of Space, or the Fifth Element, 
“which embraces all the others,” “permeating” the four elements, or 
being “inhaled” by them, we may possibly have a reason of the Fifth 
Element being selected as the representative of Mahavairocana, “ whose 
constituents are the five. ” 

2 The form given in Fig. 3 was probably kept in the temple there 
referred to as a model for those to be placed on graves. 

The letters in Fig. 9 are represented, as nearly as possible, as they 
stood on the sotoba. 

Additional Note. — The form which constitutes the apex of the 
sotoba is often, in Japan, termed the Nyo-i. The Nyo-i is properly the 
staff in the hands of the Buddhist priesthood, — originally, probably, 
a club for defence, or offence ; and then a mace. If the flame-like 
terminal of the apex of the sotoba is bent over towards one side, the 
apex assumes a certain resemblance to this mace or staff. The term 
Nyo-i (ijp means “according to desire “ as you wish 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 

Fio. I. — The Sotoba. From a Japanese Buddhist picture of Mount 
Sumeru (Meru). 

,, 2. — Base of the tarah-to. 

,, 3. — Form, in wood, of the Sotoba, from Koyasan, Japan ; the 

kirik-to. 

,, 4. — Figure from the Mosque Ganj-e-sayed, at Benares, resembling 
the Elemental Stupa, 

,, 5, — Votive stupa, in granulite, from BodhGaya. Sixth century. 

Apex wanting. Now in the Indian Section, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington. Repi'oduced, by 
permission, from a photograph kindly supplied from the 
Museum. Before reproduction the illustration was reduced 
in size. 

,, 0. — Finial of votive stupa from Bodh Gaya ; showing the apex. 

Sixth century. Now in the Indian Section, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington. Reproduced, by 
permission, from a photograph from the Museum, and 
reduced in size. 

,, 7. — Miniature stupa (ch’orten), or reliquary, of cast brass, inset 

with turquoises ; containing small prayer-rolls. From 
Gyantse District, South Tibet. Nineteenth century. Now 
in the Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. Reproduced by permission. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE DIVINE LOVERS: 

ENLIL AND NINLIL 

By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES 

rpHE following is a transcription and translation of 
the reverse of the British Museum Tablet the text 
of which is given on p. 191. The whole legend, as 
far as known, is printed on pp. 185-205 from Professor 
Stephen Langdon's rendering. 

1 

2. Mina ni-in- 

Ditto hath 

3. d * Nam-tar-ra 

4. i-lum mu-si m si- 

The god deciding the fa[te ?] 

5. d * En-lil ki-ur-ra 

6. mina i-na mina u-sa-ha-zu u(?)- 

Enlil in the palace causeth to take 

7. a - En-lil u-su-e [uru-ta ba-ra-e.] 

8. mina mu-su-uq-qu i-na a-li li-si. 

Enlil, may the impure go forth from tlie city. 

9. d - Nu-nam-nir u-su-e uru-ta ba-ra-[e.] 

10. mina mu-su-uq-qu i-na a-li li-si. 

Nu-namnir, may the impure go forth from the city. 

11. a * En-lil nig-nam-ma nam-mu-un-tar-ra-su. 

12. mina a-na sim-ti sa ta-si-mu. 

Enlil, for the fate which thou hast fixed. 

13. d * Nu-nam-nir nam-ma nam-mu-un-tar-ra-su. 

14. mina a-na sim-ti sa ta-si-mu. 

Nu-namnir, for the fate which thou hast fixed. 

15. d * En-lil ni-ira d 'Nin-[lil ni]-us. 

16. mina il-la-ak mina i-ri-id-di. 

Enlil corneth, Ninlil followeth after. 
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17. d - Nu-nam-nir ni-ira. sar-ra. 

18. mina mina lmna-u, 

(Read Nu-namnir ni-ira sarru.) 

Nu-namnir cometh, fclie king. 

19. d - En-lil-li mulu ka-gal-la-dim gu-mu-un-na-an-de-e. 

20. mina mina a-na sa mina i-se-si. 

(Read Enlilli ana sa ka-galla isesi.) 

Enlil to the man of ka-galla speaketh : 

21. Mnlu ka-gala-am mulu si-gar-ra. 

22. $a mina sa mina. 

(Read sa ka-gala sa sigari.) 

Man of the great gate, man of the bar ; 

23. Mulu g i§ su-di-es-am mulu gi§ si-[gar] azag-ga. 

24. sa me-di-li sa si-ga-ri [el-li.] 

Man of the lock, man of the holy bar ; 

25. Nina-zu d - Nin-lil-li i-im-ira. 

26. be-lit-ka mina il-la-ka. 

Thy lady, Ninlil, cometh. 

27. Ud-da li-mu. mu-ra [tar]-ra 

28. Su-um-ma a-na su-mi-ia i-sa-il-ka. 

If for my name (any man) ask thee. 

29. Za-e ki-mu nu-mu-un-bil-bil. 

30. At-ta &s~ri la tu-kal-lam-su. 

Thou slialt not reveal my place to him. 

31. d - En-lil-li mulu ka-gala-dim gu-mu-un-na-an-de-e. 

32. mina mina a-na sa mina i-se-si. 

(Read Enlilli ana sa ka-gala isesi.) 

Enlil to the man of ka-gala speaketh : 

33. Mulu ka-gala-am mulu g* § si-[gar]-ra 

34. $a mina sa mina. 

(Read kagala, sa sigari.) 

Man of the great gate, man of the bar ; 

35. Mu-lu gig su-di-es-am mu-lu si-gar azag-ga. 
(Read in Akkadian : Sa medili, sa sigari elli.) 

Man of the lock, man of the holy bar. 

36. Nin-zu d - Nin-lil-li i-im-ira. 
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37. be-lit-ka mina il-la-ka. 

Thy lady, Ninlil, cometh. 

38. mulu Ki-el ne-en sag-ga-ra ne-en mulJa-ra. 

39. ar-da-tu sa ki-a-am dam-qat ki-a-am 

ba-na-a-at. 

The handmaid who is so gracious, so brilliant. 

40. Mulu gis-na-e-dug mulu im-su-ub»[su-ub]-ba. 

41. Man-ma-an aya-ir-hi-e-si man-ma-an aya- 

is-si-iq-si. 

Let no one court her, let no one kiss her. 

42. d - Nin-lil ne-en sag-ga-ra ne-en mul-la-ri. 

43. Mina ki-a-am dam-qat ki-a-am ba-na-tu 
Ninlil so gracious, so brilliant. 

44. a - JEn-lil-li sag-ga sag-ga bar-ra mu-un-da-ah-dug 
Enlil pleasant things in secret spake with her. 

45. Li’u m mahru-u Dur-an ki eri-na-nam nu-al -til -[la] 
First tablet: “In Dur-ana, their city.” Incomplete. 

46. Ivima labiri-su sa-ti-ir. Dup-pi Samas-na- . . . 
Written like its original. Tablet of $amas-na- . . . 

Notes 

As about 1,300 years separates the Museum-copy from 
that used by Professor Langdon, it is onty natural that 
there should be differences in the two texts. Comparatively 
few variants, however, seem to have crept into the legend 
in this long interval, and the departures from the earlier 
text are probably due to some scribe who, in that period, 
regarded the poem as capable of improvement. Probably 
the most important of these variants is that represented 
by 1. 17, which corresponds with 1. 27 on p. 193. In the 
latter Professor Langdon’s text reads “ Nu-namnir cometh, 
the handmaid (Ninlil) followeth’” (Iciel onun[SarraJ), 
but the later copy (that of the British Museum) reads 
“ Nu-namnir cometh, the king ”, as I have rendered it. 
The variant reading is indicated in the usual way, by 
“dittoing” the words of the Sumerian line, and in this 
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case we have three signs of repetition, followed by a 
phonetic ending, namely, ff ff Now, my copy 

(which, unfortunately, I have been unable to revise) has, 
in the Sumerian line, simply the words Nu-namniv ni-ira> 
$arra. In the ordinary way, this would become simply, 
in Akkadian (i.e. the Semitic version ), Nu-namnir ni-ira 
§arru. We have to admit, however, for the second ff, 
the Akkadian rendering of these words in 1. 16, namely, 
il-la-ak , “ he cometh,” but the remaining repetition-signs, 
■T», cannot repeat i-ri-ul-di (read for as 

that would necessitate, in the preceding Sumerian line, 
not Sar-ra , which the text gives, but ni-nS, as in 1. 15, 
completed in accordance with p. 193, 1. 26. 

The traces of the first two characters of the first 
visible line lend themselves to the reading in the older 
copy, namely, Dingir (dialectic Dimmer) galgala, the 
remainder of the line being, as indicated on p. 193, 
ninnH-nene, “the great gods, fifty they/’ or “the 50 
great gods”. This suggests that the completion of the 
Semitic rendering should be ildni rabuti haonmya &unu y 
but my copy of the traces visible does not lend itself 
to this. 

The third line, however, is more satisfactory, and must 
have read like line 22 on p. 193, namely, Dingir (or 
Dimmer) namtarra iminna-nene, “The seven gods of 
fate.” The Semitic rendering of this, as far as preserved, 
is Ilu m muStm si-. Here, again, there would seem to be 
something wrong, for the complete rendering should be 
ildni mnSim simdti sibitti snnu } “The gods fixing the 
fates, seven are they.” Of course it is possible that ilu m 
may be construed as a plural, the grammatical number 
being indicated by the lengthened end-vowel or 
inhumation, but if my copy be correct simdti is omitted. 

In line 5 the Sumerian of usdhazu (line 6) is immani- 
tuggane (p. 193, line 23). The root is tug a, “to have” 
or “to be”. As usdhazu (root dhdzu , “to have”) is 
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causative, the Sumerian equivalent must also have that 
force. 

For u-$u-e in lines 7 and 9 the older text has u-sug-gi . 
In W. Asia Inscr., voh v, pi. 42, line 26e } u-sn or u-sttga 
is rendered in Semitic by the borrowed form 'i usukkn . 
In this the final syllable, ga (in the older copy o£ this 
legend ggi) becomes kku — a change of which there are 
many examples. In W, Asia Inscr . usuga is preceded 
by Jci-el-tur, Semitic batultn m } “young handmaid/' 
“ virgin,” or the like, and followed by kar-lil , Sem. 
harimtu, “ votary of Is tar,” “prostitute.” After this, we 
liave words meaning “secret tiling” or “act”, “wet 
nurse”, and “matron”, or the like, the last being repre- 
sented by two Sumerian groups. Male devotee of Istar, 
the goddess of sexual love, is probably the meaning of 
usue. Whether musuqqu be a doublet of usukkn, from 
the same Sumerian word, or not, remains to be seen. 

The character resembling at the end of line 10, 

is probably due to a slip of the Babylonian scribe. 

In lines 11 and 13 the Sumerian for “to fix the fate” 
is given, and, as will be seen, it is namma nam-tavra, 
“augury augury to decide.” The ideograph of the noun- 
element, in the Sumerian line-form, is the picture of a 
bird, generally regarded as a swallow. Deciding a thing 
by means of the flight of birds would seem, therefore, to 
have been as old as the Babylonian script itself. 

The end of line 15 in my copy is defective. The new 
text (p. 195) shows that it should be completed 

Nin-lil ni-td. 

Generally the sign of repetition, indicates that the 
Sumerian word is transferred (either as it stands, or with 
a Semitic termination) to the Semitic line. In line 18, 
however, this can hardly be intended in the case of the 
Sumerian ni-du or ni-ira , and the dittoed word is 
undoubtedly the il-la-ak in line 16. This makes it 
possible that muln ka-galla, in lines 19 and 21, should 
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be read, in Semitic, Sa abulli , as on p. 193. It is to be 
noted, however, that Sa abulli does not appear in line 20, 
as would in that case be expected. 

The reading of the name of the goddess of the Under- 
world as JEreS-Jci-gal instead of Nin-ki-gal suggests the 
possible reading ere§-zu in line 26. But in the dialect of 
Sumerian another word for “lady”, namely, gaktn, was 
used, and this may be the equivalent intended here. 

In lines 27-28 we see that the Sumerian tarra has the 
meaning of “to ask” (the completion is from Cuneiform 
Texts , xii, 15, 16, 326). From this it would seem that 
the name of the ruler of Lagas, En-li-tar-zi , means “the 
lord who asked for life”, or the like, li-tar being 
apparently the full idiomatic expression. 

The absence of the negative in the second half of 1. 40 
(if my copy be correct) is noteworthy, and the most 
probable explanation is that n a ,. “ not,” “ may it not,” in 
the first half of the line, governs i7)i-sub$ubba in the 
second half, and this notwithstanding that it could have 
been added without increasing the number of the 
syllables, if the final m had been omitted, making nam~ 
subsubba. But perhaps this would have been inelegant 
or unharmonious. In any case, we may suppose that 
the form needed would have been nam-munsubsubba , 
and this would have necessitated the use of a corresponding 
form (i gis-nam~edug ) in the first half. 

Naturally there are many problems in a text like this, 
and it is to be hoped that an Assyrian copy may result 
from the excavations being made, or to be made, in 
Babylonia and Assyria in the near future. 

Line 44 is the catch-line of the next tablet. 
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SATIYAPU TEA OF THE ASOKA EDICTS 
On pp. 541-2 of the Journal for 1918 Mr. Venlcates- 
varaiyar draws attention to the fact that the identi- 
fication of Satiyaputra in the second Rock-Edict of 
Asoka remains unsatisfactory, and offers what obviously 
he considers a more satisfactoiy identification by making 
Satiyaputa equivalent to Satyavrata Ksetra,the ceremonial 
designation of Kanclu or Conjlvaram. 

First of all, the term Satyavrata-ksetra is applied to the 
town Kan chi, or more strictly, only to a part of it, and not 
to the country dependent upon it. This latter is known 
as Dravida or Tun dir a, according to the period of history. 
In the earliest Tamil literature, some of which may reach 
up to the age of Patafijali, Tondanadu seems to be the 
name given to it; of course, the name Satyavrata Ksetra 
cannot be looked for in that class of works. 

In five out of the six available versions of this edict (the 
exception being Dhauli) this term occurs. In three of them 
(Kalsx, Girnar, and Jaugada) the form is Satiyaputa . In 
the two others (Shahbaz-garhi and Mansera) it is 
Satiyaputra. 1 The northern texts preserve the letter r. 
The first part of the word is generally taken to be Satya. 
I should like to raise the question whether it could not be 
regarded (even as an Apabhramsa form) as a derivative 
from Sati (chaste wife). It seems to me to be a Kannada 
Apabhramsa, meaning “ children of women who are 
peculiarly Sati” (chaste) with reference to the prevalent 
matriarchate where widowhood is impossible. This seems 
possible, as we know that Kannada as a distinct language 
may reach back to Patahjali’s age. 2 The term may also 

1 Vide Ramavatara Sarma’s Piyadasi Inscriptions, pp. 3, 4, variant 
readings at the end. 

2 Hultzsch in J.R.A.S., 1904, pp. 399 et seq. 
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be taken as referring to the worship of Satl (Durga), 
which I understand is common among all the Nayar 
Tarawads. 

Whatever may be the ultimate etymological interpre- 
tation of the word, its context has reference to a people, 
directly, as in the case of the Cholas, Panclyas, or Ke rajas, 
or indirectly by reference to the country, as in the case of 
Tambapanni (supposed by some writers to mean Ceylon). 
Satyavrata as the name of a country is, I believe, unknown. 
There is, besides, the point whether the part vraia could 
become pnta, or putra. 

Satpute is certainly closer to Satiyaputra , and Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar’s location seems quite probable, as we 
have the Morve or More (Moriya or Maurya), in about the 
same locality, perhaps farther south. 

Kanchl or Kanchlpura, as a town, figures prominently 
in literature, both early Tamil and Sanskrit; but I have 
not come across any reference to the country by that 
name. In the centuries on either side of the Christian 
Era, Ivahchi was not an independent capital of any 
kingdom . 1 There were tribes of people, each with its 
organization, and in that period even Tirupati, called 
Verlgadam, was the capital of a chieftain. Kanchl 
emerges into political importance with the Pallavas. 
The Tondaman chieftain, Ilam Tirayan, is no doubt 
identified with Kaiichl; but he was only a Chola 
feudatory. 

In the age preceding the rise of the Pallavas Kaiicln 
was an important town ; but the tribes had not yet 
achieved a distinct political individuality so as to be 
counted separately . 2 It is also quite likely that these 
were subordinate to the Cholas. On the west coast the 
earliest available evidence in Tamil literature refers to 

1 As Kacch i, the capital of the Tondaman Ilandirayan. P&rumbana- 
j'ritppadai , i, 4*20. 

2 Vengadam is referred to as belonging to Tirayar in poem 85, and to 
Toiidaivar in poem 281 of the Aliam 400. 
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the Tulu Nadu as a distinct political and ethnic entity 
immediately to the north of the Chera or Kerala. The 
Tula country then took in a part of what is now North 
Malabar, and probably extended northwards to Karwar 
Point, the beginning of the Tamil coast according to 
the classical geographers. In the days of the Vijayanagar 
Empire the Tula country was divided into two divisions 
with capitals at Barakur and Mangalore, which latter, 
according to the Portuguese historian Barros, was the 
limit of Malabar. This, however, is not much of evidence 
for the period relating to the Edicts of Asoka. If the 
Stri-rajya of the Puranas came close upon the Musika 
country in the west of Kalin ga and Kosala as the 
Hathigumpha Inscription states , 1 it is just as likely that 
this tribe, or these tribes, extended southwards indefinitely 
along the Western Ghats, as no country or people is 
mentioned either in the Asoka Edicts or in the Puranas, 
between these and the Rashtrikas and Pitenikas. 

In Sanskrit literature generally the part of the country 
dominated by Kafichl seems to be uniformly known as 
Dravida. A more primitive name, so far as I amiable to 
trace it in Sanskrit literature, is the term Atavika, the 
exact equivalent of Kadava, which came to be used as a 
synonym of the Pallava tribes in various localities during 
the historical period. I have not found this name 
in the so-called Sangam literature; but it seems to be 
a fairly common designation for the Pallavas in the 
literature of the period immediately following the age of 
the Sangam. If, therefore, we should expect a name in 
the Asoka Edicts for this region, it is very unlikely it 
should have made any approach to Satyavrata at all. 

1 J.B. & O.R.S. , iii, 1917, p. 442. The Stiirajya is associated with the 
Musika country in the Vishnu Parana (Wilson, iv, p. 221 ). The southern 
texts have Trairajya for Strirdjya. Both are referred to as Janapadan , 
not necessarily republican in constitution. Mr. Jayaswal would equate 
Satiyaputra with Satavahana in note 24. The Musikas were in 
Travancore in the twelfth century and later. 
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Dravicla or Tundira (Sanskritized form of the Tamil 
Tonclayar) would be the more likely name for the 
particular region rather than the sacerdotal, and obviously 
later Bralmianieal designation Safyavrata, which at 
best, in orthodox usage, designates merely the town of 
Kanclil without any reference whatever to the country 
dependent on it. 

It seems more likely, therefore, that these Satiyaputras 
were a Western people, and have to be looked for between 
the Keralas and the Rashtrikas along the western hills, 
and that it is likely that the Satpute are their modern 
representatives. If so, could it not be the collective 
name of the various matriai'chal communities like the 
Tulus and the Nayars of the Malabar and Kanara districts 
of to-day ? 1 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 


ETHNOLOGY OF THE PHILIPPINES 
A paper on this subject has been received from 
Dr. Lobingier, Judge of the United States Court for 
China at Shanghai, which the Society is unable to 
publish in extenso , but of which, with the author's 
consent, the following brief abstract has been prepared . 2 

1 I agree that no substantial reason exists for identifying Satiyaputra 
with Kanchi. The Satiyaputras must have adjoined Kerala. I am 
now convinced that Satiyaputra should be identified with the Satya- 
mangalam Taluk in Coimbatore, as mentioned in my review of The 
Beginnings of South Indian History, printed in this number. That 
identification in no way conflicts with the observation of D. R. 
Bhandarkar that Satpute “is a surname current among the present 
Marathas 5S . He suggests that the Satputes may have emigrated to 
Maharastra from their original seat near the western coast to the south. 
Satyamangalam adjoins Coorg in the Western Ghats, and was formerly 
an important strategical position, with mines of beryl and corundum. 
See hid. Ant., vol. xxxiv, p. 250 (1905). ■ — Y. A. S. 

2 The paper has since been printed in full in the Journal of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. L, 1919. It contains, in 
the notes, a valuable list of bibliographical references. 
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Title, — The Early Malays and their Neighbours: 
a Brief Survey of Primitive Cultural Influence affecting 
the Filipinos. (With an incidental review of the 
Philippine Academy’s work.) By Charles Sumner 
Lobingier, Pli.D., D.C.L., Chancellor of the Academy, 
1909-14, now Chancellor Emeritus. 

Philippine Academy , — The Philippine Academy was 
organized in 1909 and incorporated under the laws of the 
archipelago in 1910 for “the promotion of advanced 
research in subjects pertaining to Filipino! ogy, to effect 
a union of scholars and investigators interested therein, 
to aid in the establishment of a complete and consolidated 
library of ‘ Filipiniaria to encourage the preparation and 
publication of scientific treatises thereon, to provide 
uniform standards and devise improved methods in 
conducting such investigations, and to co-operate with 
scientific organizations elsewhere”. For some few years 
past much valuable work has been done in this branch of 
research, particularly in the investigation of the period 
preceding the Spanish conquest of the Philippines. 

Malay Origins and Contact with Negritos. — Much 
attention has been devoted to the origin of the Indonesian 
races, with particular reference to the important Sanskritic 
element which is apparent in many of their languages, 
and to their contact and mixture in the Philippines 
with the Negritos, who seem to have been the earliest 
inhabitants of that island group. The works of research 
on local ethnology are numerous and of great interest, 
deserving to be better known than they are at present. 

Northward Migration . — The view is expressed that 
the Indonesians, who undoubtedly exist in Formosa, also 
spread to Japan and even to Korea. 

Chinese Influence . — It is shown that the relations of 
the Chinese with the Philippines go back to a distant 
date, and it is argued that they have not been without 
influence on the social customs -of the islanders. Instances 
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adduced include veneration for old age, respect for graves, 
and certain marriage customs, in which it ’is claimed that 
Chinese influence is discernible. 

Arab Influence . — Muhammadan influence also played 
its part. At present it is prevalent only in the southern 
portion of the Philippine group, but when the Spaniards 
arrived at the Pasig River they found a Muhammadan 
prince reigning ' in Tondo, now a part of Manila, and 
Islam quite extensively established there. So far as the 
northern and central islands are concerned, the Spaniards 
succeeded in wiping it out, but the southern Philippines 
are Muhammadan to this day. Islam has imported much 
of its law into the customary law of the natives, and this 
has received official recognition at the hands of the 
American authorities. 

The paper concludes with a plea for the wider recognition 
of the Philippine Academy and the good work which it 
has done and is still doing. The hope is expressed that 
there may be a closer acquaintance between it and our 
own Society, which claims to be interested in every corner 
of Asia. It is plain that where there has been so much 
intermixture of cultural influences, the complex problems 
resulting therefrom can only be solved by collaboration 
and exchange of information. 

0. 0. Blagden. 


THE HATE OF THE BOOK OF JOB 
The above problem is one of great interest to literature 
as well as archaeologjq so may I suggest another guide to 
the solution of the question other than that proposed by 
Mr. Beveridge in his interesting article on p. 234 of the 
April Journal. 

I refer to the possible, not to say probable, mention of 
pyramids in Job iii, 14. The sentence runs: “ . . . then 
had I been at rest with kings and counsellors of the earth 
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which built desolate places for themselves.” It is difficult 
to grasp the meaning of “ building a desolate place”, and 
the revisers of 1884 seem to have tried to get over the 
difficulty by rendering it “ built up waste places”, which 
makes better sense, though it is foreign to the thought of 
the whole chapter. 

The Arabic version gives the word ahram, pyramids, 
in lieu of desolate places. The Russian Bible also renders 
it pyramids, and in our own Revised Version we have as 
an alternative reading in the margin “ built solitary 
piles ”, 

This rendering of the words “desolate places” as 
“pyramids” makes the verse fall into line with the 
thought of the whole chapter, where Job is longing for 
a sort of Buddhist nirvana , and one of the similes used is 
the eternal rest and freedom from disturbance which no 
doubt the pyramid builders expected would be their lot. 
The mighty structures raised in Egypt doubtless were the 
talk of the whole earth, and what more natural than that 
Job should allude to them as types of the dwelling-place 
of eternal rest. A few hundred years later it was found, 
and generally known, that even the pyramids were not 
secure from robbers, official and unofficial, and so the 
“kings and counsellors of the earth” devised other means, 
such as the pit under the mastaba , or the rock-cut tunnel 
with the hidden entrance as at Thebes, to preserve their 
mummies for eternity. 

If this surmise is correct, it narrows down the possible 
date of Job to a very small margin, namely, the generations 
immediately following the era of the pyramid builders, 
for it is obvious it could not have been written before the 
pyramids wereTmilt, and if a much later date is assigned, 
when it was common knowledge that the pyramids were 
not secure resting-places, the allusion is meaningless. 

Victor L. Thumper. 
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GBAVES OE EUBOPEANS AT ISFAHAN 
In JRAS. for July, 1919, the Greek epitaph on p. 334 
does not need the proposed emendation, n ToXecos. The 

phrase be rrj<; / 3 acrtA.e/ 9 oucr 7 ?[?] tc ov 7 roXecov means “from the 
Queen of Cities”, i.e. “Imperial City”. The personal 
name Thymianos, though rare, is still in use among the 
Greeks of Asia Minor. 

John L. Myres. 


“ANGLO-INDIANS” 

With reference to the note in JRAS, 1919, p. 62, 
pointing out that the use of the term “Anglo-Indian” to 
designate the community of mixed European and Indian 
blood can be traced back to 1826 in the time of Sir John 
Malcolm, and is not a perverse innovation of Lord Hardinge 
of Penshurst, as commonly supposed, Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, 
Ph.D., M.R.A.S., writes enumerating the various alterna- 
tive designations. From about 1800 the term “East 
Indian ” was in common use. It was succeeded by 
“Eurasian”, and the suggested substitute “Eurindian” 
failed to secure currency. The official adoption of 
“Anglo-Indian” in Sir John Malcolm’s sense by Lord 
Hardinge's Government was decreed in response to a 
petition from the community immediately concerned. 

Dr. Moreno concludes by observing that “the Anglo- 
Indian community has, however, received' a nomenclature 
for the present, and unless a stricter classification of 
terms is devised, it will continue to adopt what is 
generally accepted by one and all acquainted with India 
and its doings ”. 


A LADIES’ COLLEGE IN CAPPADOCIA IN TPIE THIBD 
MILLENNIUM B.c. 

From time to time I have contributed to the French 
Assyriologieal Journal Babyloniaca copies and translations 
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o£ cuneiform tablets found at Kara Enyuk, 5 kilometres 
north-east of Kaisariyeh in the ancient Cappadocia, They 
belong to the period of the Third Dynasty of Ur, as we 
now know from a dating on one of them published by 
M. Thureau-Dangin, and show that all the elements of 
Babylonian culture had already been introduced into 
Eastern Asia Minor. Postal messengers traversed the 
roads carrying letters from one part of the country to 
the other, a species of cheque was used, though the 
written material was .clay instead of paper, and the silver, 
lead, and copper mines were extensively worked. In fact, 
it was on account of these mines that Assyro-Babylonian 
colonies had originally been established in that part of 
the world, and an active trade was carried on. We hear 
a good deal in the letters about the “ commercial traveller 55 
(i damgaru ). 

The language of the letters is an Assyrian dialect, 
much influenced by the surrounding Asianic languages 
from which many words were borrowed. In other ways, 
also, the colonies were Asianic rather than Babylonian. 
They used a week of five days, their constitution was 
republican and not monarchical, and the women occupied 
a foremost place in them. Tablets in the Philadelphia 
Museum which I copied three years ago inform us that 
by the side of the “ Prince 55 or “ President” of the district 
and the “ Prefect 55 of the city stood the “ Princess 55 and 
the “ Prefectess ”, who seem to have enjoyed equal rights 
with their male coadjutors. 

And now a tablet has turned up which proves that 
a ladies 5 University or College must have existed among 
them. Dr. G. Contenau has just published thirty tablets 
belonging to himself which must have formed part of the 
large collection — about 2,000 according to the information 
I received — discovered by the natives a few months before 
the War. One of these, No. ix, is of exceptional interest. 
The -signification of the important part of it has escaped 
jras. 1919 . 39 
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Dr. Oontenau, who has accordingly left it untranslated, 
though he has perceived that the word iinin, which 
follows the proper names Akirim and Gagia, must signify 
“ Intendant” or something similar. 

Here is a translation of the tablet : — 

Obv, 

1. f sildu XV SE a-na 

Two-thirds of a shekel, 15 grains for 

2 . bit-khar-ri | sildu VII SE 

the ox-stall, £ of a shekel, 7 grains 

3. A-hi-ri-im Si-ni-in 
(from ?) Alciru professor 

4. sa gi-ni-es-tim 

of the University 

5. ct-iia u-ti-tim 
for letters 

6. i-na a-al SAL~at 

in the women’s city, 

7. Ga-gi-a, £i-ni-in 
(from ?) Gagia Professor 

8. Tab'll a-na u-mat-tim 

in chief for arts 

9. i-na Al-za~na 

in Alzana ; 

Rev, 

10. V sildu 
5 shekels (from ?) 

11 . Ill sildu 
3 shekels (from ?) 

12. II sildu 

2 shekels (from ?) 

13. Ill sildu 

3 shekels (from ?) 


I-ti-Zabu-um 

Iti-Zabum, 

U-?-sa-Istar 
U , . sa-Istar, 

Kha-na-a 
Khand , 

Dan-A-sir 

Dan-Asir, 
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14. II siJclu 

2 shekels (from ?) 

15. I sikln 

1 shekel (from ?) 

16. si-ma~la-i-iom 
the apprentice, 

17. I sikhb 

1 shekel (from ?) 


Su-ma-li-bi-A-shr 

Suma-libi-Asur, 

A-sur-dhabw 

Asur-dhabu 


A-da-da DUP-SAR 
Adada the scribe. 


Ginestim is the Assyrian Icinistum, “a University.” 
Utitim is, as elsewhere in these tablets, the Babylonian 
waditim or ivadatim, “ knowledge,” from wad'd, “to 
know,” and wmatbim is the Assyrian w nmdtw, “arts and 
crafts.” Simn has the same root as the Heb. sanndh , 
“instruction” (in Kiryath - Sannah), Arabic sunnah. 
Gagia was sinin rabu, “chief Professor” or “Head” of 
the College of Arts. It is interesting to find that the 
University was divided into the two Colleges of Letters 
and Arts, the latter of which included crafts. As for 
simalainm in line 16, Dr. Contenau compares it with the 
Assyrian samallu, “ tradesman,” but it is evidently the 
Talmudic sewaleyd , “ apprentice.” Alzana appears to be 
the proper name of the “ Women’s city ” (dl Zinnisdt ), 
but it may represent Al-zana, “ the city of Zana.” It is 
a mere coincidence, however, that Zana means “ goddess ” 
in Elamite. 

A. H. Sayce. 


ADDENDUM TO PAGE 167, APEIL, 1919 

The abbreviation at the end of Poem VI should no 
doubt read vdbw'in wVu, being the well-known con- 
eluding phrase bab naan nbnn . pxi px nbwb '■> *jm 
zbrj- x*m. 


Jacob Mann. 




KOTfCES OF BOOKS 


Bar Hebr^eus’s Book of the Dove,, together with 
some Chapters from his Ethikon. Translated “by 
A. J. Wensinck. With an Introduction, Notes, and 
Registers, pp. cxxxvi + 152. Printed for the Trustees 
of the “De Goeje Fund”, No. IV. Leyden: E. J. 
Brill. 1919. 

Abul Faradj Gregory, surnamed Bar Hebrseus, being 
the son of the Jewish physician Aaron, was, in the words 
of Wright, “one of the most learned and versatile men 
that Syria ever produced,” great as philosopher, physician, 
astronomer, historian, and theologian, and also as Bible 
commentator and grammarian. His chief aim seemed 
to have been to bring to the Syrians the knowledge 
accumulated by the Arabs, and many of his works, in 
fact most of them, were either direct translations or 
close adaptations of the Arabic writers. It is interesting 
to watch the stages through which his learning and 
activity passed. He started with philosophy and finished 
practically with mysticism. He started with Avicenna 
and finished with Ghazali. To the influence of the 
latter we owe now what probably may have been the 
last books written by the famous Jacobite Mafrian, Bar 
Hebraeus, who flourished in the middle and end of the 
thirteenth century, the Ethikon and the Book of the 
Dove , Of the former Assemani had already given a 
complete description of its contents, but the text had not 
been published until quite recently, by Bedjan, who also 
included in his publication the Book of the Dove. 
Professor Wensinck has now given us an excellent 
translation of the latter, together with some chapters of 
the Ethikon. He has undertaken the work, as he 
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writes, “ for the purpose of making the sources of Syriac 
mysticism more accessible, for its sake, and also because 
of its intimate connection with Muslim mysticism from 
its origin up to Ghazali,” for he is not satisfied only with 
giving us a faithful rendering, but he adds to it a careful 
investigation into the sources of these two books, of 
which the former is a general guide to pure life, whilst 
the latter, the Booh of the Dove , is a manual for the 
solitary recluse. 

Professor Wensinck gives a full analysis of the contents 
of these books and of the system of mystical contemplation 
contained in the Booh of the Dove . He shows that the 
mystic hag to pass through various stages, purification 
of the soul, elimination of all the affections, a complete 
immersion in the Divine, which is described as Love, 
and finally reaches the Gnosis, different from the ancient 
Gnostic speculation and . stripped of all the magical 
ceremonies and astral beliefs which had been mixed 
up with it. Even the love becomes here esoteric, and 
Bar Hebrseus, like other mystics, does not scruple to 
use erotic terms to denote the connexion between the 
mystic and the Divine. The process is continued until 
by a revelation the glorious splendour of the Divine is 
made manifest to the purified soul lifted up in ecstasy. 
This knowledge and this ecstasy are not obtained by 
learning, or by logical argument or philosophic specula- 
tions, but are granted to a few by a spiritual elevation, or 
rather by a revelation for which man prepares himself in 
the manner described. In it neither dogmas nor prayer 
find any place. All this Bar Hebraeus took mostly from 
Ghazali, though, as the author shows in the introduction, 
he is also greatly indebted to some Syriac and Greek 
writers like Isak of Nineve, Hieroteus, Dionysius the 
Ai'eopagite, and others, among them being some Arabic 
writers. Considering that Ghazali has often reproduced 
literally the words of the authors whom he quotes, it is 
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not unlikely that, having been taken over by Bar 
Hebrseus, they may lead to the belief that the latter 
has excerpted them from those older authors directly. 
But Professor Wensinck goes further; he endeavours to 
trace the sources of these mystical speculations among the 
Arabs higher up, first to Syriac writers, and then to that 
vast literature of mystical speculation which embraces the 
Semitic nations of the East, and which he calls Hellenistic. 
No doubt the ancient mysteries had not died out, and the 
very central principle, that of “ knowing the Divine”, 
granted to the “ illuminated ” by the Divine light and 
splendour, is the common property of all schools and 
systems of mysticism, but a large gap separates the ancient 
mysteries from this mysticism at the end of the thirteenth 
century. 

It is therefore surprising that Professor Wensinck 
should have concentrated his attention only upon some 
Greek mystical traditions, or rather ancient mysteries, 
preserved in the Greek tongue, but not of Greek origin, in 
spite of Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists (in these systems 
only the language is Greek), and that he should have 
passed over the religious system of the Mandeans, whose 
name denotes the men of the “ Knowledge or Gnosis ”, and 
whose chief book, The Qenza , is the “Treasury of light”. 
Above all it is surprising that he should have ignored 
so completely the mystical or cabalistic literature of the 
Jews. It flourished in Palestine and in Syria. We find 
already in the mystical Targum to the Song of Songs that 
esoteric love and this mystical and allegorical interpreta- 
tion was adopted by the Church at a very early age. 
We find it still more fully elaborated in that vast 
mystical literature of the Zohar, the splendour Divine, 
whose pages are diffused with those “ rays of light which 
run through the scripture ”, as Bar Hebraeus puts it, and 
which literature in a somewhat incoherent form gives 
the mystical speculations of various recluses who lived 
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their solitary life in Divine immersion. The investigation 
of Professor Wensinck would have been more fruitful in 
positive results had lie turned his attention also to this 
more immediate source of mystical inspiration among 
the Jewish schools in Babylon and Palestine. Most 
of these books, moreover, are written in the Aramaic 
language closely akin to the Syriac, with which 
Bar Hebraeus was unquestionably quite familiar. Yet, 
despite this drawback, the work of Professor Wensinck 
deserves very high commendation for the care and 
accuracy of workmanship, for the excellent rendering, 
and for the very scholarly and lucid introduction which 
in itsejf forms a valuable contribution to the history of 
mysticism in Syria in the thirteenth century. 

As it is a book which, by its very nature, appeals only 
to a limited circle of students, the Trustees of the De Goeje 
Bund may also be thanked for having granted the means 
for the publication of this work. 

M. Gaster. 


The Beginnings of South Indian History. By Pro- 
fessor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. Madras: The 
Modern Printing Works, 1918. Price 5s. net or 
rupees 3.12. 

In this work the industrious Madras Professor of 
Indian History and Archaeology carries further his studies 
in the historical contents of Tamil literature which he 
published in 1911 under the title Ancient India. The 
work of the late V. Kanaka-sabhai entitled The Tamils 
Eighteen Hundred Years Ago (Madras, Higginbotham, 
1904), now out of print, was the pioneer treatise on the 
subject. It is a pity that the Professor does not attend 
more closely to the form of his books. The work now 
noticed has been hastily and carelessly printed without 
proper press corrections. Pages 209 and 210 are repeated, 
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as are pp. 223 and 224. Pages 211 and 2] 2 are missing, 
as well as pp. 221 and 222, and other pages are misplaced. 
The long list of errata is far from complete. Such care- 
lessness is inexcusable and creates an unfavourable 
impression. The strict limitations of space now imposed 
on the Journal prevent us from discussing the valuable 
contents of the book at length. I must confine myself to 
saying in genera] terms that so far as I can judge the 
author is right in maintaining his thesis concerning the 
early date of the most important works of Tamil 
literature as being somewhere about the second century 
of the Christian era. 

Chapter ii, headed “ Maury an Invasion of Southern 
India”, which presents historical passages from the 
literature not previously accessible, is of special interest 
to me, and may be justly described as of much importance. 
The author shows that Mamulanar, a Brahman poet of the 
Third Madura Academy, writing perhaps in the second 
century B.c. makes frequent allusions to the Maury as in 
the past having penetrated with a great army as far as 
the Podiyil Hill in the Tinnevelly District. The state- 
ments of Mamulanar are supported by tw T o other authors, 
Paranar ( alias Paran Korranar) and Kallil Attiraiyanar. 
The army, including a northern tribe called Kosar (the 
Ko4akara of Ram. iv, 40, 121, etc., Kumbakon&m ed.), 
advanced from the Konkan, passing the mountain Elil- 
malai, 16 miles north of Cannanore, the Mont D’Ely 
of Marco Polo, and entered the Ivongu or Coimbatore 
District, ultimately going as far as the Podiyil Hill, 
which seems to be the same as the Podiyam peak in the 
Tinnevelly District, also known as Agastya malai. The 
author holds that the literature indicates a series of 
“ Aryan” or northern invasions under the Maury as and 
Andhras. Those military expeditions were quite distinct 
from the peaceful Aryan penetration which had begun in 
very early times. 
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Professor Krishnaswami does not mention a good paper 
by K. P. Javaswal entitled “ The Empire of Bindusara ” 
(J.B.O. Res. Soc., ii, 81), which collects the indications 
approximating to proof that the Maurya conquest of the 
South was effected by Asoka’s father, Bindusara. 

Asoka unquestionably ruled over the northern part of 
Mysore, and there is no reason to doubt that Taranath’s 
sources correctly ascribed the conquest of the South to 
Bindusara. Maski, where the recently discovered Asoka 
inscription exists, is in an ancient gold-field, a fact which 
sufficiently accounts for the name of Suvarnagiri (Golden - 
hill) as that of the headquarters or capital of Asoka’s 
Viceroy of the south (Minor Rock Edict I, Brahrnagiri 
text). Suvarnagiri probably was in the- neighbourhood 
of Maski, which is a place of extreme antiquity, occupied 
even in neolithic times. All these matters require to be 
worked out in a separate essay. 

The extreme southern region attained by Bindusara’s 
army was not held permanently by the Mauryas. 
Presumably the Tamil power's drove back the invaders to 
the northern districts of Mysore, which Asoka retained. 

The final dislodgment of the northerners from the 
peninsula probably was subsequent to the fall of the 
Sungas, an event which happened about 73 B.c. The 
literature indicates the existence of a Tamil league. 

The northern armies may be presumed to have marched 
through Khandesh by the road passing Burhanpur and 
Asirgarh, the famous Daksinapatha or Southern Road. 
They then moved through the Konkan, and so on into 
Kongu (Coimbatore and Salem) either through the 
Palghat Gap, or by the Satyamangaiam Pass. I now 
believe that the Satyaputra kingdom of Asoka’s edict is 
represented by the Satyamangaiam region in the Coim- 
batore District, and not by the Tulu country, as I 
conjectured formerly. 

It is obvious that the new evidence opened up by the 
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learned Professor throws much fresh light upon Maury an 
history and on the prolonged survival for centuries of 
well-known local dynasties claiming descent from the 
great Buddhist emperor. 

V. A. S. 


The Sepoy. By Edmund Candler. John Murray, 1919. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Those who have taken part in campaigns in which 
our gallant Indian troops have served will appreciate 
Mr. Candler’s sympathetic book. The author was Eye- 
witness for Mesopotamia, and thus had great opportunities 
for adding to his knowledge of all classes of Indian soldiers 
— Gurkhas, Sikhs, Punjabi Mussalmans', Pathans, Dogras, 
and so forth. English ignorance about India is still far 
too comprehensive, and it is just such a book as this 
which is wanted to portray the difference of the races 
and their castes which make up the Indian Army. 
Mr. Candler’s stories of them are delightful; there is 
one of three Gurkhas, during a heavy bombardment 
by the Turks, throwing bricks on the corrugated iron 
roof of a British signaller’s dug-out, thus adding to the 
enemy’s fire with an illusion to scare the signaller, 
who was wisely lying doggo, until one of the Gurkhas 
appeared at his door and gave the show away with 
his peculiar and expansive grin. It is the same grin 
which remains in my own mind as a souvenir of the 
retreat from Ctesiphon in 1915; we had two or three 
hundred wounded troops on board our steamer and 
its barges, and very few to tend them, and there was 
great difficulty ip getting the food of the different 
castes cooked. But of all the different troops on 
board the Gurkhas looked after their brothers best, and 
their grin was most inspiriting in a time of depression. 

One of the pregnant sayings in the book is that on the 
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first page ; the fame of one race “ is deserved, but the 
exclusiveness of it was resented in days when one seldom 
heard of the Mahratta, Jat, Dogra, and Punjabi Mussal- 
man”, This book will go far to divide more evenly the 
honours due to the different components of the Indian 
Army. 

R. Campbell Thompson. 


The Silk Industry and Trade. By Ratan C. Rawlley, 
M.A. pp. xiii, 172. London: P. S. King & Son. 
,1919. 

This is a useful book by the author of Economics of 
the Milk Trade , a Carnegie Research Fellow and Investi- 
gator in Industrial Economics. He deals with the British 
and French Silk Industries in parts i and ii, and part iii 
treats of Prices, Consumption, Commercial Organization , 
Preliminary, Grading and Standardization, Packing and 
Shipping, Distribution and Control of the Silk Industry 
in India. The writer is in favour of private enterprise 
aided by State capital. In an Appendix is a succinct 
historical synopsis of India’s silk industry from Roman 
times onwards. The tasar silkworm ( Antherda Siwalika } 
is indigenous to India and feeds on the beri tree 
(Zizyphusj ajuba). Efforts have been made to domesticate 
it in Bombay and the Punjab, but without success. The 
domesticated variety must, however, have been known in 
India from a remote period, as Indian silk was an im- 
portant article of trade from the time of Julius Csesar, or 
even earlier, though its production was probably confined 
to Kashmir and Kabul, and China furnished a far greater 
supply. In 1875 its export declined, thereafter consisting 
mainly of waste silk, and France and Japan monopolized 
the production of manufactured silk. The industry, 
however, lingered on in Bengal till 1899, when steps were 
taken to revive it. Kashmir, too, resuscitated its export 
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trade under State control, and recently a good deal lias 
been done to re-start production as a village industry in 
Gurdaspur and other submontane districts of the Punjab 
not mentioned by Mr. Rawlley . 1 He has, nevertheless, 
contrived to give a great deal of information in a compact 
work which should be of considerable value to Indians and 
to officials in India who are trying to increase the produc- 
tion of Indian silks on lines suitable for foreign markets. 
The work is adequately indexed. 

H. A. R. 


The Countries and Tribes of the Persian Gulf. By 
Colonel S. B. Miles. 

The Persian Gulf is hotter than the Red Sea, and its 
coasts and .islands are sun-blistered and arid, but yet its 
inland waters may have witnessed the earliest attempts 
of mankind at navigation. This is a main theme of 
Colonel Miles, who, after referring to movements of tribes 
which colonized the province, deals with the prowess of 
the Arab sailors, who opened up trade between India and 
Mesopotamia, and incidentally introduced into the former 
country the civilization of the latter, one relic of this 
ancient tradJ^being the man or mannd, which, of Baby- 
lonian origin, still remains the standard measure of weight 
in India, Persia, and elsewhere. 

The great aid to the Arab navigators was the south- 
west monsoon, which drove their vessels so rapidly before 
it that the two thousand miles from Zanzibar to Maskat 
■were covered in an incredibly short time, in days rather 
than in weeks; it is hardly necessary to state that the 
so-called “ discovery ” of the monsoon by Hippalus was 
known to the Arabs from time immemorial. 

The political freedom or subordination of Oman 
depended very much upon the power or weakness of the 

1 See the valuable note on this subject in the Hoshiarpur District 
Gazetteer , 1884, pp. 107-9, by Air. W. Coldstream, I.C.S. 
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Persian Empire as balanced against the situation in 
Arabia, and we read a striking instance of this. Among 
the famous public works of Arabia was the dam of 
Mareb in the Yemen, which irrigated a comparatively 
large tract of country. About 130 A.D., owing to neglect, 
the dam was broken, causing the dispersal of the tribes 
in the neighbourhood. Among them was the Azd tribe, 
which marched eastwards and occupied the province to 
which it gave the name of Oman, in memory of a 
similarly named valley in the Yemen homeland. The 
Persian Empire at that time was represented b y Parthia, 
and a Parthian satrap ruled Oman, but the invaders 
were strong enough to defeat and expel the Persians and 
to occupy the province. 

Some four centuries later Arabia became an object of 
keen interest to both the Roman and the Persian empires. 
The Himyarite empire of the Yemen fell before the 
Abyssinians, who were Christians and under the influence 
of Rome. Persia was then ruled by perhaps her greatest 
monarch, Naushirwan, who viewed this change in the 
balance of power with displeasure, which a refugee prince 
of the Himyarite dynasty was ever at hand to inflame. 
The distance from Obolla, the port on the S>hatt-ul-Arab 
adjacent to the modern Basra, to Aden was some 2,000 
miles. It therefore speaks well both for the resolution of 
Naushirwan and the efficiency of sea transport at this 
period that this expedition was carried through success- 
fully, the Himyarite dynasty being restored and the 
Abyssinians defeated. Incidentally Persia subjugated the 
Bahrayn Islands and Oman, the points of which formed 
the stages on her long line of communications. 

The scene now changes and, owing to the rise of Islam, 
Arabia became a great conquering power. The effect on 
Oman and the Persian Gulf was a striking increase in 
prosperity, and a general advance in civilization. But 
before long the tribal restlessness reasserted itself and 
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Oman was struggling to be free from the yoke of the 
Caliph, who drew a revenue of £150,000 from the 
province. It is interesting to note that Muhallab, who 
played such a leading part on the stages of Khorasan and 
Central Asia was an Omani. 

The province suffered less than other parts of the 
Caliphate, owing mainly to its inaccessibility, but yet, 
during the two centuries preceding a.d. 1064, it suffered 
ten invasions at the hands of Arabs, Turks, Persians, 
Karmathians, Daylamites, and the Seljuks. 

Again the scene changes, and at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century Portuguese squadrons appear in the 
Persian Gulf and Red Sea, and by their valour and 
energy cut the arteries of trade which supplied Turkey 
and Egypt with prosperity. The leading figure was 
Albuquerque, whose “ frightfulness ” may well have 
inspired our late enemies, for cruising along the coast of 
Oman he sacked the towns, massacring and mutilating 
men, women, and children. Hurmuz became the head- 
quarters of the Portuguese, and I have marvelled at the 
strength of its fort, and equally at the occupation of 
such a barren and waterless island as a great trade 
emporium ; but great and famous it was, as readers of 
Milton can testify. 

The Persian Gulf witnessed Turkey’s great attempt to 
expel the Portuguese, and its utter failure, the author aptly 
pointing out that Turkey, invincible in the Mediterranean 
and at the zenith of her power, should have made far 
greater efforts to destroy the Portuguese, whose base was 
much the more distant. 

For English readers, the struggle for ascendency in the 
Persian Gulf makes thrilling reading, the capture of 
Hurmuz in A.D. 1622 by our brave seamen in alliance 
with Persia constituting a victory which was followed by 
decisive results, for Portugal, although she concentrated 
on Maskat, was expelled from that stronghold in a.d. 1649 
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by the Omanis, who subsequently attacked their oppressors 
in India. Indeed, at the opening of the eighteenth 
century the Oman pirates became a terror to merchant 
vessels of all nations, raiding not only the coast of India, 
but the distant coast of East Africa, and ceaselessly 
warring against the hated Portuguese. Simultaneously 
with the depredations of these Arab rovers, the Indian 
Ocean for a period of thirty years was troubled by European 
pirates, chiefly British; among them was the notorious 
Captain Kidd, who hardly merited his fame, for he 
certainly lacked daring and initiative. 

The last invasion of Oman by Persia was planned by 
Nadir, who, more than any other Shah, realized the 
importance of sea power. Under the .leadership of Mirza 
Muhammad Taki Khan, a force of six thousand men landed 
in Oman and captured Maskat, thanks mainly to the 
adhesion of a deposed Imam of the Yaareba dynasty, 
which had ruled for over a century in Oman. But a 
deliverer arose in the person of Ahmad bin Said, who 
was a camel-driver, but yet showed such great qualities 
that he not only freed Oman from the Persians but 
founded a new dynasty. Thanks to his energy and 
initiative, the Persian commander finally made peace and 
quitted Oman, whereupon the garrison of Maskat was so 
strictly blockaded that it surrendered, and Pei-sia finally 
gave up the provincial ter a connexion extending, although 
not without interruptions, well over a millennium. The 
year 1798 was one of especial importance for Oman, as in 
it the Imam entered into political relations with Great 
Britain, and signed a treaty by the terms of which 
a factory was established at the port ; it is satisfactory to 
know that since that date the relations of Oman with 
Great Britain have been ever closer and more cordial. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century marked the 
first invasion of Oman by the Wahabis, fanatical Puritans 
from the Najd, who, until their capital was taken by 
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Muhammad Ah', Viceroy of Egypt, in 1818, raided and 
massacred without mercy, and with much success. 
Their tenets are now being revived in Arabia under the 
title of Aklvwctn or “The Brethren”. Under their pro- 
tection the Jowasmis of the Pirate Coast rose from being 
a pest to a menace to the existence of trade in the 
Persian Gulf. At first the British took half-hearted 
action, but in 1819 they captured and destroyed 
Ras-al-Khayma, and then inaugurated a system which 
gradually developed into the Resident at Bushire main- 
taining the Pax Britannica in the Persian Gulf. This 
constitutes an achievement of which we as a race may well 
feel proud, based on the fine work of officials like the 
author of this work, of whom, when I first visited the 
Persian Gulf, it was said that whenever Maskat was 
seized by the tribesmen “Colonel Miles routed out the 
rebels with a thick stick”. In conclusion, the work 
suffers through its publication some years after its 
author’s death, and a map is sorely needed, but it will be 
a valuable book of reference to the student, and will 
certainly keep green the memory of its author. 

P, M. Sykes. 


A Small Handbook to the History and Antiquities 
of Mesopotamia from the Earliest Times to the 
End of the Sasanian Period. By R. Campbell 
Thompson, M.A., F.S.A, Captain S.S.O., I.E.F.D. 
pp. ii + 68. Baghdad, 1918. Price 1 rupee. 

In this small pamphlet thirty-seven pages are devoted 
to a necessarily very brief account of the peoples 
inhabiting Mesopotamia and the empires which arose in 
the country, from the earliest period of which historic 
records have survived, 4000-3000 B.C., down to the 
occupation of Babylon by Alexander the Great. 
jras. 1919. 
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Following this, pp. 38-51 are occupied by a Chrono- 
logical Table of the principal events occurring between 
the death of Alexander in 323 B.c. and the conquest of 
Mesopotamia by the Arabs in A.D. 637, and the final 
destruction of the Sasanian Empire in a.d. 652. 

The rest of the’wdtfk, pp. 52-68, is occupied by 
short notes on the principal sites which have been 
examined by Western archaeologists, of whom llawlinson, 
Layard, and Botta in the middle of last century were the 
pioneers. 

The officers and men of the British forces in Mesopotamia 
were undoubtedly the public whom the author had in 
view when compiling this unambitious primer, and 
within the narrow limits he has laid down for himself he 
has succeeded in conveying in a readable form much 
information which will be new and interesting to the 
latest invaders of this ancient battlefield of nations. 

Without incurring any necessity to alter the modest 
claim of his title Captain Campbell Thompson could, 
I think, increase the gratitude of his public by adding 
a sketch-map to show the position of the more important 
places, ancient and modern, mentioned in his text, and 
a short list of popular or semi-popular works to which 
recourse may be had for fuller information. He contents 
himself with acknowledging his own indebtedness to 
Sykes’s History of Persia , L. W. King’s History of Sumer 
and Alckad , Professor Koldewey’s Excavations at 
Babylon , and Baedeker and Murray — works which he 
chanced to have at his command on service. 

The pronunciation of place-names might be indicated 
more exactly. Nasiiiyah might then hope to be pro- 
nounced with the stress on the penultimate and not on 
the antepenultimate syllable, the form affected by some 
officers even of the highest rank and in touch with G.H.Q. 

In view of the title of the work it might be noted that 
Shush is in Persia, and not even geographically in 
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Mesopotamia. If the needs and knowledge of the British 
public were under contemplation it would further be 
desirable to explain that Mesopotamia and Persia are not 
interchangeable terms, and that Baghdad and Basrah are 
not in the latter country ; but of this members of the 
I.E.F.D. are, I believe, generally** aware. It is only in this 
country that one can hear an archaeologist who has been 
working in Mesopotamia and has assumed Arab dress 
referred to as “ digging in Persia disguised as a Hittite 

D. L. 


Recent Arabic Literature 

Ibn al-Kalbi. Lb Livre des Idoles (Kitab al-A.snam). 

Publie par Ahmed Zeki Pacha. Cairo, 1914. 

Renaissance des Lettres Arabes. 

Jahiz. Le Livre de la Couromne (Kitab al-Taj). 

Edited by the same. Same date, place, and series. 

The name of Ahmed Zeki Pasha is familiarly and 
favourably known to Arabic scholars by his edition of 
the Tibr Masbulc of Sakhawi, a continuation of Maqrizi’s 
history, and numerous other publications, The two 
volumes before us, which are probably the firstfruits of 
the enterprise called The Renaissance of Arabic 
Literature, of which the Pasha gave an account to the 
Athens Congress of 1912, are beautifully and luxuriously 
printed on excellent paper, and appear also to be models 
of accuracy and of patient research. The editor has 
provided them with all that could be desired in the way 
of prolegomena, notes, and indices. 

The contents of the first of these works will be 
disappointing to those who may have expected that it 
would throw some considerable light on Arabian paganism. 
It is very short, sixty-four pages in all, and a considerable 
portion of many of the pages is occupied by the Pasha’s 
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notes. A great deal of the matter is already familiar 
from other sources, such as Azraqi’s History of Meccah , 
and especially Yaqut’s Geographical Dictionary . Its 
general trustworthiness appears to he very moderate. 
The Qur'an and the Biography of the Prophet had 
preserved certain names and their association with 
certain tribes; and some ingenious persons had exercised 
their imaginations in the excogitation of in\drash. 
There was no literature of pagan Arabia (if the Quran is 
to be believed) giving any systematic account of its 
mythology ; and the poetical allusions (even if we suppose 
the pre-Islamic verses to be genuine) were not very 
numerous. Converts to Islam of the earliest generations 
had no wish to preserve any memories of the beliefs 
which the new religion condemned so unsparingly. 
Hence when the archaeological interest arose, it exercised 
itself on very inadequate material. 

The work of Jahiz is of far greater originality and 
importance. It deals with the etiquette of the ‘Abbasid 
court, and bears some resemblance to the treatise of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus de Ccerimoniis Aulce 
Byzantine b. It is somewhat less discursive than the 
other works of the same author which have as yet been 
published. The writer appears to regard the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty as the heir of the Sassanian, and regularly 
illustrates his precepts from Sassanian precedents. Of 
both the Persian and the Arabian sovereigns and their 
ways he claims intimate knowledge. He records their 
various formulae for dismissing their guests, and can tell 
us how often each of them had his linen washed, and 
how man}?' days a week each of them drank wine. His 
stories about the Persian kings give the appearance of 
folklore rather than history; the Pasha has given 
references to various legendary works wherein several of 
them occur. 

The rules of etiquette enjoined seem on the whole to 
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resemble those of other courts. Many of them are 
exceedingly trifling. When the king tells a story which 
the courtier has heard before the latter must give no hint 
of the fact. A man who has enjoyed the king’s society 
once should, if he have the honour a second time, act as 
though he had not previously experienced it. One who 
is dining with the king should (apparently) leave his 
food untouched. In any case lie should not finish before 
His Majesty. One must not laugh at the king’s jokes. 
In telling him a story one must not use expletives, such 
as “ don’t you see? don’t you know?” If the king 
goes to sleep the courtiers retire to a distance and wait 
till he wakes. The king should let no one know where 
lie proposes to sleep on any night. This last rule is said 
to have been observed by the late Abd al-Hamid II. 

The Pasha’s treatment of both text and matter appears 
to be absolutely exhaustive, and such corrections of the 
text as might occur to the reader are anticipated by him 
in his appendices. We must congratulate the Renaissance 
des Lettres Arabes on commencing with works which will 
raise the standard of scholarly performance in both East 
and West. 


Langue des Bedouins ‘Anazeh, Texte Arabe, etc. 

Par le comte Carlo de Landberg. Two parts. 

Leiden: Brill. 1919. 

Count Landberg, not being a Professor who might 
expect a Festschrift to be dedicated to him on his 
70th birthday, as he tells us, celebrates that occasion 
by the publication of these pamphlets, of which the 
longer contains four stories in text, transliteration, and 
translation, illustrating the dialect of the ‘Anazeh. The 
shorter, which is called the Preface, might have emanated 
from Professor Teufelsdrockh’s chair, as it is partly 
autobiographical, partly apologetic, and in part a homily 
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on “things in general”. On many of these subjects this 
Journal has no opinion, e.g. modern millinery, Bolshevism, 
the Jewish Press, hereditary monarchy, established 
churches, the results of the French Revolution. Since 
Mr. P. Griffin Stokes in his admirable translation of 
Dozy's Spanish Islam accounts for the failure of that 
work by its being written in French when the author’s 
compatriots thought it should have been in Dutch — we are. 
not surprised to learn that the Count has provoked tlie 
resentment of his Swedish countrymen by addressing the 
world in German or French. 

More nearly connected with the subjects of this Journal 
are the Count’s judgments on various matters. The best 
Arab sovereigns, he holds, were the Umayyads. The 
greater part of Arabic literature has been destroyed by 
Turkish hordes. The Saltan er-Rum has never been 
recognized as legitimate khalifah by the Arabs. The 
Moslem religion is in its essence absolutely opposed to all 
modern progress. These propositions are no less remark- 
able than his statement that in Switzerland bishops are 
dispensed with. 

In the texts which form the larger of the two 
pamphlets the Count conducts his colleagues, “who are 
probably as pacific as himself, and equally disgusted with 
the situation produced by the fratricidal war, into the 
tents of the Bedouins, into the desert.” They will be 
disappointed if they hope thereby to escape the nauseating 
atmosphere of bloodshed; the stories deal with Bedouin 
camel-lifting, murders, and wars : the difference is one of 
scale. Probably the readers will be concerned with the 
language rather than with the matter of these narratives, 
and it will be granted that the Count lias done his best 
to reproduce the sounds which he heard, and interpret 
them. His work is therefore a valuable addition to his 
already numerous publications in the same and similar 
fields. 
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Textes en Arabe du Dialecte de Rabat. Par L. 

Rrunot. Fes: Iinprimerie Municipale. 1918. 

This is a pamphlet of forty-two pages in the Arabic 
character without note or gloss. It must be supposed 
that it is intended as a basis for oral instruction. The 
matter consists of descriptions of rites, superstitions, and 
the like. The language seems far nearer the classical 
idiom than that of Count Landberg’s texts. 

A Brief Chronology of the Muhammadan Monuments 
of Egypt to a.d. 1517. By Captain K. A. C. 
Creswell, B.A.F. Extrait du Bulletin de lTnstitut 
Frai^ais d’Archeologie Orientale, t. xvi. Cairo, 1919. 

The Islamic monuments of Egypt are the subject of a 
very considerable literature, of which M. van Berchem’s 
Corjms Inscviptionum is probably the most notable 
work. Captain Creswell has compiled a list of these 
monuments in chronological order, to which there are 
appended an alphabetical list and select illustrations. 
His accounts of the buildings are concise, but call attention 
to all matters of importance, and give the necessary 
references to works which contain fuller descriptions and 
detailed explanations. All who are interested in Islamic 
archaeology will be grateful to Captain Creswell for this 
valuable and painstaking register, which will materially 
facilitate their studies. 

Etude sur les Emprunts Syiiiaques dans les Parlers 
Arabes du Liban. Par Michel T. Feghali. Paris : 
Honor e Champion. 1918. 

The Abbe Feghali, Professor of Arabic at the Colonial 
Institute, Bordeaux, has collected in this pamphlet the 
words in use in the Arabic of Kfar f Abida in the Lebanon 
which may be regarded as survivals of the older Syriac 
idiom, which became obsolete after the Moslem conquest. 
The village is not mentioned by Cuinet in his statistical 
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work on the Lebanon; a Kafr ‘Abid, which receives 
passing notice in Miss G. L. Bell’s The Desert and the 
Sown (1908, p. 260), cannot well be the same. Since the 
name of the village is Syriac in botli elements, the dialect 
of the place might well show numerous traces of the 
earlier language ; and the Abbe has endeavoured to 
follow the strictest of scientific methods in dealing with 
them. Obviously those which belong to the sphere of 
"religious technicalities are somewhat different in character 
from those which belong to everyday life; a classified 
index appended to the dissertation does justice to this 
fact. The collection of other words is quite considerable 
in number, and includes many terms belonging to- 
agriculture. The attempt made to trace the influence of 
Syriac syntax on the dialect is admitted by the author to 
be less successful. 

D. S. M. 


A Handbook for Travellers in India, Burma, and 
Ceylon. Tenth edition. Murray, 1919. Price 
24s. net. 

Murray’s Handbook of India , now a substantial volume 
of 726 pages, has a long history going back to 1859. 
The tenth and latest edition is the work of Mr. C. E. 
Buckland, C.I.E., the competent scholar who edited its 
immediate predecessor in 1913. Generally speaking, the 
book seems to fulfil admirably its purpose as a serviceable 
and trustworthy guide for travellers. In this place 
detailed criticism may be confined to those sections which 
more particularly concern the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The corrections may be useful for the next edition, 
p. lviii, line 32. For “ Imam ” read “ Imam ”. 
p. lx, foot. The statement about the beginning of the 
Ilahi era is inaccurate. See Akbar, the Great Mogul , 
1917, p. 31, note. 
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p. lxii. The Sultans of Delhi were not “chiefty 
Path an 

p. lxiii. Our old and non-existent friend, "‘Muhammad 
Kasim/' turns up once more. 

p. Ixiv. Delhi was sacked by Ahmad Shah Durrani 
in 1756, not 1757. 

p. lxxiii. The assertion that the Sale a era runs from 
the birth of Salivahan, “a king who reigned in the South 
of India/ 5 is rash, to say the least. 

p. Ixxvi. Some of the Rajput dynasties are much 
older than the Muhammadan conquest. 

p. lxxxi. Ptolemy is not called “ Turmayaparni 55 in 
the Asoka Edicts, nor is Cunningham’s book the best 
reference for the Edicts. 

p. xci. The Great War has proved that the Mahrattas 
have not “lost their warlike qualities 55 . 

p. 232. Mumtaz Mahall bore fourteen, not only seven, 
children to Shahjahan. No sound reason exists for 
connecting Austin of Bordeaux with the Taj. 

p. 244. Fathpur-Slkrl was abandoned in 1585 when 
Akbar removed his court to the Panjab for thirteen years. 
The alleged defects in the water supply probably did not 
then exist, and certainly were not the reason for the 
desertion of the town. 

p. 248. The statement that “it was from Babar’s 
victory that Sikri received the name of Fatehpur” is 
erroneous. The name, originally Fathabad, was given by 
Akbar to commemorate the conquest of Gujarat (Akbar, 
p. 105). 

The sections on Architecture, Ancient Monuments, and 
Arts have been compiled carefully, and are generally 
sound. The glossary is well done. 


V. A. S. 
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The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia. By W. J. 

Perry, B.A. Manchester: University Press. 1918. 

This work is somewhat inadequately described by its 
title. The megalithic objects it discusses are not confined 
to Indonesia, but include those of certain tribes of the 
Assam-Burma borderland, whose connexion with Indonesia 
is not very close. They exclude, on the other hand, those 
of Java, Sumatra, tire Malay Peninsula, and some other 
portions of Indonesia, on the ground that those regions 
have been influenced by the civilizations associated with 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, or Islam. 

On the basis of the distribution of the megaliths and 
other stone structures and objects of the region comprised 
in his survey, the author builds up a somewhat elaborate 
superstructure. By a chain of arguments, which it 
would take too long to give here even in outline, he 
arrives at the conclusion that the megaliths, etc., are due 
to the immigration of some foreign race, which in certain 
localities attained to the position of a ruling class and 
also introduced certain cults and myths, the habit of 
terrace cultivation, etc. It may reasonably be doubted 
whether the basis is strong enough to support the 
superstructure. To begin with, there exists at present 
no exhaustive survey of the stone work of the region, 
and its distribution has not been correlated with the 
geological and topographical conditions affecting the 
comparative availability of stone and other materials. 
Nor, on the other hand, has there been an exhaustive 
survey of the cults and myths, etc., supposed to be 
specially associated with the use of stone. In fact, the 
evidence on all these matters is at present incomplete. 

It is difficult, for example, to follow the reasoning 
which connects the use of stone with the system of 
terrace cultivation. The latter is essentially necessary 
for the watering of sloping ground in hilly country, its 
use being determined by purely topographical conditions. 
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if the land is to be irrigated at all. It does not, there- 
fore, differ in kind, but merely in detail, from the ordinary 
mode of irrigating flat valleys or plains. Yet, as it is in 
hilly ground that stone is usually more easily accessible, 
it would seem only natural that it should be more often 
associated with terrace irrigation than with agriculture 
in alluvial plains, where owing to local conditions stone 
is less commonly found. But the system of rice- 
cultivation in irrigable plots is essentially the same 
wherever it occurs, from India to Japan. Can it, as 
a whole, be shown to be specially connected with the use 
of megaliths ? In Indonesia it certainly seems to mark 
a step in cultural development, and in so far as that is 
the case there would be nothing very strange if that step 
were also accompanied by a freer use of stone, wherever 
such material is readily available. Again, the relation of 
stone structures to a class of chiefs (which is an essential 
link in the argument) seems also to be of a somewhat 
ambiguous character. Stone requires more labour in 
construction than wood. Is it not natural, therefore, 
that its use should be more or less confined to that 
portion of the community which has the best means of 
commanding and directing labour ? One can see similar 
distinctions in many an English churchyard where the 
graves of the poor are not marked by anjr monument, or 
at most by a wooden cross. 

A great many of the cults and myths discussed in the 
book are of almost worldwide distribution, or at any rate 
are not confined to the areas here surve < yed. Are we 
entitled to insist on their local association, even assuming 
it to be proved, with the distribution of stone structures ? 
Some of these matters seem to be capable of alternative 
explanations. For instance, it is inferred that the stone- 
using immigrants, as the author calls them, practised 
incestuous unions. Yet, in spite of this, as he frankly 
points out, the supernatural beings with whom he 
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identifies the supposed immigrants sometimes condemn or 
punish such unions when committed by ordinary mortals. 
But such legends of incestuous union seem to be merely 
inevitable inferences from the tales of origin, either from 
a single individual or a single pair, which are so common 
in the crude imaginings of uncivilized races when 
speculating upon the beginnings of mankind or of their 
own particular tribe. If you assume, as the logical 
tendency is, such narrowly circumscribed sources of 
origin for a race, you necessarily assert or imply an 
incestuous union (as we should term it) at the starting- 
point, at any rate. 

Mr. Perry's work is a closely reasoned, conscientiously 
elaborated argument, based on data which, though not 
exhaustive, are numerous and carefully sifted, and it is 
therefore a work for which the author deserves much 
credit. The main point, however, is whether it really 
proves anything at all, and under the present conditions 
of our knowledge of these matters I am disposed to think 
that that must for some time remain an open question. 
The new school of anthropology is still in process of 
developing its methods — whether on right lines or not, it 
is difficult and perhaps premature to decide. But I 
confess that to my mind the results, so far as they can be 
judged at all by a mere layman without technical 
knowledge, do not always seem conclusive, or even highly 
probable. There is one underlying assumption which, 
for the present at any rate, one does not feel at all 
inclined to accept, namely, that any given idea or practice 
has always been diffused from some one original source ; 
that, in fact, nothing in the world has ever been discovered 
or invented more than once. Mr. Perry is evidently 
under the spell of this new school, to whom Andrew Lang, 
with his sound common sense in the handling of these 
matters, must seem a hopelessly misguided heretic. As 
lie pointed out, if you find flint arrowheads almost 
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indistinguishable in make and shape in pretty nearly 
every part of the globe, it is not necessary to infer that 
the art and practice of making them first arose at some 
particular spot and then spread from it as a centre in all 
directions. The similarity of human needs and the 
existence in very many places of a similar suitable 
material are quite enough to account for the wide 
distribution and general resemblance of such things. 

But nowadays one is almost invited to believe that no 
boy anywhere in the world had ever picked up a stone to 
throw at a bird, without some stranger from a far 
distant country having first informed him, either directly 
or indirectly, that such a thing could be done. When one 
considers the difficulty and slowness of communication in 
former days, it is surely the height of rashness to assume 
that people in remote parts of the world must everywhere 
have waited indefinitely till every invention that has 
contributed to their material welfare came drifting in 
from some special hotbed of culture such as Egypt or 
Babylonia. However, that is a very big subject, hardly 
suitable for discussion in this place. If I have introduced 
it at all, it is because it seems to have influenced 
Mr. Perry’s judgment and point of view to what I venture 
to consider an undesirable and unfortunate extent, 
colouring his mind with certain preconceptions which 
have unconsciously biassed him in his handling of the 
evidence discussed in this book and seriously affecting 
the value of his arguments. 

C. O. Blagden. 


The Paleography of India. By Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Gaurishankar PIirachand Ojha. Second 
edition (revised and enlarged). Printed by the 
Scottish Mission Industries Company, Ltd., Ajmer. 
Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha, the learned curator of the 
Rajputana Museum at Ajmer, has rendered a real service 
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to the cause of epigrapliical research in bringing out 
a new edition of his work on Indian palaeography, which 
appeared first in 1894 under the title PrdcMna Lipimala . 
The book has been thoroughly revised, enlarged, and 
brought up to date, so that it has now grown to an 
imposing volume of thrice its original size. 

After a preface and an introduction containing an aperyn 
of the progress of antiquarian researches in India, the 
author discusses in his first four chapters : the antiquity 
of the art of writing in Ancient India, the origin of the 
Brahml and KharoshthI alphabets, and the history of 
the decipherment of ancient characters. The next 
fourteen chapters give an account of the ancient alphabets, 
of India: Brahml, Gupta, Kutila, 1 Nagarl, Sarada, 
Bengali, the Western script, that of the Central Provinces, 
Telugu-Canarese, Grantha, Kalinga, Tamil, Vatteluttu, 
and Kharoshthl. Two special chapters (xix-xx) are 
devoted to the numerical symbols of the Brahml (and its 
descendants), and of the Kharoslithi. In his chapter* xxi 
the author treats of the principal Indian scripts of the 
present day, their evolution from the ancient Brahnu 
being discussed in the next chapter. A special chapter 
deals with the evolution of the Nagaii numerical figures. 
The final chapter (xxiv) gives an account of the writing 
materials: palm-leaf, birch-bark, paper, cotton-cloth, 
wood, silk, leather, stone, brick (and earthenware), gold, 
silver, copper, brass, bell-metal, iron, ink, reed-pens, and 
other instruments for writing. To these twenty-four 
chapters is added an Appendix containing a dissertation 
on the epochs of various eras used in India. 

Throughout his work Pandit Ojha has fully utilized 
the results of antiquarian research during the twenty- 
four years which have elapsed since the first appearance 

1 The term Kutila would better have been replaced by “acute- 
angled”, as according to Buhler, Indische Palaeographie , p. 50, it is 
based on an erroneous rendering of the expression kutila akshara in the 
Devae Prasasti . 
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of his book. In his discussion of the Sarada, for instance, 
he has made use of the epigraphical materials which have 
come to light in the West Himalayan hill State of 
Chamba. Pandit Ojha’s book is composed in a Hindi 
which is remarkable for its clearness and purity. It 
shows how well a modern Indo-Aryan language adapts 
itself for a scientific work of this kind. 

The book will no doubt be welcomed in the first 
instance by the author’s countrymen, as it will help to 
stimulate their interest in the historical records of their 
country, and guide their studies in the field of 
palseographieal research. But to European scholars too, 
even those who are not familiar with Hindi, the work 
under review will be valuable on account of the eighty - 
four carefully prepared plates which form the second part 
of Pandit Ojha’s volume. Plates i-lxx contain not only 
complete reproductions of the various ancient scripts 
(both single aksharas and ligatures), but also facsimiles 
of portions of inscriptions, the Nagari transcripts of the 
latter being given in the chapters where the scripts 
are discussed. Plates Ixxi-lxxvi give tables of the 
numerals. It was an excellent idea to include the 
principal modern alphabets (modern Sarada, Takari, 
Gurmuklh, Kaithi, Bengali, Maitlhl, Uriya, Gujrati, 
Marathi, Telugu, Canarese, Grantha, Malayalam, Tulu, 
and Tamil), and to add a few plates which show the 
gradual development of some of these (Nagari, Sarada, 
Bengali, Canarese, Grantha, and Tamil) from the 
ancient Brahmi. 

J. Ph. V. 


The Diwan of Ghailan ibn c Uqbah, known as 
Dhu 3 r-Rummah. Edited by 0. H. H. Macartney. 
Cambridge University Press, 1919. 

In editing the poems of Dhu T-Rummah for the first 
time, Mr. Macartney has completed, with success, a task 
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that would have weighed heavily on a much younger man. 
He acknowledges help given by several British and 
German scholars, and particularly by Mr. Krenkow, who 
has read and revised the proofs throughout, but the main 
burden must have fallen on himself. The result is a fine 
volume containing about 700 pages of text and scholia, 
together with a full apparatus criticus . Of the seven 
principal codices consulted either in transcripts or photo- 
graphic prints, the two best, which comprise between 
them something like two - thirds of the Diwdn, are 
preserved in the Faiziyya Mosque at Constantinople and 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan ; these, unfortunately, 
were not available until much of the book was already in 
type, and as regards that portion their readings have been 
supplied in the list of corrigenda. The copyist of the 
Constantinople MS. claims to have derived his text from 
the tradition of Abu Nasr, the nephew of al-Asmal, and 
the editor concludes “ that the original text was that of 
al-Asmal, and that the glosses were largely based upon 
the commentary of (Abu c Amr) ash-Sliaib&ni The 
inferiority of the remaining MSS. is marked, while the 
glosses are apt to shirk real d : fficulties. 

Although I have not been able to examine the Diwdn 
thoroughly, my impression is that Mr. Macartney has 
taken great pains to establish the text and, considering 
the obstacles with which he was faced, has done his work 
very well. If it hardly reaches the standard set by 
Sir Charles Lyall and Professor Bevan, only unreasonable 
critics will find fault with it for that. Whatever be 
the qualities which make an ideal editor of pre-Islamic 
poetry, there is no doubt that the combination seldom 
occurs. Learning, though necessary as a basis, will not 
go far alone, nor achieve the utmost unless crowned by 
a peculiar balance of judgment, feeling, and imagination. 
Few editions of this kind are final in the sense that they 
leave little room for improvement in detail. Mr. Macartney 
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gives us all the requisite materials for criticism, and I am 
sure lie will be the first to welcome it. Perhaps some of 
the following suggestions, which include uncorrected 
misprints, may commend themselves to him : — 
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page verse ^ 

299 vr clAj 

soi m 

303 a LiJ. 

304 *1 

306 ri Perhaps 

308 r* J&j for Jdtf. 

312 v Read with Ambr. and Const. “There is always 

a (sore) place (in my heart) that causes a fresh out- 
break of the malady arising in me from (recollection 
of) the scenes of our love”. It is possible to read 

55 p 

J and translate: “There is always something 
that causes the malady ... to lodge (in my heart) 
and revive.” 


312, last line . {j**&*£ • 

315 iv (or JL>\S ^JSj) cjU l5 S2T £)&». For cL>\J 

“the contents (i.e. the look) of his eye,” 
cf. p. 615, v. 1 r, and Naqaid, glossary, under .<J. 
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Dhu ’r-Rummal), who ranked high as an authority on 
Bedouin idiom, is frequently cited by the philologists. 
We appreciate the labour devoted to collecting these 
citations, but wish that space could have been found for 
a glossary of uncommon words and for an index of rhymes. 
In fact the indices scarcely do justice to this notable 
edition, which, apart from its own merits, will always 
stand as a monument of Mr. Macartney’s enthusiasm 
energy, and endurance. 


R. A. N. 




OBITUARY NOTICE 


LEONARD WILLIAM KING 

It is with the feeling that the world of letters has 
suffered a great loss in the death of my. late colleague 
and friend, Leonard William King, that I write this short 
appreciation of him. Those who knew him personally 
will never forget his genial presence, his kindly manner; 
those who were acquainted with him through his hooks 
will realize what the loss is to Oriental scholarship. 

Born in 1869 lie was educated at Rugby, where he 
obtained a scholarship, and got his cap at football. Going 
thence to King’s College, Cambridge, he took a first in the 
Theological Tripos, and had he not changed his mind 
during his undergraduate days he would have gone into 
the Church. Science was, however, the gainer by his 
entering the Egyptian and Assyrian Department at the 
British Museum in 1892, where he remained until his 
death. He was made an Assistant Keeper in 1913, and 
a lecturer in Assyrian in 1910 at King’s College, London, 
where he was subsequently elected professor. He obtained 
his Litt.D. at Cambridge early in his career. He was on 
the Council of this Society. In 1906 he married Anna, 
daughter of the late Henry Anthony Burke, a descendant 
of Edmund Burke, the politician. 

After war broke out he put his knowledge of the Kear 
East at the service of the Admiralty, who employed him 
in map construction in London. Then, when the stress 
of war in Mesopotamia had diminished and the British 
Museum had set on foot fresh explorations in that country 
which I had been ordered to begin, he was to have joined 
me there and taken over the work from my hands. But 
alas ! the effect of inoculation against typhoid upon 
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a system already weakened by dysentery, from which he 
had suffered in his work at Nineveh in 1904, was 
followed by influenza from which he never really recovered, 
and a chill carried him off, just when he was in a fair 
way to mend. 

To appreciate his work to the full is no easy task for 
one of his own generation. He was an extraordinarily 
good, neat, and accurate copyist of cuneiform, and his 
texts (in these days when there is so much eye-trying 
work published in America and Germany) were a pleasure 
to read. He was always a pioneer in his editions of 
texts; his Letters of Hammurabi marked a distinct 
period of English Assyriology, and his work on the 
Tablets of Creation embodied so much fresh material 
that the world was introduced almost to a new story. 
His magnum opus, the History, of which two volumes 
were published, shows every evidence of that care and 
wide reading essential to him who breaks new ground. 

It was his love of adventure which first led him 
to Mesopotamia at his- own expense to reconnoitre the 
ground for reopening excavation at Kouyunjik, whither 
he returned and dug on behalf of the Museum for more 
than a year. To his recommendation to the Museum 
Authorities I owe in great measure my first journey to 
the Tigris valley; and after I had joined him in 1904 we 
crossed into Persia together to recopy the great inscription 
of Darius at Beliistun, and no man could have wished for 
a pleasanter or more energetic companion. It was the 
practical side of his nature which made him so keen and 
efficient a traveller, and, it may also be added, such 
a determined one. This-showed itself in the sensible and 
judicious opinions expressed in his scientific work. 

R. Campbell Thompson. 



NOTES OE THE HALF-YEAR 

(July-December, 1919) 


General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

November 11, 1919 .— Sir Charles J. Lyall, K.C.S.I., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following thirty-three candidates were elected 
members of the Society : — 


Pandit G. L. Chaturvedi. 

Mr. R. N. Banerji, B.Sc. 

Babu Shivaprasad Gupta. 
Captain Vere Everard Turner. 
Mrs. Cousland. 

R. Prasada, A.CX, F.R.U.S. 
Mr. S. N. Edwardes, C.S.I, 
C.V.O. 

Mr. N. M. Penzer, B.A., F.G.S. 
Professor T. R. Sesha -Iyengar. 
The Rev. F. W. O’Connell, 
M.A., B.D., Litt.D. 

Mr. Charles E. Ball. 

Mr. S. Abdul Majid, B.A. 

Mr. B. B. Bihari Lai, B.A., 
LL.B. 

The Rev. Sydney Nicholson. 
Sardar Abdul Qadir Khan. 

The Rev. Leo Jung, 


Agha Hyder Hosain. 

Mr. Halodhur Roy, Zamindar. 
Mr .Israel Abrahams, M. A ,,D .D. 
ftfrs. Agnes H. T. Marsh 
Phillipps de Lisle, F.R.G.S. 
Lieut.-Com. V. L. T rum per. 
Pandit B. D. Sharman, B.A. 
Dr. A. S. Yahuda. 

The Rev. Prof. S. A. B. Mercer, 
Ph.D., D.D. 

Mr. A. M. Hocart. 

Mr. Sayyid H. Majid. 

Mr. K. Krishnamachariar, B.A. 
Mr. M. Mohan Dhar, M.A. 

Dr. George Morgenstierne. 

Mr. B. Debi Prasad. 

Mr. Ram Chandra. 

Mrs. Satyanathan, M.A, 

Diwan A. A. Sharar, B.A. 


An address on recent Historical and Archaeological 
work in India was delivered by Dr. Vincent A. Smith, 
C.I.E., Vice-President. He said : — 

A fortunate combination of circumstances enables us 
to mark our last meeting in these familiar rooms by 
two interesting ceremonies well adapted to do honour 
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to the occasion. In the ordinary course of the Society's 
history the Public Schools Medal would have been 
presented to Mr. Bajpai some months ago, but his 
absence in India made a postponement necessary. The 
Pinhey Memorial Medal is presented here to Mr. Cousens 
at the request of the Hyderabad Archaeological Society. 
My personal association with both ceremonies is close. 
I was, as usual, one of the examiners for the Society’s 
Medal, and was entrusted by the Hyderabad Archaeo- 
logical Society with the adjudication of the first Pinhey 
Memorial Medal. The Council, therefore, have thought 
that it might be in my power to offer some brief 
observations appropriate to the sjoecial business of the 
meeting and likely to interest the Society generally. 

Inasmuch as my first essay in Indian History was 
published forty-two years ago, I could say much 
concerning the wonderful advances made in my favourite 
studies during my life, but time will not permit me 
either to indulge in a general review or to go into 
details. 

The establishment by Lord Curzon of a reformed 
Arch geological Society, directed so admirably by 
Sir John Marshall, has been a most potent factor in 
securing the progress achieved in every branch of Indian 
Archaeology and History. Eight years ago the Govern- 
ment of India was foolish enough to express the 
opinion that the work of the Survey was substantially 
complete, and that the cost of continuing it might be 
saved. Vigorous protests rescued the organization, and 
it must be obvious now to the Government of India 
that the subject-matter on which the Survey works is 
practically inexhaustible. 

Little has yet been done in the exploration of the 
sites dating from remote antiquity. The most important 
task of that kind as yet undertaken is the series of 
excavations begun by Sir John Marshall, and well 
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described by him in the Guide to Tctxila , 1918. But 
the oldest of the three cities collectively known as Taxila 
lias not yet been excavated. When the Bliir mound 
shall be seriously attacked we may expect startling 
discoveries concerning both the Mauryas of the fourth 
and third centuries B.c. and their predecessors. 

A century ago scholars were disposed to attribute an 
excessive antiquity to Indian literature and civilization. 
The inevitable reaction against extravagant theories 
resulted in a tendency to modernize the dates too much. 
If, as Goldslucker believed — and I have always agreed 
with him — the matchless grammarian Panini lived not 
later than GOO B.c., the antiquity of Indian literature 
must be put back many centuries earlier. As Professor 
Radhakumud Mukherjee has shown in a paper offered 
to our Journal, the Sanskrit literature anterior to Panini 
was extensive and varied. The general civilization of 
North India necessarily must be of early date when 
the literature is, old. I say nothing about the Dra vidian 
south, a separate and enormous subject. 

Several Hindu scholars have addressed themselves to 
the difficult problems relating to the Nandas and other 
dynasties in the north preceding the Mauryas, and a 
certain amount of solid progress has been achieved. 
The remarkable Patna statues noticed at the Joint 
Meeting of the Asiatic Societies in September may not 
be as old as Mr. Jayaswal supposes, but I am convinced 
that they are not later than Asoka. 

The date of Kanishka is a problem which has occupied 
from time to time many pages of our Journal, and has 
given rise to much discussion. The old question as to 
the Kadphises kings having preceded Kanishka has been 
settled definitely in the affirmative by Sir John Marshall’s 
excavations at Taxila. The positive date of Kanishka 
still remains more or less an open question, but I am 
now satisfied that it must be placed about a.d. 120, 
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a date which I adopted many years ago on grounds not 
altogether satisfactory, but which is defensible at this 
time for other reasons. 

When the chronology of the Nandas and that of 
Kanishka shall be finally adjusted, as they must be 
before long, the historian will be able to write with 
considerable confidence a fairly consecutive history of 
North India from 600 or even 700 B.c. 

Coming down to later periods we find a multitude of 
students working hard at innumerable problems. For 
instance, Professor Krishnaswami Ayyangar, of Madras 
University, is busy at the history of the mediaeval 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, which was broken up in 
1565. He has published this year a valuable collection 
of materials under the title Sources of Vijayanagar 
History. 

Lieut.-Colonel Haig continues to do scholarly work on 
the Muhammadan dynasties of the Deccan, and hopes to 
develop his studies more systematically when he retires 
next year. At present he is serving as Consul-General 
in Persia. He is the editor of the Muhammadan section 
of the composite Cambridge History of India , which 
isjrould have been published long ago but for the War. 
The project, however, has not been abandoned, and we 
may all hope for its early and complete realization. 
The work is to be on a large scale in six volumes. 

The critical labours of Professor Jadunatli Sarkar 
deserve special mention. His unfinished history of 
Aurangzeb, the last of the great Moguls, is based on an 
enormous collection of unpublished material, and is a 
work of high importance. The same learned author has 
not been afraid to handle the highly explosive subject 
of the Life and Times of Shivaji , the Maratha leader, 
which he has treated with skill and impartiality. 

The .industry of some writers is appalling. I have 
been reading lately the type-written MS. of a work on 
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Hindu Polity, in which the writer states incidentally 
that he examined 1,150 MSS. in London alone. 

I have been asked to invite your attention to the 
excellence of the results achieved by the many Societies 
which have sprung up in India during recent years. 
They are numerous, but my remarks will be confined to 
four, of which I receive the publications. 

The earliest of the four is the Panjab Historical 
Society, founded in 1910 by Dr. Vogel and certain 
members of the Panjab University. Sir Edward 
Maclagan, the new Lieutenant-Governor, is an active 
patron and supporter. The thoughtless action of a 
German U-boat lias spoiled my set, but the numbers 
which I possess amply entitle the Society to a high 
place in the annals of research. The Journal is 
published in an attractive form in large quarto. 

The Bihar and Orissa Research Society, which issued 
the first volume of its Journal for 1915, is a’ good 
second, and might urge claims to the first rank among 
the new Societies. It, too, is fortunate in enjoying the 
patronage and skilled guidance of the head of the 
Province, Sir Edward Gait, the historian of Assam. 
The editing by Messrs. Javaswal and R. D. Banerji of 
the great inscription of Kharavela, king of Kalinga or 
Orissa, is the most notable achievement of the Society. 
The numerous articles on anthropology and prehistoric 
antiquities give a special note to its publications. 

The weakest of the new institutions, I am sorry to 
say, is the Historical Society of the Upper Provinces, 
whose Journal made its appearance in September, 191*7. 
The support of Sir Harcourt Butler, the present 
Lieutenant - Governor, may infuse new life into the 
Society, which, with efficient organization and an active 
Secretary, should be inferior to none. Three or four 
of the papers in the three parts published are of high 
merit. The form is a large octavo. 
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The Hyderabad Archaeological Society, founded in 1915, 
is fortified by the ample resources of the Government 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam. Their Journal, 
handsomely printed in large octavo, with wide margins, 
is attractively illustrated. The Secretary, Mr. G. Yazdani, 
lias proved his capacity both as editor of the Journal 
and as Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey of 
the Nizam's Dominions. A letter by the late Dr. Moulton 
on the so-called Zoroastrian Period in Indian History 
gives somewhat unexpected support to Dr. Spooner’s 
audacious theories, familiar to the readers of our Journal. 
The unexplored material in the Deccan is unlimited; 
and the Society has reason to expect a long and 
prosperous career. 

The first President was Sir Alexander Pinliey, K.C.S.I., 
then the Resident at Hyderabad. When he died in 191 6, 
at an early age, the Society resolved to perpetuate his 
memory by establishing the Pinhey Memorial Medal. 
The regulations, settled in April, 1917, provide for a 
triennial award for "the best work on Deccan Archaeology 
or History A The competition is “ open to scholars in 
any part of the world A 

The Society honoured me by entrusting me with the 
adjudication for the first award. Four competitors sent 
in treatises. Two of them were negligible. The third, an 
essay by a Hindu scholar on the prehistoric antiquities 
of the Deccan, was good as far as it went, and elicited 
the commendation of Dr. Marett, who examined it. 
But that essay lacked the indispensable illustrations, 
and was rather an outline sketch than a finished 
treatise. The fourth, the magnificent work now before 
you on Bijapur and its Architectural Remains, by 
Mr. Henry Cousens (vol. xxxvii, Imp. Ser., A.S., Bombay 
Government Press, 1916), obviously had the highest claim 
to the Medal, which I had no hesitation in awarding to 
the author. The book supersedes all previous works on 
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the subject, and leaves little to be said b} 7 anybody 
else. The illustrations, both drawings and photographs, 
are' superbly produced and give a vivid idea of the glories 
of the ancient capital, which, after a long period of 
desolation, is now reviving as a modern commercial 
town. 

Mr. Cousens held the office of Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Survey (Western Circle) for about twenty 
years, and issued annual Progress Reports, which show, as 
they ought to show, gradual advance in both matter and 
method. Those Reports, indispensable to the student of 
ancient Indian history, contain the records of important 
discoveries in Sind, at Chitor, at Besnagar, and at scores 
of other localities. The good work of Mr. Cousens is 
fitly crowned b} r the award of the Pinhey Memorial 
Medal, which I ask the Chairman to hand to him, with 
the best wishes both of this Society and of its young 
daughter, the Arch geological Society of Hyderabad. 

Mr. IT. Cousens, having accepted the Medal, replied in 
the ‘following terms 

I would just like to explain how my monograph on 
Bijapur came to be written. It is one of live monographs 
which I undertook to write for the Government of India 
on my retirement from the service. Three others are 
already completed and are in India awaiting the printer. 
Their publication was postponed on account of the 
necessity for economy during the War, but I hope to see 
them shortly put through the press. 

One is upon the Chaluky an Architecture of the Bombay 
Presidency ; another upon the Mediaeval Temples of the 
Daichan ; and a third, which I think will prove of more 
interest to a larger circle of readers, is upon the 
Antiquities of Sind. The fifth monograph I have now 
in hand, but my progress witli it is slow, owing chiefly to 
the house shortage, all my books being warehoused and, 
for the time being, inaccessible. It is upon the famous 
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temple of Somanatha and other mediaeval temples in 
Kathiawad. 

The publication of these volumes will round off the 
work of many years of the Archaeological Survey of 
Western India. When the late Dr. Burgess started the 
Survey he wrote and issued illustrated annual reports of 
the operations in the field. But this method was found 
unsatisfactory, as these reports merely described the 
remains as they were met with during the annual cold 
weather tours, without reference to others of the same 
classes elsewhere. There would be, for instance, an 
account of some Brahmanical temple, followed by that of 
a Buddhist cave, and that, again, by some Muhammadan 
remains, and so on. It was then determined to abandon 
this method, and wait until we had collected sufficient 
material to produce more or less complete monographs on 
each of the different classes met with. 

As we then settled down for some years, almost 
exclusively to the roclc-cut cave-temples, it was not long 
before Dr. Burgess was able to produce two volumes upon 
these, which, with the Cave-temples of India , written in 
conjunction with Mr. Fergusson, practically exhausted 
this subject. The old city of Dabhoi, in His Highness 
the Gatkwad’s dominions; the mosques and tombs of 
Ahmadabad ; the Muhammadan remains in other parts 
of Gujarat; and the Solanki architecture of Northern 
Gujarat supplied materials for further monographs. In 
place of the original illustrated yearly reports we now 
issue brief annual Progress Reports, chiefly for the 
information of Government, without illustrations, which 
record, with short descriptive paragraphs, the work 
accomplished during the year, and include the usual office 
returns concerning the staff, expenditure, etc. 

Then followed a great impetus in the work of the 
conservation of these remains, which curtailed original 
exploration, and banished any chance of our undertaking 
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the sorting out of the material we had in hand and its 
publication. Thus it came about that when the time 
came for me to retire we had a very great collection of 
drawings, photographs, copies of epigraphical records, 
notes, and other material dealing with the classes of 
remains I am now finishing off* As the collection of all 
this material had been my work for many years before 
quitting the Survey, the Government of India arranged 
with me to write up these monographs after my retire- 
ment, when I should be released from office routine and 
other extraneous duties. 

With the completion of these, pretty well all remains 
above ground, and a little from below, in the Western 
Presidency and adjoining districts, will have been 
examined and described. As the architectural remains 
above ground were, for the most part, fast decaying, we 
delayed regular excavation work until these had been 
visited and surveyed. What was below ground would 
keep for a while longer, but much of that above was 
crumbling fast. 

In the Western Presidency proper there is little below 
ground, for the simple reason that most of the country is 
rock to the surface, or very near it, so that there has been 
little chance for remains to become covered. Sind, 
however, offers a more inviting field for excavation, as 
may be gathered from the very satisfactory results of my 
excavations at Mirpur-Khas and those of Mr. Bhandarlcar 
near Tando Muhammad Khan. To my great regret the 
age limit of the Service, making me too old to remain 
longer in the traces, though not too old to work up these 
monographs, obliged me to quit just when I should have 
liked to follow up this very congenial and interesting 
work of excavation. I believe there is more underground 
in Sind, through which Alexander once led his armies, 
than we have any idea of. The ever-shifting Indus and 
its tributaries have played havoc with its old sites, and 
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have, in the long past”" caused many a town to be abandoned, 
and subsequently covered with silt and sand. 

The principal remains in Western India comprise a few 
localities where prehistoric flints, dolmens, and cairns are 
to be found; the magnificent series of rock-cut temples 
of the Buddhists, Hindus, and Jains ; the Buddhist remains 
in Sind, chiefly below ground ; the mediaeval temples of 
Gujarat, and those of the Dakhan and the Chalukyan or 
Kanarese districts, each of these three classevS being of 
distinct styles ; the Muhammadan remains in the principal 
centres of Sind, Alimadabad, Champanir, and Bijapur, 
with others scattered all over the country; and lastly, 
certain Eimopean remains, principally Portuguese, such as 
are found within the old fort of Bassein, near Bombay. 

In addition to these, are the old mediaeval forts of the 
Dakhan, found in scores perched upon the hills and crags 
of the Western Ghats. These and countless epigraphical 
remains constitute the chief stock-in-trade of our Depart- 
ment in Western India. 

When the Survey was first started the Bombay Govern- 
ment expected that it would have completed its work 
of the Presidency in a few short years, but after several 
reminders as the jmars went on, and finding that they 
could not get rid of us, they made the Survey into 
a permanent and ornamental department which still finds 
plenty of work to do. ^ 

There is one subject upon which I should like to say 
a few words. It has been proposed that all appointments 
in the Archaeological Department of India should be 
filled with Sanskritists. Apart from the Sanskrit 
Epigraphists, this is not at all necessary. The collection 
of epigraphical records is a small part of a superintendent’s 
duties. His chief work lies with monumental archaeology 
and excavation, and, to carry out this work properly — to 
supervise and check his draftsmen or surveyors — it is 
absolutely necessary that he should know more of their 
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work than they do themselves, for they are not always 
to be depended upon for accuracy, which plays so 
important a part in all exploration. He has to make 
proposals for conservation work to be carried out by the 
P.W.D., and unless he has himself some architectural and 
building knowledge he is not likely to command the same 
respect at their hands. It is therefore necessary that the 
Superintendent should be an architect or engineer. Again, 
since the epi graphical records collected are not by any 
means confined to Sanskrit inscriptions, he would, in 
order to work satisfactorily on these himself, have to be 
a fully qualified scholar in each of the different languages. 
Life is too short for one to be qualified in all these 
subjects. So we have found it better for a Superintendent 
not to dabble in epigraphical records himself, but to pass 
on his impressions and estampages to our own epigraphists 
or to those scholars in India or Europe whose life studies 
in the different languages enable them to do that part of 
the work much more thoroughly. Years ago I started 
the study of Sanskrit, Persian, and Kanarese, but soon 
found I had not the time for it. It is as well, though, 
for a Superintendent to make himself so far acquainted 
with the different languages as to be able to pick out 
names and dates so as to judge the age and character 
used, and so be able to decide whether an inscription is 
a valuable one or not. 

The next business of the meeting was the Presentation 
of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Public School Gold Medal 
to Mr. S. S. Bajpai, late of Dulwich College, for his 
essay on “The Emperor Shah Jahan, 1627-66”. The 
Chairman said that it was the first occasion on which the 
Gold Medal had been won by a young Indian gentleman. 
Though only two essays had been sent in, they were both 
of a high order of merit and it had been decided to 
award a second prize of books to the other competitor, 
Mr. R. G. Thurburn, of St. Paul’s School, Hammersmith. 
j-ras. 1919. 42 
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The prizes having been handed to the recipients, the 
Chairman, Sir Charles J. Lyall, gave a short address. 
He communicated the contents of a letter from the 
President, Lord Reay, expressing his regret that an attack 
of bronchitis detained him in Scotland and made it 
impossible for him to be present at this last meeting of 
the Society at 22 Albemarle Street. The resignation of 
Sir H. Mortimer Durand, P.C., K.C.M.G., from his position 
as Director was also announced, and was received with 
great regret. 

The Chairman went on to say that this was the last 
occasion on which the Society would meet in these rooms 
which had been occupied by them for exactly fifty years, 
and in which so much good work had been done. It 
was in 1869' that they entered them. Their then 
President was Viscount Strangford, one of the most 
extraordinary Oriental scholars of his time. They had 
since had several Presidents, of whom perhaps the most 
famous was Sir Henry Rawlinson, who was rightly 
considered the father of Assyriological studies. He was 
followed by other eminent men, such as Sir Bartle Frere, 
Sir Henry Yule, and the present President, Lord Reay ? 
who has held the position for no less than twenty-five 
years — (cheers) — or exactly half the period of their 
occupancy of the present rooms. Lord Reay desired him 
to say how glad he was that they had found in their new 
quarters at 74 Grosvenor Street, a good home in which to 
continue an active career. That home was now in the 
hands of the workmen, and of course in great disorder. 
It was a fine house and it had a number of rooms which 
would not only lodge them and their library, but would 
provide space for a good many of the clients who came to 
them for accommodation. They had had happy times 
at 22 Albemarle Street, and a great number of eminent 
men had served on their Council, lectured to their 
audiences, and contributed to their Journal. As they 
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knew, their centenary was approaching, for the Society 
was founded in 1823. In the historical volume by 
which the event would be commemorated, there would 
be found many names which had become household words 
among Orientalists, but on this occasion it would be too 
long a task to endeavour to enumerate them. 

Entering a new building was a time for recognizing 
that the Society was greatly in need of new blood. If 
they looked at the list of members of Council they would 
find a great proportion of old men. They wanted new 
men, young men, men who would give their best energies 
in the prime of life to Oriental studies. He sincerely 
hoped that after a great wax', a large part of which had 
been waged in Eastern lands, there would arise from 
sojourn in the Near and Further East new students and 
scholars, who would have been attracted by the things 
they saw there, and would use the Society for carrying 
on their work. One more point called for notice : the 
business of getting out of one house and into another was 
exti^emely expensive and it was going far to exhaust 
their accumulations. He ventured to suggest that some 
of the older men among their members might consider 
whether benefactions inter vivos , or even if they preferred 
of a testamentary character, might not be applied to the 
replenishment of those vanishing accumulations. All of 
them were attached to a habitation which had so many 
happy associations for them, and it was with regret that 
they departed from its friendly shelter. They hoped ‘that 
in their new quarters they would find more room, and 
would have a pi^osperous beginning of a new career. 
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A new Ganga Record, 236-9. 
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ticism, 103-4 ; his Immanence of 
God , 104 ; his Maimonides, 104. 

Abu’l-AlaMa’arri, Arabic poet, 449. 

Academic des Inscriptions, 
Memoires of, 241. 

Ahmed Leki Pasha, his Ibn-ul-Kalbi 
and Tibr 3/asbuk , 007. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Peace of, 285. 

Aiyangar, S. Krishnaswami, bis 
Beginnings of South Indian 
History , 596-9 ; his Ancient 

India , 596. 

al-Anbari, his recension of the 
text of the Mufaddallyat, 102. 

Alexander the Great, 500, 503, 522, 
605. 

Ali, A. Yusuf, his Traelc af Indiens 
Kultur , review of, 277-9. 

‘A^yu’bnu - *1 - Hasan 5 el-Khaz- 
rejiyy, The Pearl- Strings, review 
of, 423-7. 

al-Mufaddal, poet, 102-3. 

Ambur campaign, 286 seq. 

A nan da Rang a Pillai, Private Diary 

• of, 285-90. 

Ancestors, worship of, 509. 

Ancient Arabic poetry, some 
aspects of, 102-3. 

Anderson, G., his Expansion of 
British India , 258-60. 

“ Anglo-Indian,” 62-3, 5SS. 

Annals of Archaeology, 34. 

Anu, Babylonian deity, 203. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 500. 

Apsasii , meaning of, 41-2. 

Ara — namdrii, meaning of, 42. 

Arab traders, 525; influences in' 
the Philippines, 586 ; sailors, 
601 ; paganism, 607. 

Arabia, 602 ; poetry of, 102-3 ; 
dialect of literature in, 103. 

Arabic word quoted by Hema- 
candra, 235 ; lexicons, 426 ; 
literature, recent, 607-12. 


Aramaic character, documents in, 
147-52 ; language, 596. 

Archaeological Survey of India, 
Annual Report (1915-16), 104-6 ; 
Eastern Circle (1916-17), 106, 
239 ; Hindu and Buddhist Monu- 
ments (Northern Circle), 106-7 ; 
Memoirs, 396, 427. 

Archer, William, his India and 
the Future (1917), 62. 

Aris, sect of, 105-6. 

Armenian cemetery at Isfahan, 
321-52. 

Artaxerxes, court of, 518. 

Aryan groups and types, 493, 497, 
500, 511 ; earliest notice of, 506 ; 
N. India Aiyanized, 506-7, 524 ; 
mode of life, 507 ; social 
structure, 509. 

invasion of Northern India, 

493-529 ; stages in, 507. 

Asoka, Rock Edict of, 581, 598; 
his kingdom, 598. 

Assyrian inscriptions and texts, 
290, 296-8. See Babylonian. 

Astronomical Observations of Jai 
Singh , by G. R. Kaye, review of, 
427-9. 

Athe, Dr., 209. 

Athens, Congress of Orientalists 
at, 128, 607. 

Auckland, Lord, 260. 

Aufrecht, Professor, 125. 

Avestan texts, 110-13 ; language, 
526. 
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Babylon, cuneiform script of, 1 ; 
civilization of, 2 ; early history 
of, 26 ; inscriptions and tablets, 
64, 185-205, 290 ; vegetation of, 
204 ; peoples of, 502. 

Babyloniaca, Journal of, 588. 

Babylonian myths and legends, 37, 
185, 292-3 ; grammatical text, 
38 ; culture in Asia Minor, 589. 
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Bagdad, 291-3. 

Ball, Rev. 0. J., 30. 

Barbosa , Duarte, The Booh of, 
401-14. 

Bargista language. See Ormurl. 

Bar Hebraaus’s Booh of the Dove, 
review of, 593-6. 

Baroda, music conference at, 276. 

Basque fire customs, 107. 

Beginnings of South Indian History , 
review of, 596-9. 

Bell, Miss G. L., The Desert and 
the Sown, 612. 

Benares, mosque in, 558. 

Bengal, Asiatic Society of, 116, 
119, 274. 

Berchem, M. van, bis Corpus 
Inscriptionum, 611. 

Bevan, Professor, 620. 

Beveridge, H., 586. 

Bhandarkar, Professor D. R. , 396. 

Bharabas, tribe of, 521 ; kings of, 
514. 

Bharbut, stupa of, 242. 

Bhasa and the Matta-vilasa, plays 
ascribed bo, 233-4. 

Biblical Archeology, Society of, 
25-36, 129 ; Proceedings and 
Transactions, 28-9, 185 ; amal- 
gamated with the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 36. 

Biddulph, Colonel, 288. 

Bihar and Orissa, province of, 239 ; 
Journal of Research Society, 
395 ; races of, 502, 522-4. 

Birch, Dr. Samuel, 25-7, 29, 35. 

Bird wood, Sir George, 417. 

Bi-Situn, inscription at, 234. 

Blood, Sir Bindon, 52. 

Bodhisatbva, legend of the, 77, 79 ; 

images and gods of, 85-6, 89 ; 

headdress of, 88. See Buddha. 

Bohairic MSS., finds of, 283. 

Boni, G. B. Baldelli, 393-5. 

Bonomi, Joseph, 25. 

Booh of Duarte Barbosa, The , vol. i, 

edited by M. L. Dames, review 

of, 401-14. 

Boro- Bud ur, stupa of, 244. 


Bower, Major-Gen. H., MS. found 
by him, 116-17. 

Brahma, figures of, 85. 

Brahman ascetics, 86 ; fables, 
364-6 ; bronze, 416. 

Brahmans, their stature, 494 ; 
arts, 508 ; religion, 509 ; take 
part in battle, 509; colony of, in 
Rajputana, 517 seq. ; centre of, 
521 ; trade, 525 ; alphabets, 
origin of, 618. 

British Museum, Stein’s pictures 
at, 57 ; figures at, 84 ; Baby- 
lonian tablets at, 185, 188, 203-4, 
575 ; Manichsean fragment, 207 ; 
Ethiopic glossaries, 209. 

Brooks, E. W., 207. 

Browne, Professor E. G., 425. 
Brunob, his Textes en Arabs, 611. 
Buckley, J, J., 154. 

Buddha, previous existences of, 
77 ; principal disciples of, 86 ; 
types of, 87-8, 243 ; bronze 
statue of, 240 ; his family, 295-6 ; 
Indian chronicle dates from, 506. 
Buddhism, 523. 

Buddhist art, beginnings of, 61, 
241-6, 417,557, 566-7; Madonna, 
84, 241 ; monuments, 106 ; Nir- 
vana, 587. 

Budge, Dr. E. A. Wallis, bis 
Miscellaneous Coptic Texts in the 
Dialects of Upper Egypt, review 
of, 283-5. 

Buhler, Dr., 397-8. 

Burgess, Dr., bis edition of Griin- 
wedel’s Buddhist Art in India, 77. 
Burials, Jewish, 253-6. 

Burlingame, E. W., 231-2. 

Burnet, Professor J., 560. 

Bushed, Dr., his bowl, 94. 
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Candler, Edmund, The Sepoy, 599. 
Cappadocia, ladies 5 college in, 
588-91. 

Caste, 78-80, 85 ; variations in, 
494, 519, 522. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 47. 
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Central Asia, Stein's expeditions 
in, 52 seq. 

Chaldean Genesis, 2S. 

Chandra Sahib, 286-7. 

Chariots of war, 508. ’ 

Charms, study of, 31. 

Chavannes, Edouard, his work, 
265-6. 

China, international relations with 
Russia, 98-102; its position in 
E. Asia, 269-70 ; competitive 
examinations in, 270-1 ; law, 
271. 

Chinese Archaeological Review, 
373. 

Chinese Customs, 93-4 ; emigra- 
tion, 94 ; diplomacy of, 95 ; 
missionaries, 95, 98 ; treacher}*, 
101 ; pliilosoph}', 567 ; influences 
in Philippines, 585. 

Christensen, Arthur, his Contes 
Persons, review of, 279-80. 

Clive, Lord, 288. 

Codrington, Dr. O., retirement of, - 
47. 

Coldstream, J., 263. 

Coldstream, W,, Labour Songs in 
India, 43-6. 

Colloquial English - Persian Dic- 
tionary, by Lieut. -Col. Phillott, 
review of, 437-49. 

Confucius, teaching of, 269, 273. 

Constantinople, Imperial Osman - 
lian Museum, 3 ; Faiziyya 
Mosque at, 620. 

Contenau, Dr. G., 589-91. 

Contes Persons en Langue Popu- 
late, by Arthur Christensen, 
review of, 279-80. 

Coomaraswamy, Dr. A. K., his 
Dance of Siva, 414-19. 

Cooper, R. E., 263. 

Coptic manuscripts and papyri, 
29, 207 ; Miscellaneous Texts in 
the Dialect of Upper Egypt , 
by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, 
review of, 283-5. 

Cordier, Henri, 98, 100, 265-6. 

Cosmogonic tales, 67. 


Countries and Tribes of the Persian 
Gulf, The , by Col. S. B. Miles, 
review of, 601-5. 

Cowley, A., ThePahlavi Document 
from Avroman, 147-54. 

Crawford, S. J., The Decipher- 
ment of the Hittite Language, 
1-13. 

Creation of man, story of, 67 ; 
theory of, 68 ; bilingual account 
of, 292. 

Creswell, Capt. K. A. C., his Briej 
Chronology of Muhammadan 
Monuments of Egypt, review of, 
611. 

Croce, B., his Aesthetic, 415-16. 

Croste, Dr. BAne, his Le Svustika, 
107-8. 

Crum, W. E., A “ Manichraan ” 
Fragment from Egypt, 207-8. 

Cultru, M., his Dupleix , ses plans 
politiques, sa disgrace, 288. 

Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian 
Tablets , 199, 205. 

Customs at Shanghai, 93 ; Canton, 
96. 

Czaplicka, Miss M. A., The Turks 
of Central Asia, 266-8. 

D 

D’Abbadie, his Catalogue raisonnd 
des MSJS . Ethiopiens (1859), 210. 

Dalhousie, Lord, 247, 260. 

Damascus, a Jewish Katib in, 
155-84. 

Dames, M. Longworth, his edition 
of Book of Duarte Barbosa , 401-1 4. 

Dance of Siva , The, by Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, review of, 
414-19. 

Daranatz, Canon, his notes on the 
Swastika, 107. 

Darius Hystaspes, 234, 497, 506, 
518. 

Darmesteter, James, 110. 

Davids, Professor Rhys, 124, 128 ; 
his Buddhist India, 232, 296. 

Davids, Mrs. Rhys, her Buddhist 
Psychology , 232. 
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Day of Atonemenfc, 257. 

Daya Ram Sahni, survey of archaeo- 
logical work, 107. 

De Goeje Fund, 596. 

Deir-el-Bahari, temple at, 33. 

Delifczsch, Dr, Friedidch, 41, 294. 

Dillmann, his Lexicon, 210. 

JDtwdn of Ghaildn ibn ‘ Uqbah, 
edited by C. H. H. Macartney, 
review of, 6 J 9-23. 

Dodwell, H., his edition of The 
Private Diary of Ananda Banga 
PUlai, review of, 285-90. 

Dozy, his Spanish Islam , 610. 

Dravidian words, 235 ; tribes, 500, 
502, 518 seq. ; trade, 525. 

Dublin, National Museum of, 154. 

Dupleix, his activities, 285 seq. 

Duroiselle, 0., on “The Arl of 
Burma and Tantric Buddhism ”, 
105. 

E 

icole Frangais de l’Extreme Ori an t, 
Bulletin of, 241, 244. 

Eggeling, Dr. Julius, obituary 
notice of, 124-8, 300. 

Egyptian Archeology, Journal of, 
34. 

•®o , yi ) ^ an archaeology, hieroglyphic 
writing, 1 ; civilization of, 2 ; 
Exploration Fund, 34, 35. 

Elemental Stupa. See Japanese 
Sotoba. 

Elgin, Lord, his destruction of the ■ 
Summer Palace at Pekin, 101—2 ; 
his Letters and Journals , 102. 

Encyclopedia Britannic a, 234. 

Enlil and Ninlil, the Divine Lovers, 
by Dr. T. G. Pinches, 185-205, 
575-80. 

Epigraphia Indica, 237, 239. 

Eranian dialects, 274, 276. 

Eridu, city of Paradise, 292-3. 

Esarhaddon, age of, 186. 

Etana, legend of, 37. 

Ethiopic-Falasi glossary, 209-30. 

Etruscan invasion, 12; rulers of 

Latium, 12. 


fjlude sur les Emprunts Syriaques , 
par l’Abbe Michel J. Feghali, 
611-12. 

Etymological notes, 63. 

Euphrates, 292-4. 

Eurasian, 62-3. 

Expansion* of British India, The, 
258-60. 

F 

Fall of Man, story of, 69. 

Fabi mid Caliphs, reign of (969-1x71 
A.D.), 158. 

Feghali, TAbbe Michel J., his 
fjtudes sur les Emprunts 
Syriaques, review of, 611-12. 
Fergusson, his History of Indian 
Archeology, 564-5. 

Five Elements, the, 557-8. 

Fleet, Dr., 236-7, 239, 261. 

Flood, story of, 69-70. 

Forlong, Major-General, 558. 
Foucher, A., his UAH GHco- 
Bouddhique du Gandhara (1905), 
77-91, 241-2; his Iconograpliie 
Bouddhique (1900, 1905), 241 ; 
his Beginnings of Byddhist Art 
and other Essays (1917), 241-6. 
Four Assyriological Notes, by 
S. Langdon, 37-42. 

Frazer, Sir James G., his Follclore 
in the Old Testament, review of, 
65-76. 

G 

Gandhara sculptures, 77 , 91,242-3 ; 

Brahmins of, 518. 

Ganga rulers and records, 236-9. 
Ganges, Middle, populations of, 
493; characters of, 501-6, 519, 
524 seq. 

Garden of Eden, From the , to the 
Crossing of the Jordan , by Sir W. 
Willcocks, review of, 290-4. 
Garrett, H. L. 0., editor of 
Cunningham’s History of the 
Sikhs , 246-7. 

Garstang, Professor, discovery of 
Sun- tern pie at Meroe, 34. 
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Genesis, earthly Paradise, 292; 
rivers of, 293. 

German Imperial Archaeological 
Institute, 3 ; Oriental Society, 3. 

Gibb Memorial Fund, 423. 

Gilgamish, national hero of Sumer 
and Akkad, 37. 

Goeje, Fondation de, 48. 

Goshen, Land of, 291. 

Grantham, A. E., his Pencil 
Speakings from Peking, review of, 
269-74.' 

Graves of Europeans at Isfahan, 
321-52. 

Greek literature, 1 ; documents, 
147, 153; Graeco- Roman pantheon, 
200 ; art, 417 ; philosophy, 560; 
of Asia Minor, 588, 

Grierson, Sir George, 61 ; his 
Ormurl or Bargistd Languages, 
274-d! 

Griinbaum, David, 277. 

Griinwedel, his Buddhist Art in 
India , 77. 

Guidi, his dictionary, 210. 

Guptas, empire of the, 260-2, 505, 
522-3. 

II 

Haas, Dr., 125. 

Haig, Lieut. -Col. T. W., Graves of 
Europeans in the Armenian 
Cemetery at Isfahan, 321-52. 

Hajiabad inscriptions, 154-5. 

Hakluyt Society, 401-2. 

Hall, H. B;., Ancient History of the 
Hear East, 2. 

Hammu-rabi, 186. 

Handbook for Travellers in India, 
etc., notice of, 612-13. 

Hardinge, Lord, of Penshurst, 588. 

Hargreaves, II., report on Kangra 
District, 105. 

Hariti, a goddess, 83-4. 

Hart, Sir Robert, 92-6, 97-8. 

Hathigumpha inscriptions, 396-9. 

Hebrew views about the ocean, 281. 

Hellenic Society, 154. 

Hellenic Studies, Journal of, 147. 


Hemacandra, an Arabic word 
quoted by, 235. 

Herodotus, 1, 12, 275, 497, 510, 518. 

Hefch, children of, 2. See Hifctifces. 

Hiddekel. See Tigris. 

Hindu monuments, 106 ; medicine, 
117 ; theocracy, 508 ; society, 
509, 510 ; teaching, 520 ; Neo- 
Hinduism, 523. 

Hindustani Manual, 3rd ed., by 
Lieut. -Col. D. C. Phillott, review 
of, 435-7. 

Hirsohfjkld, T)r. Hartwig, An 
E fchi opi c-Falasi G lossary , 209-30. 

History of the Sikhs from the Origin 
of the Nation to the Battles of the 
Sutlej , by J. D. Cunningham, 
review of, 246-9. 

Hittite Empire, 10-12. 

inscriptions, 3, 28. 

kings, 3, 4. 

language, decipherment of, 

1-13 ; identical with Arzawa, 2 ; 
an Indo-European tongue, 4, 7. 

■ people, 2, 31 ; original seats 

of, 11. 

Hoernle, Dr. Augustus Frederic 
Rudolf, 53 ; obituary notice of, 
44, 124; bibliography, 119-24. 

Holma, Dr. , 42. 

Hoo Chi -Tsai, his Les Bases Conven- 
lionnelles des Relations Modernes 
entre la Chine et la Russie, 98-102. 

Hopkins, L. C. , Pictographi c Recon- 
naissances, part iii, 369-88. 

Houssay, M., his work on the 
Swastika, 108. 

Howell, Capt. G. C., 263. 

Hrozny, Dr. Friedrich, 1, 2, 4, 6. 

Hutchison, Dr. J., 263. 

I 

Iconography of the religions of the 
East, 77 ; Buddhist, 85-6. 

Indian music, 276-7 ; poetry, 
277 ; women, 277-8 ; vernacular 
literatures, 27S. 

Indo-Chinese languages, 249. 
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Indra, figures of, 85, 497. 

Indus basin, population of, 498, 
503, 505, 518 seq. ; passage of, 
506. 

Inscriptions, Cuneiform, 1, 37 ; 
Hittite, 3, 28 ; South Indian, 
104. 

IR — ziCtu , meaning of, 42. 

Iranian race, 496. 

Isfahan, European graves at, 
321-52. 

Islam Akhun, his forgeries, 54. 

Ismaili MSS. in Petrograd, 429-35. 

Ivanow, W. A., his Ismaili MSS. 
in the Asiatic Museum of Petro- 
grad, 429-35. 

J 

Jackson, Sir T. G., 108. 

Jai Singh , The Astronomical Ob- 
servatories of, 427-9. 

Jainism, 523. 

Japanese Sotoba, on the, by James 
Troup, 557-73. 

J as trow, Civilisation of Babylonia 
and Assyria , 2. 

Jatakas, 77, 82, 231-2, 245 ; reliefs 
at Bharhut, 242 seq. 

Java, sculptures in, 243. 

Jayaswal, Mr., 395-9. 

Jewish cabalistic literature, 595. 

Jewish history, place of the Law 
in, 74 ; customs, 253-8. 

Jews and Christians, restrictions 
against, 158. 

J ews’ College, library of, 209. 

Job, date of Book of, 234, 586-7. 

Jordan, crossing of, 290-3. 

Journal Asiatique , 241. 

Jouveau-DubreuiljG.j^/iePa^ams, 

233. 

Jovanovic, K. J., 108. 

K 

KanchT, town and country of, 581-2. 

Kaniska, 82. 

Karaite hymns, 155. 

Kashmir, historian of, 51 ,* lore, 
52; Stein’s journeys from, 57-8 ; 


pre- Muhammadan monuments 
in, 105. 

Kay, H. C., editor of ‘Umarah’s 
History of the Yam an, 425. 

Kaye, G. R., his Astronomical 
Observatories of Jai Singh, review 
of, 427-9. 

Keith, Dr. A. Berriedale, The 
Sdihkhya System, a History of the 
Sdriikhya Philosophy , 421. 

Kennedy, J., Aryan Invasion of 
Northern India, 493-529. 

Kharavela, 395-9. 

Kharoshthz alphabet, origin of, 618. 

King, Professor L. W., his History 
of Sumer and Akkad, 606 1 
obituazy notice of, 625-6. 

Kings, clans led by, 509. 

Koldewey, Professor, his Bxca ra- 
tions in Babylon, 606. 

Kulu, a Gazetteer of, 262 5. 

Kunick, Rev. H., 263. 

Kurdish dialect, 274. 

Kuru kings, 514. 

Kuru-Panchala country, 521. 

L 

Labour songs in India, W. Cold- 
stream, 43-6. 

Ladies’ College in Cappadocia, 
588-91. 

Lall, Panna, his Batts of Skanda - 
gupta and his Successors, 260. 

Landberg, Count Carlo de, his 
Langue des Bedouins ‘ Anazeh , 
review of, 609-10. 

Lang, Andrew, 616. 

Langdon, Professor S. , Four 
Assyriologi cal Notes, 37-42, 185, 
205, 296-7. 

Langue des Bedouins i Anazeh , 
609-10. 

Laotsze, teachings of, 269, 273. 

Law, Hebrew, 74-5. 

Lawrence, Major, 288. 

Lay, Horatio Nelson, 93. 

Le Coq, A. von, 207. 

Legge, F., The Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, 25-36. 
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Lobingier, Dr. C. S., bis Ethnology 
of the Philippines , 584-6. 

Lowy, Dr. A., 209. 

Lyall, Sir C. J. } 620; his Some 
Aspects of Ancient Arabic Poetry , 
as illustrated by a little - known 
Anthology , 102-3. 

Lyall, Sir j. B. , 263-5. 

M 

Macartney, C. H. H. } his edition 
of The Diwdn of Ghaildn ibn 
l ffqbah, review of, 619-23. 

Macdonell, Professor A. A., 559. 

Madras Presidency, peoples of, 
502. 

Mahabharata, 559. 

Mahrattas, 497. 

Maithili, a new book in, 235-6. 

Malay origins, 585. 

Malcolm, Sir John, 63, 588. 

Manchu dynasty, 272. 

Manichsean fragment from Egypt, 
207-8. 

Mann, Dr. Jacob, Moses and 
Samuel, a Jewish Katib in 
Damascus, and his Pilgrimage to 
Medinah and Mekkah, 155-84. 

Mann, Laivs of 559. 

Marco Polo, 58. See Note on 
Chinese Atlas. 

Margoliouth, Professor, 54, 207. 

Mark of Cain, 69. 

Marriage in the East, 418-19. 

Marshall, Sir John, 61, 62; his 
Guide to Sahchi , 90, 242 ; his 
Reports, 104-6. 

Maspero, Henri, 294; his Struggle 
of the Nations , 2. 

Masrur, Saiva temple at, 105. 

Medes, their settlements, 495, 500. 

Medinah and Mekkah, a pilgrimage 
to, 155-7. 

Mediterranean types, 498-501. 

Megalithic Cxdture of Indonesia , 
The , by W. J. Perry, review of, 
614-17. 

Meithei language, 250, 253. 

M Manges Sylvain Levi , 241. 


Merodach, Babylonian deity, 199, 
203, 292. 

Meroe, sun-temple at, 34. 

Mesopotamia, trade of, 601 ; a 
small handbook to the history 
and antiquities of, 605-7 ; 
British forces in, 606. 

Milan, Ambrosian Library of, 
620. 

Miles, Colonel S. B., 268 ; The 
Countries and Tribes of the Persian 
Gulf 601-3. 

Mills, Professor, Yasna NLYII 
of the Gatlia Spentamainyu 
rendered in its Sanskrit Equiva- 
lents, 16-23 ; obituary notice of, 
109-13 ; his publications, 112-13. 

Min-nan-thu temples, frescoes at, 
105. 

Minns, Mr., 147. 

Minoans, 12-13. 

Mishnah, 255. 

Modern Language Research Asso- 
ciation, 48. 

Mohammed, burial of, 256. 

Mongolian tribes, 100, 266-S. 

Moreno, Dr. H. W. B., 588. 

Morgan, Mr. Pierpont, 283. 

Morse, Dr. H. B., his International 
Relations of the Chinese Empire , 
91-8; his Trade and Administra- 
tion of the Chinese Empire , 91. 

Moule, Rev. A. C., Note on a 
Chinese Atlas, 393-5. 

Moulton, Professor James Hope, 1; 
his Early Zoroastrianism , 109. 

Mufadclaliyat, the, 102, 103. 

Muhammadan monuments, a brief 
chronology of, 611. 

Muller, Professor Max, 109, 125. 

Mundy, Peter, 403-4. 

Murray’s Handbook of India, new 
edition, notice of, 612-13. 

Musee Guimet, publications of, 
241. 

Musical instruments at burials, 
255. 

Mysore Archaeological Department, 
Annual Report of, 423. 
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Nagas, the, SO. 

Nalanda, excavations at, 105, 
239-40. 

Narasimhachar, Rao Bahadur R., 
his Mysore Archaeological Report, 
423. 

Nash, Walter, 32-3, 35. 

Naville, Professor Ed., 29, 31 ; 
discovery of the Eleventh 
Dynasty temple at Deir-eh 
Bahari, 33 ; of Pool of Osiris at 
Abydos, 34. 

Niffur or Nippur, tablet of, 38 ; 
city of, 185; Sumerian inscrip- 
tions from, 185, 199, 202-3. 

Nin-azu, Babylonian war-god, 200, 

202 . 

Nippur. See Niffur. 

Nitrian hermits, 208 ; monasteries, 
283. 

Note on the Chinese Atlas in the 
Magliabecchian Library, with 
reference to Kin say in Marco 
Polo, by A. C. M., 393-5. 

O 

Ocean , The, in the Literature of the 
Western Semites , review of, by 
A. T. Wensinck, 281-2. 
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